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THE EDITORS. 


1. 7 R * F ©. 15 E. 


\H E Arts cannot attain a higher de- 
gree of perfection, till more exact 
enquiries. are, made concerning; every, thing 
which can contribute towards facilitating 
their progreſs. It ought, therefore, to be 
the ſtudy of every ine! vidual to diffuſe bis 
obſervations, and extend his reſearches, i in 
a country where he can claim a liberal en- 
couragement for Diſcoveries, or the Pro- 
mulgation, of Arts in neral. Among thoſe 
who. diſcharge: their | Hu in the moſt be- 
coming manner, the ; Britiſh Artiſts, and 
profeſſed Mechanics, are undoubtedly en- 
titled to the firſt rank. Their experi- 
ments, and productions, are evident and 
real; while thoſe of empiricks, altogether 
Fmaginary, are conſidered AS certain 
from no -other, point of view but that in 
| which 


. 
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TY 


"Which impoſe and ſeduction have plactd 


ferior conditions. Through the gloom of 
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- The real Arts and Trades in Britain, if 
we Sezen of them without prejudice, ar 
equitably worthy of publicieſteermy While 
- thoſe foreign productions, which anf 

"Efotndeiion” the vices and opinions of 
: ing men, and daily growing among 
us, deſerve a rk Pane in . got pro 
Set in ee, . = T A.” gud) 
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10 les bur of wire date fince thoſe Arts 
Band trddes Which conſtitute rhe: wealth 
And the commerce of Grat Britain, were 
overlooked, deſpiſed, and ranked a8 it. 


ignorance, they now begin to encreaſ 
their luſtre, œconomical order, and ne- 


geſſary 1 1 in ; Fill Heat king 
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The Wen whrk: 1 is a Faithful compila 
tion of 1 ſecrets and diſcoveries ini 
the refined arts and trades: diſcoveries ne 
ay unworthy an Ezgliſpnan's attention 
as they ſpring from . aſt artiſts in 
Bane, Tah, and Gema... PEE i, 
Horm” —, Try * * Yau? Nen * 114 #; $1 7 0 
The Axzr of Excravinc, in it's in 
ah, * * . 2 not — 1 
leaf | 1 


RE FHC E 

kalt, oben ſettledb on a more pern 

baſis, by a due obſervation of the. di- 
rections and N oontained in his 
volume. vr ny 6 AJ 2 pet 137 N 1897 88 LES 
18 ib 4 doe had e dh 
The vario e po- 
diess, MyrAls ? the art of; Varig] 
1x6; of making Masriehs, and Cn. 
TATIONS ; Curioſities in Glass and PR- 
ecrous STONES 3 the Mixrunk of Co- 
LOURs, in PAINTING; the ART of Grup 
inc; Dytne Woop, Bowes; Ivory, Sr. 
together with the various methods of 
MovLbinc4:will be found uſeful, if not 
abſolutely. neceſſary, towards facilitating 
the Progreſs of thoſe Arts in Britain, where 
Taſte and Elegance ſeem to claim a pro- 


portionable ſhare of 1 Vahle 8 enen 
and encouragement. 
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- The er 0 matters are akfal to „Alge 
only who wiſh to be eaſily accommodated 
with the polite and uſeful neceſſa- 
ries of a frugal life. They are intended, 
hiefly, for thoſe Who have had few op- 
portunities to learn the proper methods 
8 making the beſt uſe, in Ax x, of theſe 
ticles which NaruvaE profuſely laviſhes 
or r the — ny taſte of domeſtic 
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PREFACE. 


Should the preſent tranſlation receive 
che approbation and encouragement of the 
Public, the Editor will undou btedly collect 
more volumes on various ſubjects, which 
may be found very uſeful to thoſe 
Artiſts: who have hitherto had but little 
certainty. and example for mere theory 
and "UACEMALN experiment. fr | 


The. following, approved „ are 
faithfully tranſlated from the French, by 
a celebrated Foreigner; and ſeveral emi- 
nent Artiſts here have given great aſſiſt- 
ance tpwards rendering them eaſy to be 
underſtood by the — 2 common capacity, 
eſpecially thoſe technical terms peculiar 
to the various Arts and Aer Wente 
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7. Am | hen 

8. The methodvF: engravin 5 
9. To engrave on wood 8 un acl Mt auofyrtis "16 
— 10. To engrave On copper with 3 +: * 


m | * 44 


| » blades of ſwords; knives; zre, "7 
— 12. A water to engrave on irom or copper 
— 13. Another more mordant water! 


or eren eat it off en 4 ML ie 
L rs rie in, 1 


— CHAP. . 


1 Metals. 7 — 

— 1. A ſecret to cauſe the thanforntatioh Gfiron 
into the fineſt German ſtee! — & * 

2. To make tin 


1 


3 
ca A K. 1. 0 . 8 


braſs,” br vopper; 8 


— 4 An ardent water to engrave ſteel deeply, 5 


ob 


"94 
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i An repens 1 1 
— Ot the An ot Engraving L _ 
1 Bo TRIER 558 Tres SI 6 
— if 5283] To aoiabHiasts page 
5 Wirte hren N. 7.3 *. 
1 A mordant water to engrxve on ſteel Ih.” 

2 To engrave with agquafortts, To that the 
. = may appear like a Haſs tines; 8 8 4 

Aquafortis for engraving” * 


—— 11. To engrave on ſteel or iron; ſuch * us 


ib, 
4 * 


WD 


— 2 


Worn 3 4 


— 


7. 


3. To break an iron bar as bigacthearm _ 1 


4. Another for the ſame ee of = : i... 
4 bs * — ae 


5 


5 r gk 


Art. 6. Another compoſition of metall 
— — To bene gold in your naked hand 
1 to give fo! fome perfe ection to imperfect 
metals 


ib 
— 9. To melt all ſorts of metals in the ſhell of a 
nut, without burning it _ 13 
— 10. To increaſe the, virtue of a Ioadſt „ 
— . To peſtore told to its Feight,. after An 


loſt it in boy. water 
— x2. 100 the tranſmutation of mers ; 
to go ; — # — — 15. 


— 13. Fixation of gold into filyer — — 15 
14. To extraft mereury from lad — 25 
—— 15. Another mercury from lead — is. 
16 Permutation of lead into filver — 
— 17. Fixation of ſaltp etre — 1 
— 18. Tranſmutation of iron into copper i 
— 19. eee — 1 
— 20. Apother — $7 
— 21. To preſerve the brightoeſs of. arme 5 
— 3 To, manage E. that jt may.cutiron. 

0 az it were lead 
-— 23. To ſoſten ſteel 25 8 
— 24. 1 — from, antimony ; 


m—_— 5. Ar mereuranh 73 145 5 
. 5 
— 24. Powes thoſe rings 
_— fixation of copper. which,will RR 
40 Yield 6 fix oundes out: of — 


— 29. To whitencoppordo e. to make den ba 
: ares.with at he 


; 


— Ge ve the neſt colour of gold Sep- 
| ; Togy —_ bg make — or other 
Works, * | ab. 
— 32. To —— ortolletel d on copper ib. 
— 32. 2E en the Oe e — 42 
— 33. T — metals . 
— 34. Io a br: 25 figu ee 0 with [2M 15. 
Faw „ mutation of ron into 
. Ade: recet apt 3 the ſame. — 226 
3X3 To take 225 ruſt from i iron 23 
— 38.” To obtain good filver from pemter . 
239. To ſoften iron — 24 
I: na 5 | W To 


. - -, We, TO OE 


CONTENT 8. 


Art. 40. To melt iron ſo that it it will ſpread. rt 


* hammer | 
— 41. ive iron a temper t to cut porphyry 


— 43. To ſoften 8 — e 1 


— 43, Ditto —— 25 
— 44, To ſoften a ſophiltic e — i 
— 3. A good temper for armes — — tb. 


— 46. Another very hard temper — is, 


—— 47. To melt iron and make it ſofſft — ib. 
— 48. To whiten iron like fixen 26* 
49. To render iron brittle, ſo as to round » 
like glaſs — ibi 
— 50. Ingredients » which, ſerve eto the nielting'of _ 
iron > 
—— zr. To melt or e the ede of a N 
without hurting the ſcabbard HY 


— 52, A ſpirit which will difolve. all forts of_ 
ftones, vrithout excopting the 2 bay. ib, 
— 53, To refine pewter | "ihe 
—— 34. To fix mercury--. „ 
—— 55, To extract mercury fm: 1 ib. 


— 56. he cc ſiti f caſt mirrors and 8 4 
5 — tion 0 t mir: 'ors and Tex 
— 57. The tr true compoſition of N metalde micrerr, i 


eh bo n SJes, 6 uſed” * the an 225 


— 53, To make Lenden and Acht 8 mirrors 4 — 
— give tools ſuch a temper,” as will enn: 
able them to ſaw marble” — 29- 
— 69. To ſoften i iron, and harden-it bows ee 2 
more than it was before 18. 
— r. To operate the trenſitutation of ron into wii” | 
damaſk- ſteel — bas bu 20; 
——-62, To guard tron againſt ruſting — 1. 
—— 63. To cut pebbles with eaſe — 16. 
— 64. To whiter copper˖— 6. 
—— 65. A projection on copper . 


—— 66. A receipt for the preparation of emery* 3 


| —67- A faQtitious amianr; or the way to make - 


| an incombuſtible cloth 32 
— 8. To render tartar fuſible and penetruting ib. 


| — 69. To extract mercury from any metal the. 


—— 79, To dye in gold filver medals, or 1 | 
| through! and VE * age "_ 


* Contents. 


* 4, 

Art. 7x. To refine pewter. „ 

— 72. To mans Forpetua] x motion . 1 > 
—— 73. A ſecret fire - ib. 
* An oil, one once "of which” will laſt” 


longer than one pound of any other 
75. To make a coppel. with aſhes  — © 45 
— 76. To folder iron, aer. . any, 3 oY 


t | V5 ant) out fire 4 2 F — 3 N 33. 
77. To make a ſolder with are — —46 
— 78. To make borax 15 


— 79. To render iron as 6 white an e and beautiful as 


filver— — 1b. 
— - 80. To calcine dender, and re render it as white 5 
1 bs a _ N ** £2 ib, 
dr. Another to the fame purpoſe — 37 
—— 82. To whiten braſs + DT: „ 77 
—83. Another methołi!!— — 33. 


— . To extract gold from filver 2 of 
„ CHA 1 
De the compottion of Verne. 
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— 1. A gold varniſh, — 39 
— 2 How to prepare the 8 oil with the 
. a4 _ bepatica-aloes, for the above purpoſe 25, 
4 —— 3. How to draw the tincture of rocou uſed . 
52 in the compoſition of the above varniſh 40 
— 4 A vi raiſh for iceing — — i. 
— 5. An excellent varniſh — — 7, 
— 6. Another, as gooodoe 45. 
— 7, A red varniſh — — _ "ds 


—— 8. A black varniſh —© 
5 How to make a good i ivory black for the 
5 above purpoſe — 42 
— 10. A varniſh for floors  — * — . 
. A varniſn from Hander.— 36. 
2. A varniſh to lay on canras ſaſhes | | — ib. 
"A. 3. A varniſh of ſhell-lac, for miniatures and 


3 8 other pictures — — ib. 

| — 14. Another varniſh for pictures 4 . 
215. Another ſort. = © (09; -- 
' . The Chineſe TR _-.- . 


&7 . | | — 17, How 


contains 1 uy 
Da 
he's How to imitate a lack jaſper or vatle- 2" 1 


2 43 

1s, Another way - - * 
9. An excellent rarniſh to g a lc e 5 
to the . | hg or | vale pace 


— Tru which dries in t bours t time 2 | 
— 21, A varniſh for {POIs «| 2 = 
— 22, An admirable varnif! | 
— 23. 4 rar xt lay on all ors of cotonrs, 4s 
=— 24. A varnifh known under the appellation of 
 Beaume-blanc, or, white balm — 
— 25. A varniſh to be uſed on plaiſter, 4 and * 
other ſort of materials 
226. An excellent varniſh, in which. thay 
put and diluted, whatever 9 
- ie: Alt . ſuits, equally Wen, e 
and limners 
— 27. 1 varniſh b ſuitable © to all forts 4 


— 23. Another Chineſe id more cul 

calculated for miniature are painting og __ 

—— 29. How to make a red, wi 1 of « 

| much higher hue than coral 
—— 30. To make it gridelin eolgur _ 2 "M$ :* 


—— 31, To make it green — 5. 
.—— 32. Another way for theſame  — — 1b. 
—— 33- To make it yellow — — 97 
— 34. To make it blue 6 — m — — 1b. 
— 35. 22 r fort of varniſh - ib. 
—— 36. A clear and tranſparent varniſh, | fit for 1 
| all ſorts- of. colours ib. 
— 437. To make ſaſhes with cloth, "which will be 
very tran ſparent 
— 38. The compoſition, of r varniſh fit for - the 
above ſaſhes ib, 
——— 39. A fine white 8 48 
—— 40» Acurious and eaſy varniſh to engrave | 
with: aguafortis — 7 


—— 4x. A varniſh to prevent the rays of the ſun 
from paſſing through the panes of win- 
dow-glafſes — — — 

— , To raiſe a relief on varniſh 

a3Z 


— — CY 


© — 


. — 85 A fine vack rniſh for all forts of coidiite | 52 


Art. To render fk th Saupe rent, afte 
A he Chineſe manner; and paint t kde with 1:4 


TA 

1 e colours hrewiſe, in imitation 
* of the 1 manufactured ſilks 12 . 49 
— ., T9 makk a anſparent I Bids" for the 

above pu _ 

— ae ul a een yellow bye, for 

83 x + Marei . en - 
— 1 the above - med ai d N. 
* rang e 1 the imell Jn e gd 7 
S Iudia ones 16. 
— ** A moſt beautiful Chineſe varniſh 51 


— 9 The true receipt of the Engl Ahe 
ſuch as in that country is laid on Nicks 
454 artificial- made canees— 


. A varniift to lay on, after the iſinglaſs 33 

1" A 16 9 to Nr rb with, without, £96 ib. 
— 53. A varnifh 15 — 

1 Calloi's varniſh, _ in Chap! I. p. a. 54 

5. A varniſh to lay on paper . 

— — 5 © to caſt figures 1 in moulds - _ ib. 


ther varniſh 2 8 — — SS 

— . L Abbe Mu ot's varniſh :- 16. 
— 59. A varniſh to lay 8 dauere. — 

3 figures . 15. 

6. A very fine red nn | * 


61. A varniſh to gild certain part of Flamiped- Ne 
| leathers, filvered in ſome Þ laces with. pew⸗- 
ter- leaves, and otherwiſe adorned with - -- 
running flalks of flowers, of various co- - 
lours, figures, and other ſorts of em- 

& belliſhments © — — — 

— 62, To imitate eee — — 
253. To imitate 2 — — + 
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: Art. 1. K cl maſtich- to mend a forts! off ax 
| broken veſſels: . © Loa (- 38 
5 — 2, Another - Ss 
— F. Amaſtich to make rook-works 36 Fd 15. 
| —— 4, An excellent maſtich —_ — ib, 
, — 5. A maſt ich for broken 1 wares. +57 | ib, 
8 — 6. Another maſtich - SAT! 5 — — — . 
5 — 7. Another « Et br ng FR LAY : . ib, . 
FF 
6. — A gue tolay upon gold - — — 16. 
52 — FF; fize — reels... 15. : 
53 11. An exceeding good fine, iS ow tt 
a r for-lft, and other Suben - | 
"wares . "= : 
po —— 13, Another, for the args en which 
ib, | refiſts water 
5 — 14 A cold cement for ciſterns' and foun- - | 
7 — 
Ef — I5, A lute tojoin  brokew ve "A <1 — G0. 
as —— - 16, A ſtrong glue of foft Deeſe — 1. 
— 17. To make a ſtrong maſtich !- 6. 


— 18. To make corks for bettles. ' 7 —-: ; —* 
—— I9. To imitate rock work? 61 
— 20. To rub floors ws, whether boards, 5 
bricks, &c. ö 
— 21. A compoſition to make a cllefw bid 
over, or even to raiſe an embroĩdery 46, 


— 232. Sealing wax: Recipe 1. — —2 
—— 23. Another ſealing wax: 2 2 l. _ —_ 
—— 24: Another. Recipe 34. . 

? —— 25. Another. Recife 4th. - 1. 

— — 26. Another. Recipe 75. 317 37> ently FO 140. 
—— 27. Another. Necipe 6th. 2 


—— 28. Another. Recipe 7th... Exceſſively wogd 63 
——- 29. Another. Rec:pe $4. — . 
— 30. An excellent lealing-war, dy Girardot. | 
Rec: pe 9 th, ; ib, 
— Accelour for the above wax „ 
| N c H A P 2 


1 PEEL EASY 
CHAP. v. 


F ind We 
making compoſitions. to imitate Precious 
Stones, commonly kD, in- this country, 


by che name of French Pa 
Art 4. The general” * — | 


make ſtones, ſuch as 


— . Another way te mae emeralde > -— i 
11. Another compoſition for hyacinthb 68: 
12 -Anottier for-rubies.. | — — 46. 


13. To make diamonds. -., #.- 
14. A water eee =o. 8 


213. water,, or rather, ea dye, to put under 
— 18 2 diamonds, beth tn true and ae, when wer _ — 
„ | = 
16. How to make white ſapphires, t wi imi- — 
ttate true diamonds al 1 — 
77. A better way of doingrihe ſame. 170 
8. A colour to make rubies — 16. 


— 9: To .whiten. amethyſts e 
— 20. To make emeralds light 4 hand 71: 
.o—— 2x. To-give cryſtal a Ahardneſs-,- 1b. 
— 23. A cement to. render cryſtal - like: dia» 
monde, and give the ſipphiresof Alenſon _ 
| a2 ahardneſs to cut glaſs withieafe 7% 
: 23. To make cryſtalithrow: off ann fire 
| _ -- - as.diamonds 5 
24. Another way of amking dintonds: ib. 
— 25. To give the white Ametbyſt the. colour 
— of a tue diamond — — 3. 
; | —— 26. To 


* 


a * 
2 Do 
A 


Art. 26 To imitate e 9 "oy OY. 
—— 27. To make a cryſolite —— 
——23 To make diamonds with jar ibs 

e 29. To make what they call 1 Jets i in rubies 

25 . and emeralds, as as they do at Milan INS | 

| — zo. To ſoften cryſtal — 174 

* — zr. Another receipt to ſoften a cryſtal, or any 


other coloured ſtone, ſo that you. may 
cut it like cheeſe; and reſtore it after- 
wards to its pri hardneſs , -— 

— 32. Another equally u uſeful to ſoften ory | 


M4: and ſteel — 
p — 33, A A. pate which wall procure as beautiful 
35 | ralds as natural ones ——_ 


— 34s 8 way of making emeralds 

— 35. To whiten imperfeck e hank or thoſe 

which have been diſ coloured. 

— 36. To counterfeit diamonds .>... 
33. Various dyes for precious ſtones 

38. A colour for glaſſes and enamels 


—— 39. Another ruby colour — 
— 10. other af the invention af Saints Mares 
e enameller — 


— 4. "© compoſition, which is the fundamental 
aſis of all enamels — — 

— 42, To make an enamel as white as milk 
| — 43. To make an enamel, turquoiſe colour 4 
—— 44. How to prepare the ſcories o ba 
for the above purpoſe. 
— 45. To make blue-enamel — — 
—— 46, To make green enamel — 

247. To make a black ſhining enamel 
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4 1. 4 8 eviex of faaks:; 

AK the bulk of 5 nut of white wat * oy 
and add to it the fize' of a muſquet ball of ce- 
ruſe of Venice. en both are incorporated 

together, form this compoſition into fmall ſticks. With 

them rub your piece of ſteel, or iron, after having id 

viouſly warmed it ſufficiently to melt the was ic 

you will ſpread well over it with a feather. 

wax is cold, trace whatever you will on it, 24 5818 

aſterwards, on — Hal have” drawn, the fo 

| lowing water 3 * 


II. erer nee Felt + 


1. Take good yerjuice in grapes 3 
can find; alum in 8 and 4 4 Ble "Galt — 
pulveriſed. Mix all together rfectly diffolved: . 
then paſs ſome of that Water on 18 fees of our draw- . 
ing, repeating the ſame, til it is ſafficiently deep en - 


grave. That engraving T appear white, as * — 
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as 
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and common ſalts, and copperas, equal parts. Set all 
Together a- boiling, for a quarter of an hour: then ſtrain 


———[—ñꝓꝗꝓb6.3ͤ— DCs ws — 
” a. gu an. 2 pete — Av . 


together, on marble, with lintſeed oil; then put this 


compoſition into a ſhell. Next to this operation, cut 


pens prepared as before, and 'dipped into your liquor. 


up the infide of thoſe lines with a hair- peneil; that is to 
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2. Or elſe take verdigriſe, ſtrong rinegas, ammoniac 
ap 


it through a rag, and rün ſome of that water on your 
Je. In about half an hour afterwards it will be per- 
ectly engraved. 7 
3. CALLor's varniſh, of which the compoſition 
Hall be. found hereafter, in the Chapter on Varniſbæ, is 
admirable compoſition to lay on the plate you pro- 
2 to engrave. | 2 ö 


III. To engrave with aquafortis, ſo that the work m 
appear like a baſſo relievo. 10 


Take equal parts of vermilion and of black lead: tro, 
or three, grains of maſtick in drops. Grind them all 


ſome ſoft quills, and let your ſteel or iron be well po- 
liſhed. Try firſt, whether your colour runs ſufficiently 
with your pens: and, if it ſhould not, you muſt add a 
little more oil to it; without making it, however, too 
Jimpid; but only ſo as to have your pen mark freely 
with it, as if you were writing, with ink, on paper. 
Then rub well your plate of ſteel with wood aſhes, to 
clean and ungreaſe it; after which, you wipe it with a 
clean rag, and draw your defign upon it, with your 


you want to draw birds, or other animals, you miſt 
only draw the outlines of them with your pen, then fill 


ſay, you will cover all the ſpace, contained between the 
firſt outlines drawn with the pen, with the ſame co- 
Jour, which you will lay with a bruſh, to preſerve all 
that part againſt the morcacity of the aguafortzs, When 
that 18 done, you let your work dry for a day or two. 
When dryed thus, you take ſome fire, made with 
charcoal, into .a chaffendiſn, and bake over it your 
colour, by degrees, till it becomes quite brown. Take 
Cat notwithſtanding not to burn it, for fear you ſhould. 
ſcale it when you come to ſcratch, with the point of a 
needle, thoſe etchings, or places, which you want to be 
£ngraved, with the following @guafortis. | | 


- 2 
4. +3 


and, if not at your 
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IV. Aquafortis for engraving. 
Take verdigriſe, roch alum, Roman vitriol, and 
common ſalt, of each three ounces; which you will 
pound into a very fine powder. Have a new . 
which you will put a little more than a quart f water, 
and your drugs, all together. Let them thus infuſe a 
couple of hours; then place them over a charcoal fire: 
and, when the water has a little ſimmered, take the pot 
from off the fire and let it cool ſo, that may dip 
your hand in it without ſcalding. Then have an 
earthen cup, with which you take of that water, and 
pour it over the work you mean to engrave; ſo that it 
may run well, and freely, over all the places which are 
to be marked, and then off into a pan placed under to 
receive it. Continue thus to water your work for three 
quarters of an hour. Then you will pour upon it 
clear pump water, to waſh off the mud which, the 
aquafortis ſnall have occaſioned. You are then to try, 
with a needle, the dens of the lines of your engraving ; 
liking, you muſt n again wa- 
— it, as before. The only care you are to have, 
x, that your liquor ſhould not be too warm: for, then, it 
would ſpoil the work. It is better to uſe it lukewarm 


only, and be longer at it. 


V. To engrave on braſs, or copper, with aquafortis. 

You muſt put in your colour more maſtick in drops, 
and bake it alſo rather more over the fire, after it is Aid 
en your plate; ſo that it ſhould turn almoft black. And, 
if it be a flat work, as generally are all thoſe on copper- 
plates, you muſt raiſe around it a border of wax to 
prevent the x.” par, which you are to pour on it, 
trom running off, and which is to be a ſeparating agua-_ 
Jortis with which you cover the plate to the thickneſs 


of a crown. piece. After it has been thus left covered 


with that aguafortis,. for; à little while, this becomes 
green: then, is the time to throw it away, and to pour, 
in its place, ſome pump water, when you will examine 
whether. the lines be ſufficiently deep or not. If not, 
pour again freſh aguafortis on your plate, and thus you 
will obtain works of bafſo relievo by contrary; that is to 


e, grounds. Lou may thus engrave all ſorts 


8 . 
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VI. To engrave prints, by aquafortis. | 
Take ſome ceruſe, which you. will grind well with 
dear pump water, and ſize it with iſinglaſs. Lay this 
N with a coarſe bruſn, or ler- on the 
2 which you want te engrave. it is s ry, 
aw on it; Whatever 2 you. . ou 
want to counterproof a copperplate Set dla en 
all the back of your print; and, A that black - 
ened part on your plate, prepared as before? go over 
all the ſtrokes of your print, with a ſmogth ivory, or 
wooden, point; we will ſtamp the black of the 
print, in all thoſe. places, on the — Then you will 
go again over all the black ſtrokes, which are laid on 
your plate, with a pen and ink: and, taking afterwards: 
a ſteel point, very ne and well tempered, you will 
etch your plate with it, in following all the ſtrokes. 
_— on n n W aquafortis a5 e r | 


VII. Another. . 

Take white yt and grind: it well with maſtick. i in 
drops. Cover your plate with it by means firſt of a bruſh | 
and then ſmooth it with the ſoft part of a gooſe fea- 
ther. Let this dry, for a day or two: then give a ſe- 
cond coat, of this compoſition, over the firſt; and ſpread 
it with the palm of your hand. When dry, bake it 
over cha „till it comes a little yellow; then draw 
vrhat you will over it, with a black lead pencil; 09d 
proceed afterwards, as before directed. | 4 F 
5 VIII. The tin of : engraving with VF 4 4 
1. You muſt have a very well poliſhed plate, and ow 
| fectly clean. Set it to warm over achafingdiſh, in which 
there is a charcoal fire. While on it, cover it with 
a varniſh, either dry or liquid, for there are two 
ſorts: Then you blacken that varniſh with the flame 
of a candle, over whieh you e nn plate 
on the varniſhed ſide. 

2. This being done, you hare no more to do than 

to chalk your deſign on that plate, which is N 
7 than to engrave with the graver. For, if 

you rub the back part of your drawing with;/ſome-ſan- 

Were ſtone * chalk) or any thing elſe, and lay it 

1 our plate, to trace it with a the 


Lapguine, w is on the backof * will eat 
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ſet off on the 'varniſh. 8o that you may follow after- 


Wards all the lines of the defign, and be infinitely 


more correct in all the turns, and the expreſfion of 
the figures. This is the reaſon why all the paniters, 
- who have their own works engraved, take tlie 
trouble of drawing alſo the outlines of their figures, 
that the ſpirit and beauty of the deſign may be pre- 
ſerved.” Indeed it muſt be-confeſſed, that we always 
| diſcover a great deal more art in thoſe pieces which 
are engraved with aquafortis, than there is found 
in them that are done by the graver. And, even in 
many of theſe; the aqunforti; is often employed to 
sketch lightly the contour, or outlines, of the figures, 
e So 2Httt 297 ah oD 
3. True it is, that it is ſometimes found neceſ- 
ſary to touch a little over, with the graver, certain 
parts which are not ſtrong enough, or that the aque- 
- fortis has not eaten in ſufficiently. For it is not eaſy, in 
a a great plate, to get all the ſeveral parts ſo proportion- 
- ably, and a-propos, eaten in, as there ſhould be nothing 
- 4; It is not enough for an engraver to work with the 
point of his needle, or ſcooper, in all the different places 
of his work, with the ſtrength and delicacy neceflary to. 
make appear, as he wants them to be, the moſt remote 
and the neareſt parts. It is again requiſite that he ſhould 
take care, when he comes to put the aguafortis on his 
plate, it ſhould not bite equally eve ere. This js 


prevented, as follows, by a mixture of oil and tallow, 
- which you will drop in it, from a lighted candle. 
5. To this effect he muſt have a framed wooden 
board, overlaid with wax, on which he fixes his plate a 
little ſlant way: then pours gugfortis on it, fo that it 
may only paſs over it, and run into an earthen pan, placed 


under to' receive it. Therefore he takes care to ex- 


amine when thoſe parts, Which are not to be ſo deeply 

eaten in, have received a ſufficient quantity of agza- 

Jortis: in which caſe, taking off his plate, he waſhes it 

with pump water, by pouring it only over ; dries it gently 

before the fire, then covers the moſt remote parts, 

and them which be wants to preſerve weakeſt, with the 

above mentioned mixture of oil and tallow, that the 

| 8 ſhould not act, any more, on thoſe places. 
- Thus, covering at ſeveral times, and as much as he 
pleaſes, ſuch places of his ou as he wants to keep vet 
3 5 © 
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ſo ſtrong as others, it reſults that the figures, which are 
forwards in the picture, are conſtantly every time 
waſhed with the aguafortis which eats in them, till he 
fees they are ſufficiently engraved, and according to 
the degree of ſtrength which he is deſirous of giving 
em. - ; | CON 43 7 
6. That ſort of aguafortis we have mentioned and 
deſcribed in this chapter at the article of the avater for 
engraving on iron, and which is compoſed. with ver- 
digriſe, vinegar, common and ammoniac ſalts, and 
copperas, is alſo made uſe of to engrave on copper, in 
ouring it on the plates, covered either with hard or 
Toft varniſh, and ſcratched, or etched, agreeably to the 
deſign you intend to engrave on them. N 
7. As for what concerns the refiner's aquafortis, 
commonly called avhite vater, it is never uſed but upon 
the ſoft varniſh; and never as the former, which is called 
green auater, by pouring it only over the plate, and let - 
ting it run off into a pan under it. A border of wax 
muſt be made round the plate, on which, this being laid 
flat upon a table, ſome of that avhbite avater is poured, 
after having pre viouſly tempered it more or leſs with a 
proportionable quantity of common water, which is 


called pickling.. TT PEEE 3 
IX. Jo engrave on wood. 


You begin by preparing a board, according to the 
fize and thickneſs you want it, and finely poliſhed on 
the fide it is to be engraved. 1 he ſort of woad, which 

is generally choſen for ſuch a purpoſe, is either pear-tree 
or box. And, of the two, this laſt is even ſtill preferable, 
both on account of its being of a ſuperior hardneſs, and 
alſo leſs liable to be, worm-eaten.. On that board 
you draw firſt your deſign, ſuch as you want it to ap- 
. pear in printing. They, who have not the talent of 
drawing, as there are a great number, make uſe of 
the very drawing you give them, which they paſte 
on their board, by the right fide, with a paſte made of 
good flour, water, anda little vinegar. You muſt take 
care that all the ſtrokes of the drawing ſhould touch 
well, and ſtick on the wood: and, when the paper is ve- 
ry dry, wet it gently, and with the tip of your finger 
rub it off by degrees, ſo that the ſtrokes only of the 
drawing ſhould remain on your board; as if you. had 
drawn it with ink and a pen. Theſe ſtrokes, or — 
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fhew you all that you are to ſpare, or preſerve ; all the 
reſt you are to cut off aud ſink down with delicacy b 
means of a ſharp and well-tempered pen-knife, ſmall 
chiſel or gouet, according to the ſize and delicacy of 
the work, for you have no need of any other tool. 


X. To engrave on copper with the graver. 
1. When the plate, which is to be of red copper, is 
well poliſhed, you draw your deſign on it with either 
the black lead- ſtone or a- ſteet point. When that is 
done, you have no further need of any thing but very 
ſharp and well-tempered gravers to cut in, and give 
more or leſs ſtrength to certain parts, according to the 
ſubject, and the figures, you execute. | 1 
2. You muſt alſo have a certain tool of fix inches long, 
or thereabouts, one of the ends. of which, called a 
Scraper, is made in the form ofa triangle, ſharp oneach 
edge, with which you ſcrape on the copper when your: 
want it; The other end, called a Burniſher, has very 
mucu the ſhape of a fowl's heart, a little prolonged by 
the point, round and flender. This ſerves to. polith 
the copper, to mend the faults; and ſoften the ſtrokes. 
3. In order to form a better judgement of your work, 
you muſt now and then, as you proceed on, make uſe 
of a ſtump, made with a piece of an old hat rolled up 
and blackened,. with which you rub your plate, on the 
2 you are working, which fills the ſtrokes with 
lack, and makes you ſee better the effect of your 
work, as you go. You muſt be provided likewiſe with 
a leather cuſhion, on which you lay your plate, while 
you engrave it. | | | 
4. We ſhall not give any further account of the art 
of engraving than this ſhort epitome, and we ſhall not 
attempt to enter into a more particular detail of the 
various and curious circumſtances attending this noble 
art. Ed heron cans» on that fubject, will prompt 
them to be more particularly acquainted with it, may 
amply ſatisfy themſelves? by taking the trouble to 
read the treatife which Abraham Boſe has purpoſely 
compoſed, on the art of engraving. - © — 12.5 
XI. To engrave on ſteel or iron; ſuch as blades of ſwords, 
7 n 31 5257 
I. Take one: part of linden-tree coals; two of vitriel, 
and as much of ammoniac ſalt, Grind all together with 
N f A 4 | vinegar, 
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vinegar, ſo as to obtain a ſoft paſte of it. Then, whit. 
ever you want to engrave on ſteel or iron, begin firſt 
by ſketching it with yermilion dilated with lintſeed oil, 
- which you ſhall have put a-drying'to uſe it afterwards 
like a pencil. When your drawing is done, cover it 
with the above-mentioned paſte to the thickneſs of a 
, finger. This compoſition muſt be applied warm; 
and the more warm it is, the ſooner the work will 
be engraved; though you mult have care not to burn 
_ It, When this compoſition is well dry, take that 
powder off, and waſh yell the engraved place. £ 
2. You Mmayto the ſame effect take Spaniſh verdigriſe, 
or common ſalt, one part; and while you pound it in 


2 er add ſome very ſtrong vinegar, and proceed a 

above. 8 : | NES 
3. Some make uſe of vitriol, alum, common alt, and 

_ Iinden-tree coals, which they prepare and uſe as a. 


dove directed. 


XII. A <vater to engrave on iron or copper. 
1. Take Spanifh verdigriſe, ſublimate mercury, vi- 
triol, and alum, equal parts. Pound it all well in a 
mortar, and put it in a glaſs-vefſel ſufficiently large, with 
a proportionable quantity of the ſtrongeſt diſtilled vi- 
negar. Let the whole thus infuſe for twelve hours, 
ſtirring it often. Draw next what deſign you like 
on a coat of wax laid on your, iron, or copper, either 
with a ſteel point, or fictitious ocher, mixed with 
_bntſeed oil, Then paſs ſome of your liquor on the 
places you ſhall have etched with a needle or ſteel 
point, in following carefully the ſtrokes of your de- 
benz i it befirſt drawn. on-wax- For, in euer 
method, you muſt not fail to, ein By covering firſt 
your plate with it, * laid elſewhere. | You may a- 
gain lay on your deſign, prepared as we ſaid, ſome ſub. 
Fate alone, finely pulveriſed: then pour over it good 
ſtrong vinegar, — 5 you will let lay for the ſpace of 
half an hour, after which waſh it with cold water, and 

ciead off your Plate. opens to 146 <7 27: „ 


III. Another more mordant auater. 
1. Take Spanifh verdigriſe, alumen plumeum, am- 
moniac ſalt, tartar, vitriol, and common ſalt, of each 
-a quarter of an ounce.” When the whole is well 
le — * pounded, 
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hat- pounded, and mixed with the ſtrongeſt vinegar, let it thus 
fi 1 — OE — half-am baue. le want t . 
10. have your deſign raiſed, make it with ous ocher 
ards and lintſeed oil, well ground and mixed together, and 
er it let it dry perfeffly. ,Yhey\ ſetithe aforeſaid water a- 
of a warming over the fire in an iron pan well tinned with 
me lead; and, leaving.it on the fire, take er * ſteel plate, 
5 and holding it in dne fand Over the pan, take with the 
burn other of the warm liquor, with a ſpoon, and pour it on 
that your plate; fo that, by falling again into the pan, you loſe 
+ none of your water. Continue ſo doing, for a quarter 
riſe, of an hour's time: taking care, however, your water 
"it in ſhould not be too warm, leſt it ſfhowd Het a-rünhing 
ed a0 the oil which is mixed with the varnifh; When this is 
; ; 2955 rob the 1 e Fe, pot-aſhes 
mixed with an equal quantity of quick lime in powder, 
* And Noa WAN Rink that vba L450 vered with the com- 


poſition will be preſerved, and raiſed from the other 


: parts of the plate which! are eaten down. 
„ vi- XIV. 43 ardent e  engrave ſteel deeply, or even. 
; 2 | %% > 900 THO 


Take two quarts, or thereabviit, of thick black wine, 
and the beft Jon cl "Diffolve- into it 


the oldeſt and 


quick lime, and brimſtane in powder, wine tartar and 
Ok. TL falt, of each equal pafts, and as men of the 
either whole as there can poſſibly be diſſolved in that quantity 
With af wine. You ſhall next put all that mixture into a cu- 
the curbit, or rather in a retort well luted. Adapt to it a. 
r ſteel Bolt-Bead to ſerve as a receiver; Lute well the joints, 


then give it the heat gradually.” There will diſtil a very 

i 20 nt Patt W you. may keep in a phial, cart 

E ved. for we; 5H 1 HOU "Jt C. Ilie ; 
ak Mpeg, N * $4 F- 19, a 2101 11 a. 
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1 4 hart to cauſe the tranſmntation 7. iron into the fre 
\ , Germanfleel.. 


. TAKE of clean ſoot one EE ab- d aſhes 
twelve ounces, and four of unded garlicks. Bail 


all together in twelve pounds of common water, re- 
duced. to a third, or four N Strain I. and di 
in it the iron pegs, which you will Wa e firatify 


with the following cement. 
2. Take burnt wood's coals, ' otherwiſe called coker, 
and quick lime, of each three pounds : ſoot dried, and 


calcinated in an iron pan, one pound: decrepitate ſalt, 


four ounces. Make. of this. and your iron ſeveral beds 


alternately one over another; and, having well luted the 
veſſels in which you ſhall have made thoſe beds of iran 
and cement, give them a reverberating fire for three 


— ae hours, and the operation is none. 


5 3 To make tin. 


Take a diſcretionable quantity of rye- ran u ure, 
doil ĩt a minute or two in vinegar, then add to it a little 


well, the 


water, and in that ſame inſtant plunge 1 ſheets of 
black iron: then take out of the fre, an 

veſſel. Let your iron reſt there and ſoak for twenty 
four hours, after which time take off 


ſheets; ſcore them well with the very bran with which | 

they have been a- ſoaking, then rub them over alittle with 

indſtones. This being done, make them ſoak again 

a water wherein du ſhall have diſſobved ſome am- 

moniac falt, whence having taken them off, ſet them 

1 and rub them afterwards with rye-bran, 
our tin will be done. 

erve that the veſſel in which you lay your ſheets 

being, muſt be _— cnough ee Whons ns WY 

TO ighended fe 
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III. To break an iron bar as big as the arm. 

Take melted ſoap with which yon will rub your iron 
bar at the place where you would have it break. Then 
with any thing take off and elean away part of that 
unction, in the middle of it, about the width of half - a- 
crown. Then take a ſponge, dipt into ardent water of 
three diſtillations; bring it round the bar, and, in fix - 
hours, it will break. 93 


IV. Another for the ſame purpoſe. 


In two pounds of aguafertis, diſſolve 2 ful- 
0 


phur, regal, and verdigriſe, one ounce of each; of 

Bail quick lime, killed in two ounces of triple-diftilled vi- 
re- negar, one ounce, Place the whole in an alembie with 
] di one ounce of ſaltpetre, and two of ammoniac falt 
atify and, having given a gradual fire to it, you will take 
gs the ſpirits which ſhall have diſtilled, and put them 
-okes, again over the feces or reſidue, with an addition of two 
, and ounces of pulyerifed arſenic. Diſtil this a- new, and 
e falt, keep what ariſes from it. In this, if you dip an hand- 


kerchief and turn it round an iron bar, in three hours 
time it will break with the greateſt eafe. You muſt 


f iran only take a great care to guard yourſelf againſt the 
three fumes, in diſtilling this compoſition. 17 


V. To compoſe a metal of a gold colour, 
Take refiner's copper fix ounces : melt them into x 


pure, crucible ; add one ounce of calaminary ftone ; half an 
A w_ ounce of tuty, and one of terra merita, in powder, 
ets 0 Give to this a melting fire for five or fix hours running,. 
U, the „and no more: then take off the crucible: from the 
. fire. Put this compoſition in powder, and add to it 
r It \ two ounces of common mercury, fix: of ſea-falt ea 
8 ficcated, and a ſufficient quantity of water. Set the 


whole a- boiling, until there appear no more mercury. 


again Then put the matter into a crucible, and place it be- 

Ie am- tween two fires of kindled coals, avoiding carefully 
t them the breathing of the fumes. Give this a melting fire, - 
-bran, for two hours, then waſh the compoſition in water, 
till this runs off quite clear. Set this again in a 
crucible : and, when melted, pour it. into an ingot. 
This will give you a . moſt W 


- 
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colourwhich can be deſired, and which you may make 


uſe af. far ates, buckles, uuf boxes, cane Kc. 
But — — recommend too LIK 1 
— * fumes of This co re e it is 


- 8 293 bj 
Take A certain reaſonable quantity of the leaves of 
Per/icaria urens, called Arſmart, or, v vulgarly, Water-pep- | 
per, which you will dry in the ſnade. Melt in a cru- 
_Eible fix ounces of refiner's copper, and, when melted, 
throw i in one ounce of powder of the arſmart's leaves, 
even. half an ounce ; then cover the Freie with an 
iron lid, and Keep. this matter nen for the ſpace 
one hour; er wh hich you caſt it in an ingot.” This 
proceſs will give you a metal Fhich (except the colour 
that artiſts can at any time Tye it by by an be 
| Known t6 them) has other the qualities 
. he 0) only defect is, that it 8 bear teſting, and [that 
it muſt therefore ſerve only to ſupply common coppe 
Aden de wied eafily, and has not fo much bri r 
7 gere be” candleſticks, ang. other Aa: r works, 
e. t 7 oye roper here to give this receipt, 
"2s it is tobe P md uld make ourſelves thoſe 
metallic Sage ; we al froth Holland, 
nn 


Vi. Tod Salis naked Shan: 7 
Diſftil hart's blood juft : and, after * 
Arawn the ſpirits per — in Balnes mariæ, cohobate 
5 three different times. At the third diſtillation 


LA 


u ſublime all the fixt: and, when done, lute well a 
fel, and keep the liquor ſor aſe. This liquor,.care 
— — Will Wr 3 in rr Py 
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od 
- 


=y 
— 


VII. How ads ſane perſeien to imperſes elif 
= 1 is well known —_— is the moſt perfect of me- 
als. After this comes filver, the principles of which are 
— „and equally proportioned between them 
a_i gold. All other metals are reckoned imp —— 
a Among them however that which 


"EE Ser. This the , 
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eaſily be purified, by being delivered of all the ſu recrt 


and — uſtible ſu phurs with which it is loaded. 


whoever will proceed, according to the following dt. di- 
rection, will not fail to obtain it. 
x. Take what quantity you pleaſe of copper. Set it 


in a crucible over a melting fire. While melting inthat 


crucible, — in at different times ſome tutty-pow- 


der mixed with equal parts of refined ſaltpetre. Then, 


the detonations being, made, take the crucible out of 
the fire and let it cool. Break the crucible and ſeparate 
the ſcories from the regulus. Put the co — 2 


into another crucible, and reiterate the ope 


tion _ oo — till the copper 1s extremely abe wa ; 
true e gold dlour.,  _ 
ow, you ſet it a-melting for the fourth time, 


and project on it perſicaria's or hydro- peppers leaves 


powder, you will render it ſtill more perfect; and you 
might thus id it ſo far, as to give it, at laſt, all the 


Aualities 


1. Whoever will know how to purify braſs- from its 


_ ſulphur, wall turn it likewiſe into a very fine 
-BIVEE.-. - -- 


4. You ma alſo whiten lead ; ; and, giving it the 


hardneſs of filver; render it ſimilar to it. 


* Pewter and —— uickſilver may likewiſe bepuriſied, in 

ſeparating from this laſt its arſenical ſulphurs, and fix- 

ing it by the ſupplement of a fixt, metallic, incombu- 
le and ſolary tulphur. The other may, by taking off 


from it its ſuperfluous ſaline part, and uniting its mer- 


curial one to the true metallic ſulphur. But this we 
cannot expect to attain, if not previouſly verſed in the 
method of diſſolving, analyſing, and dividing or ſepara- 
ting, and then re-embodying again metallie ſubſtances x 


. this is known by n none but the ſons of the art, the 


adepts alone. 


IX. Tomelt all forts of metals i the ſhell of aur auithous 


Take Galtpetre- two oute! ſulphur half an ounces | 


- oak's, walnut trees, or any other v oy ye wood's ſaw-- 
duſt half an ounce. ay wry the ſaw-duſt 


and the 2 > fulphur reduced to an impalpable 
powder. All this being wel 0 


fifted very ſine, 


mixed together, fill the ſhell 
f — to the brim; then lay over it'a piece of 

d, Wrer,or any other metal you pleaſe; and, — g 
cov 
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covered it again with the ſame powder, ſet the fire to 
it, and you will ſce that the metal will melt and remain 
at the bottom of the ſhel . | 


X. To increaſe the virtue of a laadſtone. 
Tou muſt let it ſoak, for forty days, in iron-oil. 


XI. 7 reftore gold to its weight, after it bas loft it in | 
| TTT. 40 ntnr - anna Ss 

Put a bit of tortoiſe hell to ſoak, for ſome time, in regal 
water. Ihen put your gold in it, and, by that means, 
it will recover its loſt weight. as | 


XII. To operate the tranſmutation of. -fitver into gold. 


1. Get a new iron-pan to grow red hot upon a trivet, 
and then put two pounds of lead in it. As ſoon as this 
is melted, throw over it, by degrees, fome good 
ſaltpetre pulveriſed. I his will melt likewiſe. Keep it 
thus in fuſion till it is at leaft half diſſipated. Should it 
take fire during that time, it does not fignify ; for, it 
hurts nothing, and the more concocted over again the 
fſaltpetre is, the ſtronger is the oil. + | 
2. Let this cool, divide the ſaltpetre from the lead. 
After having well pounded; it on a marble ſtone, 
carry it into the cellar. There, it will fall into d+- 
. diguium which you will pour into a cucurbit, with double 
its weight of true French ſpirit of wine, added by little 
and little at a time; then diſtil by a ſlow fire. Grind 
on marble, as before, what remains in the eucurbit: 
and, being turned into deliguium, put it again into the 
eueurbit with ſome more fpirit of wine. I ake off theſe 


. 


diſſolutions and cohobations, repeating the ſame pro- 


ceſs over again as before, till the faltpetre remains at 
the 1 be nog prune into a true oil which 
cCongeals 1 no er, this will ure you 
what is called the Fix-balm. _ 988 * 
3. Next to that operation, you will make an agua- 
Fortis with equal parts of ſalt-petre, dried vitript, and 
. roch-alum : and, before you put the receiver to the 
. cucurbit, add ſteel-filings, antimony, verdigriſe, 
in ſubtile powder, tutty and cinnabar, of each half an 
- 7 ounce, or ane ounce, according to the quantity of agua- 
_ fertis you want to draw. Cchobate the ſpirits ſeven 
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times over, upon the feces, which you will grind, each 
time on a-marble table. [S754 7: 2 I Trfe}'} v1 7 4 

* 4. Diſſolve one ounce of ſilver in three of this liquor: 
and, on that ſolution, ſtill; drop by drop, one ounce of 
your nitre-oil in a bottle made like the hour-glaſſes, 
which after the operation muſt be at moſt only half - full, 
and which you will cover with another inverted, ſo that 
the neck of the under one ſnould get into that of the 
upper one. Or, elſe, put it in a matraſs with a long 
neck, which you will ſeal hermetically; but, if you 
make uſe of bottles, take care to lute well the joints. 
Place this over hot aſhes, and plunge it in them to the 
heighth of fix inches. Give under this a lamp. fire, 
which ſhould not reach the matter by three fingers di- 
ſtance. You will get . to the amount of a ſil- 
ver penny weight of ſilver fixed into gold. And, when 
the whole ſhall have been fixed thus, day after day, the 
aquafortis, which before was green as an emerald, will 
become as clear as pump-water. Let the compoſition 
cool, and divide the water from the oil, which will ne- 
ver be the worſe for uſe, and muſt therefore be pre- 
ſerved. At the bottom af the veſſel, you will find the 

ſilver fixed into gold. VVV 


1. Sublime, on a ſand fire, ſome arſenic, with an 
equal weight of decrepitate ſalt. Take the middle and 
eryſtaline matter which ſublimates, rejecting the ſub- 
tile flour which riſes on the head, and the dregs which 
remain in the bottom. Sublime over again this cry- 
ſtal, and reiterate ſo many times as neceſſary that no 
flour ſnould longer ſublimate. . 

2. Calcinate ** fitver. with mercury, with which 
amalgamate it, and this as many times as you may 
find neceſſary, that the water in which you waſh your 
filver, after. the diſſipation of the mercury by means 
of fire, ſhould run as fair and clean as when you 
poured it. over it. e K 

3. Take one ounce of this calcinated ſilver, and four 
of the aforeſaid arſenic: ſublime the whole ſo many 
times as neceſſary, that nothing ſhould aſcend any more. 
This ſublimation may eafily be performed in a matraſs 
laid on its fide, which you.muſt turn ſo as to put al- 
ways underncath what is ſublimed above. By means of 


1 
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uch an induſtrious praftice you avoid: the. neceſſity of 

breaking ; Jour matraſſes every time you want tore. 

ſublime what was already ſublimed. At Hiſt the mat- 


ter turns into atone, which having pounded, yeu put 
on a digeſting bath, A it is all reduced into e of, 


— ou know to be done by the t en of the 
ve FA 4301 4 13 - 

- Take four parts of mereury, and one of that oll 
Put firſt the mereury into the crucible, , after- 


Wards, this fixt oil. Give a gradual fire, al "all the 
- compoſition: be reduced into a lump; which adheres to 
the crucible. Take it out and teſt th you. wil findit 
x to be the fineſt filver n e world. ani An _ 2 
Be 294 TOM 49:11) 1K: 
4 XIV. To extra merewry from om lead, - 
Take — aſhes one pound; vine aſhes fur ; uiek 
Ame: one; and pebbles Alelnsied two. Make a ffrong 
ye of the whole with diſtilled vinegar. Diſſolve in this 
two pounds of lead: and, when the lie is become white, 
throw in ten ounces of borax, When this is &ifl6lved, 
-throw the whole into'a retort,. and diſtil tt with a gra- 
duał fire You will get, inte the receiver; ten: bullet, 
at leaſt, of * ſilver. | 3 


Take lead — . — | poun H 12 ammoniac {alt four 
N brieks, pounded into a powder, three pounds. 
Diſtil this compoſition, in a „on a 455 fire. 
The receiver muſt be ve large, half full o ke, and 

"the fire muſt be continued for: twelve 7 Were 
by degrees, to the very laſt. 


NN e ee ee, 
Tanke fine lead; caleine it with common — get. 
with that fort of falt which is extracted from the refs 
feces, or caput mortuum of faltpetre and vitriol 
*eitated both together! Soak*the' whole warmly with 
oil of vitriol till you make it come into an unctuops 
paſte. This you will put in a pot, or crucible, well 
ted, and placed in a pan full of fand; with whieh 
. you will cover it over intirely. Make under” this 
à digeſting five; that is to thy, | ſuch a fire/as is ne- 
- eeflary to warm the fand: kee * ſo for ten 
men take off your matter and teſt it. Out of e bun 
dre and five Pounds weight of odd,” you will * 


"mn 
511 
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mates, or bebe bend. and half weight, of filver capable 


Fe XVII. Fixation gf ſalip ere 

Melt ſome lead in a crucible, and project on it pul- 
veriſed nitre, reiterating the projections in proportion 
as the matter fuſes, till it is entirely melted. . 


XVIII. Tranſmutation of iron into copper. 
Iron is eaſily . — into copper by means of the 
+ vitriol, To do this you put your iron ffratum Juper 

ſtratum in a deſcenſorium, and fet it over a Rrong Þþ aft 
fire, puſhed * bellows, till the iron melts and flows 
into copper. You muſt not forget when you have made 
your beds of vitriol, to water them a little over with 
vinegar ſaturated of ſaltpetre, alkaline, and tartar falts 


and verdigriſe. 


| XIX. Another to the ſame purpęgſe. 
Pound ſome vitriol in powder, and diftil the ſpirits 
from it by means of the retort. . Replace the fpirits on 
the caput mortuum, then plunge and extinguith in them 
ſome red hot iron laminas, or filings : Wy} by little, and 
bttle, the tron wik turn into copper. e ee 


XX. Another. 


Diſſolve vitrio] in common water; paſs it through 
filtering paper, then evaporate the water unto a p2/- 

lcula, and put it in the cellar, for one night, and you 
will obtain ſome green cryſtals. Redden them in the 
fire, then diſſo re thenitſbree or four times in diſtilled 

vinegar, drying them every time, till theſe cry ſtals be- 
come red. Diffolve them Again in the fame vinegar and 
extinguiſh' in it ſome red Hot iron laminas, "filings, or 
any other iron rubbiſh; they, and every one, will, by 


theſe means, turn into a very fine copper. 


\ Fs Fay E 
& 8 2 % 


XXI. To preſerve the brightneſs arm. 

Rub them with hart's marrow. Or, elſe, diffolve 
ſome alum powder with the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can 
find, (that of Montpellier which ſerves to make their 
famous yerdigriſe is the fitteſt), and rub your arms 
e ona ao tia bedats 


; XXII. To 
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XXII. Jo manage fleel ſo, * cut iron as it u I 


Draw, by an alembic, the water which will come from p 

a certain quantity of earth- worms; join with this wa- Wit: 
ter an equa} quantity of horſe radiſh's juice. Then t 
temper, four or five times, in this liquor your iron t! 
kindled red hot. That fort of ſteet is made uſe of 
for knives, ſwords, and other inſtruments, with which 


= may cut iron with as much eaſe as if it were 


* 
by x - ' 4 * 


1 . b FOE | a ; ; 
Me ee 45 15 3 MIT: Jofaftrn Beaſts! 7 +5 pews 
Tanke a deſcretionable quantity of garlick, rob them 
of their coarſeſt peel, then boil them in oil of nuts 
till reduced into an unguentum. Cover well your 
ſteel all over with that compoſitions to the thickneſs of 
half a crown. When this is done, put your ſteel, thus 
covered, in the forge, in the live coals, and it will be- 
come ſoft. To reſtore it afterwards to the temper, 
Called by artiſts red cherry colour, you muſt, after having 
made it red hot, plunge it in the coldeſt water. 


1 K (5-4 3 >; Ws 
XXIV. To extra# mercury from antimony. 
Take antimony. and decrepitate falt, of each one 
pound. Mix them together and put in a retort of two 
_ quarts. Set the retort pate bare fire, or on the gra- 
dual ſand fire. Let the beak. of the retort be in wa- 
ter, and at the bottom of that veſſel, wherein the wz- 


1 * 


ter is, you will find the running mercury of antimony. 


- * 


1 nn eien e wu 


XXV. I magical mercurial ring. 
_ Take verdigriſe half a pound, and an equal quantity of 
8 e e Pubveriſe each of them ſeparately, and put 
theſe powders into an iron pan which hath never been 
uſed before for any thing elſe; Boil the whole, for 
about two minutes, in very ſtrong vinegar. Then throx 
into the pan half a pound of crude mercury, which you 
will inceſſantly ſtir. with a wooden — 9 Begin to 
boil firſt by a flow fire, and never ceaſe to ſtir the whole 
well for fear of the adheſion of mercury, In proportion 
., as the vinegar ſinks you may add more, not exceeding, 
however, the quantity of Half a pint, or thereabouts. 
When this Has boiled about a couple of hours, the 
matter will rem 


OO 
4 r 


remain in a Jump at the bottom of the pap. 
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Let it cool with the ſmall quantitꝝ of vinegar which ſhall 

remain after the ebullition, then throw it into a large 
pan of cold water. Handle this umg well in that wa- 
ter, in order to purge it from all the mundiliæ. Throw 
that firſt water away, and put clean water in, and do 
the ſame again and again, keeping handling the matter 
well in your waters, till the laſt remains clear as rock wa- 
S ter. en your mercury 18 thus well fixed, putitina 
clean piece of linen to take off the ſuperfluous parts; and 
what remains well fixed aſter this ſecond trial, you muſt 
extend on a ſheet of white paper, on which, having 
flattened it quickly, and cut as haſtily, for ſear it ſhould 
grow too hard, into ſmall bits of the form and ſiae you 
like, you expoſe it to;the dew of one night, from the 
evening to the morning, and then you, will find it as 

bard as iron. Eb 5 $3 £ j 233 "Fs * b 


XVNVI. To melt. the aforeſaid mercury. . 

Take Alexandrian tuty, and terra merita, ofeach half 
2 pound, ſeparately pulveriſed and mixed afterwards to- 
gether. ey our bits of the above mercury, mak- 
ing the firſt an laſt Hrata, or beds, with the powders 
and a little thicker than the others. Cover your cru 
cible with another, and lute them ſo well that there 
ſhould no chink remain, which you will examine well 
after having dryed them in an oven. When. * 
dry, place your crucibles in a gold or black ſmith's 
furnace, and ſurround them well with live coals every 
-way, by the fides, top, and bottom, which you will make 
blaſting for a quarter of an hour; and puſh by ſtrength 
of bellows. during half an bour, then let them cool 
gradually in the fire till the next day: when, taking. off 
your crucible, you will find your matter turned into a 
gold colour, Throw it into a pan of water, and waſh 
it well till the water remains clear. The whole being 
granulated, put it in a ſmall crucible with half an ounce - 
of borrax, and melt it as you would gold or filver, then 
throw in it an ingot. With this matter you will make 
Er rawing this metal through the wiring 

nch, Or otherwiſe. | ; . 74 — £4 


- 7 * 
4 0 7 way * 
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XXVII. The virtue of thoſe rings. © 

They ſtop the colds in the head, ſhew the diſorders one 
may be affected with, particularly in thoſe mil gown 
monthly diſeaſes of women. At ſuch times - ring 
urs 
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turns of a dull red colour. They are alſo very ufefulin | 
"killing the worms in ſmall children, if ou make them 
boil in a varniſhed new pipkin, with "urn (or 


up 


four ounces) of water, F to a Lung, d N I 
faſting. lim 
on 

XXVII. 4 Kaen Py per which wi be found to "= you 
| fix ounces out. | eight, on the tet. tur 
Take two ounces of fine Tr, Which melt in & 

_ a crucible, adding gradually to it, after it is melted, WM. 
an equal quantity 1 Weng t of flour of ſulphur. "When 7 
all is calcinated, file fill a little warm, add WM the 
again to it half an 1.5 of common purified mer- ane 

| urg: ſtirrin continually with a ſpatula till the mer- fit 
cury " diſapp ars entirely. There will come a powder, WW vc 


of which FP you project one, on four ounces” of red N wt 
copper in fuſion, then ſtir and caſtin .- 48 85 | 
may obtain the promiſed advantage. 


XXIX. To whiten copper 45 as to make wery fink 2 me 
. avith one” r: 
neg Take five parts of copper, which vou will melt i in — 
a ęrucible, then throw in one part of zinc. As ſoon ta. 
_ us the zinc is in 5 take it off from the fire, ani 5 is. 
matter a little with an iron rod, then caſt it in t 
e of your e ＋ EY Wy lobk like fver caſted 
es. 


i 15 , 


XXX. To give the tac colour of 2 to copper, in 
© _ order ſo make fiatues, or other 41 K avith it. in 
Take one pound of cop er, me elt it in a crucible, w 
- then throw in 5 one ounce "of Alexandrian tuty reduced w 
into a fubtle powder, and mixed with two ounces of bi 
bean- flour. Sa atk La e to kee PE ſtirring this . 
and to ind, yourſelf againſt Funnies.” two al 
- Foes of fuſion, 55 wilt take this d e off "and ll ſe 
" waſh it well, and put it again in the crvcible with the Ml 
. ſame quantity as before of the ſame powders. When p. 
- melted, for this ſecond time, you may take it off, and n 
caſt it in the molds you GR g * * ns n 
for u. rens * 0 
v 


| XXL 9 imitate tortii If os on 1 . x. i 
eee r 


; 115 17 
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tem over a ſlom fire ſupported, by their nere i 
upon ſmal | iron bars. 


XI. Ta form the ſa ame on horn: 
Make a cold, diſſoli 15 5 or cis men in | filtered 
ork. 


«17 07 fart 


lime water: then lay fo Gong oft uor "Ik a bruſh. 

on your comb or, ather hor ** 8 1e — i 8. - 
— — it has not penetrate 4 5 t 3, W n 

turn it to do the ſame the other fiche | as 


XXXIII. To fofte 8 


it vH3 


Tate faltpere and camphixe equal IP dis 


them in a Iye made with two parts of oakwood aſhes 
and one of quick lime. Paſs this ſolution through a 
filtering paper, and vaporiſe it oyer a flow fire in a glaſs 
veſſel. There reſults a borax which, thrown in e. 
while i in fuſion, ene them perfety. 4 


| XXXIV. D — braſs faures over, n 1 

Take one ounce of aquafartis. Diſſolve in it over a 
moderate fire one drachm of good filver cut ſmall, or 
granulated. This filver being wholly diſſolved, take the 
veſſel off from the fire, and throw in it as much white 
tartar as is required to abſolve all the liquor. The reſt. 


is a paſte with which you may rub over any. wor made 


— copper, and 30d mel. will Ls it the e colour of 
er. ö J $1 7 1 f 1 


XXXV. To operate hi obo orc hh 2 90 iron into tek” PM 

Take beech and. willow, burn them together. en, 
in coals, extinguiſh them, before they are conſumed, 
with water, or rather, with chamber lye. Pound them 
well, and ſift them through a very fine fieve.. Then 
burn likewiſe ox horns, and prepare them the ſame 
way. Sift well, alſo ſoot, vine aſhes, burnt ſhoes aſhes, 
and pomegranates e der, putting afide a 1255 
ſeparately each e and mix them after wards, 
when uſed, in the - nay proportions,—Coals twelve 
pounds; horns: ten; ſhoes; vine, ſoot, and ral well 
nate, of each equal quantity, three pounds, all-we 
mixed together. To make one hundred pounds weigh 
of ſteel, there is required one hundred and tauenty pin = 
weight of good, ſoft Spaniſh iron, not ſtreaky: to which, 
if you give the:aforementioned doſe of the ſaid powders, 
prepared as directed, and put to the fire, for the * 


| N 22167 GB Sn bs. „ 
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of forty-eight hours, you will get the beſt ſteel which 
can be had. | W 1 1 


- _. ©. XXXVI. Another receipt for the ſame. 
. Take one butſhel' of beech. c u 
Liſted ; alder's coals, thus prepared, one vine 
aſhes and ſoot, both well pulveriſed and fifted, equal 


tify your iron bars with them in a crucible- well luted; 


then give a good fire for twenty-four hours. 


N. B. Obſerve that you muſt take care to uſe ney, 
and not floted wood, to make the ſaid aſhes, | 


2. If 1 want to have your ſteel white, you muſt 
2 to all the above powders one peck of juniper- wood 

a ( rehor 

3. If you want it purple, you muſt make a lexivia- 
tion of wn and * — ſoot and garlick, well 
pounded, equal parts; and a fufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to make the ſaid bullitorium, in which you will 
ſteep, cold, your iron bars before you cement them. 


4. You muſt proportionate the quantity of wind- 
holes in each kiln to the quantity of bars, and of cru- 


cibles, for which you intend to fit it. £ N 
5. The fratum fuper ſtratum t to be made one, 
or, one and an half, inch thick of powder to each bed. 
The bars ought to be ranged croſs-way one over ano- 
ther; and large crucibles are to be preferred to ſmall ones. 
Lou muſt take care to have them ſo well lated; as not 
to allow the leaſt air to find its way in; for there would 


reſult an intire miſcarriage of the whole operation; and, | 


beſides, your 3 would hence loſe all its virtue. 
Should you likewiſe let it get air before you make uſe 
of it, it would become quite dead and flat. Therefore 
you are cautioned to keep it always very cloſely confi- 


ned, in well-ſtopped veſſels, of whatever Kind they 
may be. That which comes off from the crucible, af· 


ter the operation, is not worſe for having been thus in 
uſe. It wants, therefore, nothing but an additional ſup- 
ply of 'freſh powder, joined to it, to make up what is 
loſt, or diminiſhed, by the frequent handlings of it, in 

taking it out, and putting it in, the erueibles again. 
6. The kiln ought to be wide by the inferior part, 
and go narrowly towards the top, which muſt end 4. 
RED | 5 neee $1333 {17} 25 £ Gow | 


coals ' pulveriſed and 
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conical form. By ſuch means, the heat contracted be- 
comes moves and acts with infinitely more power. 
Neither m 


the wind eſcape, 


ut « 4n efimate of the cofte, and profits, of fich an opera- ' 


8 tion in France. | 
The thouſand weight of iron, in bars flat on one 
ide, coſts about ty [ivres. Two thouſands being 


hundred and tabenty livres, or, ſtue pounds ſterling. 
Ten crucibles this will employ ; ten libres. 
Powders for the two thouſands ; forty liures. 


For two men to fit up, and watch, in order to keep 


up the fire; four liures. 3 
To prepare the ſteel, after it is out of the cru- 
cibles, and render it marketable; taventy liures. 


weight.—Thus, the two thouſands weight, which may 


by 


hundred ltvres. 


pound, there is, clear profit, four hundred livres a 
ow, you may, on this calculation, have as many 
very week. _ 
MO XXXVII. To take immediately ruft from iron. 
sc oil of tartar per deliquium. ; 
XXXVIII. To obtain good filver from peavter. 
1. Take quick lime made from rock or tranſparent 
pebbles, and one pound of common falt. With thoſe 
wo ingredients make a ftrong lye which = will eva- 
porate on the fire to the reduction of one 


pounds of pewter, to which, after fuſion, you will add 
ona one 


you negle& to have it ſo conſtructed as 
to be provided with an aſh-hole, or a place underneath _ 
wherein the aſhes may fall; and ſeveral openings to let 


requiſite, at a time, for one fingle operation, make one 


All the expence amounts to txvo hundred Iiures, or 
1ght pounds eight, or ten, ſhillings fterling, or thereabout. 
Iron, thus turned into ſteel, whether white or purple, 
comes, on computation, to two /ols, or one penny, & 
pound; which makes one hundred liures per thouſand, 
de made in the ſame kiln, every week, come to tao ' 
If you ſell your ſteel, on the footing of fx /ols per 
veek; which, in a year, would make 20,800 livrer— — 


kilns as you pleaſe; and each kiln may make a kilnful 


You' muſt rub your iron with a piece of rag ſteeped * 


8 


hird part of 
hat it made before. Next, melt in a crucible two 


1 
3 
ö 
N 
| 
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one pound of hema!ites. The whole being well-incor- 


— 


* 


e: and, when quite cold, melt it again, and throw 


it again into new lye, repeating the ſame proceſs for | 
ſeven different times, and uſing, freſh lye, prepar 1 


o * ey 


above, every time. 


2. The next operation is to take one ounce WIE 
moniac falt „ AN equal quantity of borax, eight {ruples | 
| tile 


of auripigment, reduce them into a very fine and ſu 


* 
"AE 


powder, and being 1 1 incorporate them | 


into a paſte with two new-laid eggs, and 
ut all together with the pewter, ready prepared as be- 
ore mentioned, in a crucible, hen all is in fuſion, 
continue the fire for one hour; then, take off the eru- 
cible. There you will find your filver, fit to ſtand the 
teſt of all the allayers. | 


„XXX. To fen inn. 
Take half an ounce of tartar; two of common ſalt; 
and two and a half of verdigriſe. Mix all together, and 


expoſe it in a porringer to the dew of nine nights run- 


ning. This will turn into water, in which, when red- 
hot, you may kill your iron. ee 


XL. To melt iron ſo that it will ſoread under the hammer. | 


Take equal quantities of lime, tartar, and alkali ſalt. 
Pour over it a [ufficient quantity of cow-piſs, to make a 
thick pap with it, which you will fet a-drying in the ſun, 
or before the fire. Make an iron red-hot in the fire; 
then, plunge it in that matter. Lou may afterwards 
melt it as you would filver ; and, then, work it the ſame 


way, when cold, 40 
XLI. To give iron a temper to cut porphyry: 
Make your iron red-hot, and plu 197 diſtilled 


water from nettles, acanthus, an fila lla, (or mouſe- 
ears); or in the very juice pounded out from theſe] 


plants. 


XI. II. J ſoften all forts of metals. 
Take ſublimated f e borax, and 
ammoniac ſalt, of each equal parts pulveriſed. Project 

fome of that powder over any metal when in a ſtate i 
1758. and you will obtain the deſired effect of making 


£ * — 
. 


PURA and melted, throw it in part of your aforeſaid 


* 
r — 33 . Ks 
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XI.III. To ſoften all ſorts metall. 
Take ſublimed mercury, euphorbium, borax, and 

ammoniaec ſalt, of each equal parts pulveriſed. Project 


ſome of that powder over any metal, hen in a ſtate 


of fuſion, and you will obtain the defired effect of 


making it ſoft. 


XLIV. To ſoften a ſophiflic metal. 

Take black ſoap and common ſalt, of each two 
ounces; human excrements dried and-pulyerifed; four 
ounces; roek alum an equal n and nitre ſalt, 
half an ounce, Incorporate all together in a pan, over 
the fire, with bullock's gall, keeping ſtirring with a ſpa- 
tula, till you feel no longer with it any faling particle. 
Then take off the pan from the fire, and let the com- 
poſition cool. Of this you may throw ſome into the 
crucible in which your metal is in fun. 


> 4 3" 5 e r 
Take tythimalus, or ſpurge; roots of wild horſe - 


radiſh, bryonia, and purſlain, of each equal quanti- 


ties. Pound all together, ſo that you may get at leaſt 
one pound of juice. Add to this one pound of red- 
haired child's water; ſaltpetre, alkaline, gem and am- 
moniac ſalts, of each one drachm. When you have 
mixed all well together in a glaſs veſſel perfectly ctoſed 
and ſtopped, bury it in the cellar, and let it there lie 
for twenty days. Then bring it up again, and put it 
in a retort, to which you will adapt and lute well jts 
receiver, and begin to diſtil by a gradual fire. Now, 
when you want to get arms of a good temper, you 
have only to plunge them in this diftilled liquor, after 
having previouſly made them red hot in the fire, 


XLVI. Another very hard tember. 
Take nettles? juice, bullock's gall, child's water, or 


| ſtrong vinegar, and a little ſalt, Incorporate well all 


this together, and plunge any red-hot iron in it. 


XLVII. To melt iron and make it ſoft. 
Take two pounds of auripigment, and four of oil of 
tartar, Make the auripigment ſdak up all the oil of 
tartar, and dry it up afterwards over a ſoft fire. 
Then put ſmall bits of iron = a crucible ; and, when 
very 
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very red, throw by little at a time about half @ pound 
of that auripigment prepared as before; and you wil 
find your iron ſoft and white. 


| XLVIII. To aobiten iron like filwer. ; 
Melt iron filings in a crucible, 2 with realgar, or 
red arſenic. Then take one ounce of that matter and | 
one of copper; melt all together, and put it in a cop- | 
pel. It will give you one ounce of good filver. 


« 


XLIX. To render tron brittle, ſo as to pound like glaſs. | 
Take the diſtilled water from rock alum, plunge in it 
ſeven different times your pieces of iron, or ſteel, beaten 
very thin, and made red hot every time. This opera | 
tion will render them ſo brittle, that you may pound 
them in a. moxtar, afterwards, as you could glaſs. 


L. Ingredients which ſerve to the melting of iron. 
Iron is to be melted with any of the following ingre- 
-dients; wiz. pewter, lead, marcaſite, magneſia, auri- 
"mms antimony, crown-glaſs, ſulphur, ammoniac 
falt, citrine-mirobolans, green, or freſh, pomegranate 
rinds, Sc. Sc. OY « 8 | , | 


LI. To me! or calcinate the blade of a feword without hurt- 

| ing the ſcabbard. 15 

Vou muſt drop into the ſcabbard of the ſword ſome 
arſenic in powder, and ſqueeze over it ſome part of the 

Juice of a lemon. Then replace the ſword into its ſcab- 
bard. In a quarter of an hour afterwards, or little 

more, you will fee what a furpriſing effect this will 


LIL A ſpirit avhich will diſſoluè all forts of flones, without 
excepting the moſt hard. : 

Take rye-flour and make ſmall balls with it, which} 
Fou will dry; then put them into a retort well luted, 
and place it over a gradua} fire to draw the ſpirits byj 
diſtillation. If in the ſpirituous liquor, which will cc 
come from this operation, you put any ſtone whatever p. 

zt will diſſolve. | 237 


hy Wy Hh A wo 


| | LI. To refine penuter. ty 
it Take fine pewter, and put it into a crucible, ny fo 
1 | | | melte 
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melted, project over it, at different times, ſome nitre, till 
u W it comes to a perfect calcination. Repeat this three dif- 
WM ferent times, pounding the matter into powder, which 
you will mix with charcoal's duſt. Then, being thus 
Ms melted for the third time, it will refume its former ſub- 
or ſtance of pewter, with this difference, that it will b. 
id | refined to an infmitely ſuperior degree. 


5 LIV. To fix mercury. as 
| Take verdigriſe in powder, which you will put in a 
J. WH crucible. Make a hole in that powder, and place in it a 


knot of mercury previouſly impregnated with white 
of eggs' water, Cover this knot over with borax, 
and add again over this ſome more verdigriſe and 

ounded glaſs, one or twy fingers deep. Lute well the 
lid of the crucible, and give a pretty ſmart fire, though 
gradually, and not at once, for the ſpace of two hours. 


LV. To extract mercury from lead, 

Take lead and beat it into ſheets, or laminas, very fine. 
Put theſe in a glaſs veſſel with common ſalts, a double 

uantity of the lead. Cover this well, and bury it un- 

er ground for nine days at leaſt. After that time, if 
you open the veſſel again, you will find your lead turned 
8 into running mercury, or quickſilver, at the bottom 
5 * 5 646973 e 


re- 
uri - 
niac 
nate 


burts 


ſome IE | | 

f the LVI. The compoſition of ca mirrors and cylinders, © 
ſcab- Take one pound and a half of -red copper; eight 
little ounces of refined pewter; one and a half of ſtellated 


wil mars-regulus, otherwiſe regulus of antimony ; half an 
ounce of biſmuth; one and a half of nitre, and a diſ- 
| cretionable quantity (that is to ſay as much as you 
ite pleaſe) of filver, 


which! 


which VII. The true compoſition of metellic mirrors, or looking « 
lated; ' © glaſſes, uſed among the ancients. 

its bi 7 Take one pound of decapitated, or well purified, 
vil copper, which you will melt; then throw over it three 


ateverlyl Pounds of refined pewter. As ſoon as they thall be 
both in good fuſion, add fix ounces of calcined red 
tartar, two of arſenic, half an ounce of ſaltpetre, and 
two drachms of alum. © Leave all this in fuſion together 
for the ſpace of three, or four, hours, that all the ſaits 

| | Do | may 


Wei 
melted 


o 
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may well evaporate, then you will caſt this compoſition | 


in the flat ſaud mould prepared for it. 


2. To give theſe mirrors the requiſite poliſh, you 
proceed as follows, Begin firſt by taking the coarſeſt 
part away with the wheel over a. grinding-ſtone, after 
the ſame method as the pewterers and braziers do, and 


then you ſmoothen them with water till they are ſuf- 
ficiently poliſhed by attrition. The ſecond ſtep is to 
take the mirror from that wheel, and put it on the 
wooden one covered with leather, after having rubbed 
it well with emery in order to give it a fine poliſh, and 
eat off the ſcratches which may have happened to it on 
the firſt wheel. Then you muſt take it again from this 


wheel and put it on another of the ſame kind, covered | 


likewiſe with leather, after having previouſly rubbed 

our mirror with prepared blood-ſtone, and waſhing 
it afterwards wich magiſter of pewter. Take. notice 
that you are to make your mirrors obſerve, on both 
theſe laſt leathered wheels, the ſame oblique: direction 
in turning them, and continue ſo long till the mirror 
has acquired a ſufficient fineneſs and brightneſs,  _ 
_ Convex and ardent mirrors are rubbed and. poliſhed 
in the ſame manner. 177 10 „ ir e 


LVIII. To make convex and ardent mirrort. 
1. Take one pound of copper in laminas. Cut them 


in ſmall pieces to get them into a erucible, and impreg | 


nate them with -eiof tartar. Then take a quarter of a 
pound of white arſenic in powder, with which you will 
ſtratify your laminas, putting bed upon bed till the 
crucible is full. Cover this crucible with a lid of the 
ſame earth; lute it well and ſet it to dry. When done, 


plunge it to the lid in the ſand, and. give it © gradual | 

„ U- : 
ring that time the oil prepares the-copper,. in detaining | 
the arſenic and making it pals into it with the ſame fa- | 
cility as oil paſſes through leather. Tou may, if you iſ 
chuſe, place yoar crucible in the furnace on the bare fire; 


fire, till it is ſtrong enough to evaporate the oi 


but then you muſt manage the fire gradually till the 
oil is quite evaporated. _ This being done, let the cru- 
cible eool, and break it; you will find your copper vi 
riegated with ſeveral colours, and it would be ſtill more 
10, if, inſtead of arſenic, you had uſed auripigment. 
2. Take of this copper one part, and two of brafs. 


Melt firſt the braſs on a blaſting fire; then throw . 
; Y 
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your prepared copper. When they ſhall have been 


on ia good fuſion a pretty good while, throw this meta} 

into a pan full of lukewarm water, over which you 
ou mall have placed a birch-broom, to force your metal 
elt to granulate in falling through its twigs into the water. 


By ſuch precaution your metal will be ſo hard as to re- 
ſift the file; will not be brittle; and acquire the ſame 
qualities as ſteel, inſtead of which you may even employ 


to it, on many occaſions, for various forts of works. 
the 3. Now take of this hardened metal three! parts; of 
ed the beſt Cornwall pewter, and perfectly free from lead, 
nd one part. Melt firſt the metal, as we 1aid before, on a 
on blaſting fire, then put your. pewter to it; and, when 
his both are well melted together, you will throw this 
red compoſition in the convex mould to make the concave, 
bed and in the concave to make the convex: mirrors. This 
ung compoſition is the beſt which can be empla ed for the 
tice manufacturing of theſe ſorts of mirrors. It is white, 
oth hard, never brittle, and ſuſceptible of receiving the 
— higheſt and molt ſiniſhed poliſh, ' Rte 
f LIX. To give tools ſuch a temper, as will enable them ts 
hed 5 '. \ fawaartle; ; -... | 
Make the tool red-hot in the fire; and, when red 
cherry- colour, take it off from the ſire, rub it with a 
i piece of candle; and ſteep it immediately in good ſtrong; 
— vinegar, in winch you fhall have diluted ſome ſoot. 
of LX. 70 ſoften ion; and barden it afterwards. more than 
will 1.7 in hen Fo 5:55: | 
| the T. Make a little chink lengthways in an iron bar, in 
f the which you will pour melted lead. Then make it evapo- 
lone, rate by a ftrong fire, as that for copelling. Renew this 
„dual operation four or five times, and the bar will become 
Du- very ſoft. You harden it afterwards in ſteeping it, 
nn when red hot, in mere forge water; and ib will be of 
ie fa- 0 good a temper as to be fit for lancets, razors, and 
% knives, with which you will be able to cut other iron 
e ne; without its ſplitting or denting. tant N YU 
u the i 2. It has been found by experience, that an armour 
cru: can never be good proof againſt fire - arms, if it has not 
er Vo firſt been ſoftened with oils, gums, wax, and other ince- 
more rative things, and afterwards hardened by ſteeping 
os . them ſeveral times over in binding waters. 
ow u, i B 3 LXI. To 
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LXI. 75 operate tbe pranſmutation of iron into damaſt- | 
feel. 
You muſt firſt purge it of its uſual brittleneſs; and, 


after having reduced it into filings, make it red hot in 


a crucible ; fteep it ſeveral times in oil of olives, in 
which you ſhall have before thrown ſeveral times melted ' 


lead. Take care to cover the veſſel in which the oil is 
contained, every time you throw your ſteel into it, for 
fear the oil ſhould catch fire. 


LXII. To guard iron againſt ruſting. 
Warm your iron till you can no more touch it with- 
out burning yourfelf. Then rub it with new and clean 
white wax. Put it again to the fire, till it has ſoaked 


in the wax. When done, rub it over with a piece of | 


ferge, and this iron will never ruſt. 
LXIII. To cut pebbles with eaſe. 


— 


Boil it a good white in ſome mutton-fuet ; and, then, 


Jou will cut it very eaſily. 
LXIV. To whiten copper. 


Fake auripigment and eggs ſhells calcined, equal | 


quantities. Put all together in a pot covered with an- 
other having a little hole on the top. Give it firſt the 


wheel-fire for three hours. Then increaſe the fire, and, 


what ſhall have been ſublimed remix with the feces a- 
gain. Sublime anew, and mix again the fe; and the 
flours together. Then, for the third time, there will 
be no more ſublimation; only the flours will ſwim over 
the /zces. Now take arſenic of one fingle ſublimation, 
and crude tartar, of each equal parts well mixed toge- 
ther, and ſtratify with this mixed powder ſome very 


thin copper laminas. Then puſh the fire with violence to 
the degree of fufion, and granulate it in water, which 
you are to put in great agitation for a good while before | 
”=_ throw the matter into it, in order to prevent therc- | 


y your matter from ſparkling when you throw it. In 
reiterating this operation on the fame metal, you will 
render your copper as beautiful as filver. 


LXV. A projection on copper. 
1. Take fine pewter two punces, which you will 
melt in a crucible. When melted, throw in it by 5 


F . , .. CIS x 1, ©, 
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at a time the ſame weight of flour of brimſtone. Stir 
every time with a rod, till you ſee both your pewter 
and ſulphur. well calcined. Then take the crucible 
out of the fire, and throw in half an annce of crude. 
mercury. Let it cool and pulveriſe this. | 

2. Now melt four ounces of molten copper. When 
in goed fuſion project on it, by degrees, one ounce d 
the above powder, ſtirring carefully, while you do it; 
with a ſtick, Leave it thus in fuſion far a little while, 
and then you may uſe it for making all forts of plates. 
It is ſo beautiful, that, if you teſt it on the coppel with 
kad, it, will ſtand it perfectly. | 


LXVI. A receipt for the preparation of emery. 
1. Calcine eaſtern, or Sant emery, three, or 
four, times in the fire; then let it cool. Pound it and 
make ſtrata ſuper flrata of it, with double the quantity 
of ſulphur-vivum in powder. Leave this crucible in the 
furnace with a ſtrong fire during three or four hours. 
Repeat this proceſs four different times over, then re- 
duce your emery into an impalpable powder. Put it 
next into a matraſs, pour over it regal water, that: 
it ſwim over by three fingers deep. Put this in di- 
geſtion for eight hours. Pour off by inclination your 
regal water impregnated with the dye. Put new water 
on your matter, and ſet it on digetting again for eight 
other hours, as the former. Then take your thus tinged. 
waters, which you will mix and putin a retort. Diftil 
moſt part of it, till you ſee that what remains in the re- 
tort is yellow. This is the true oil of emery, in which 
you will put the bigneſs of a filbert of camphire. 
2. Exfulphurate in a crucible, on a good fire, and 
during two hours, what quantity you pleaſe of arſenic. 
Then take to ounces of the aforeſaid oil of emery, one 
of your exſulphurated arſenic, an equal quantity of 
ſalt of tartar drawn with diſtilled vinegar, two of ſub- 
Hmate, and two of filver ; which you will have diffolved 
in an aguafortis made with nitre and vitriol. -Put all to- 
gethter in a matraſs ſo large that the compoſition ſhould 
occupy no more than a third part of it, and of which, 
vou thall have cut the neck off, to obtain a more eaſy: 
evaporation of the compounds from it. Put this matraſe. - 
in the ſand as high as the matter, and give it a moderate 
lire for two hours, then a ſtrong one for fix, after which, 
you. will let the frre go _ of itſelf. When done, os 
. will 
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will find your matter in a ſtone in the matraſs. Take it 
out and pound it into powder. One ounce of this pow- 
der, projected upon another ounce of ſalt in fuſion, if 
you keepit a little while in that ftate, and throw it af- 
terwards into oil of olives, will increaſe your gold by a 
third of its primary quantity and rather more: And you 
may thus inereaſe it again and again by repeating. the 
CIDER. ,), ͤ „ 


LXVII. A fackititiaus amiant; or the quay to make an 
e MONT IR.:. S 
Take rotten oak wood which you will calcine into 
aſhes, and mix with an equal quantity of pearl aſhes, 
Boil all together in ten times its weight of water. 
When this has boiled one hour, add as much water to 
it as there may have, been evaporated, and boil now. in 
it a large ſtick of alumen plumaſum, during one hour. 
Take off the veſſel from the fire, and carry it into the 
cellar. In a month's time you Will find your alum as 
foſt as flax. Spin it, and get it weaved into a cloth. 
The fire will never have any power over it. On the 
contrary, the beſt way to waſh it is to throw it on red- 
hot coals; and, after having there let it burn through 
out, take it off, and you will find it perfectly clean. 


LXVIII. To render tartar fuſibe and penetrating. 
T. Stratify cakes of white tartar with vine branches. 
When done ſet them on fire by the top, and when ar- 
rived at the bottom your tartar. will be calcined. 

2. Diſſolve this calcined tartar in aquavitæ, then 
paſs it through the filtring paper, and next evaporate 
the brandy. What. ſhall: remain is the ſalt of tartar, 
which you muſt find to be as white as fnow. Pour 
over it the beſt and the trueſt French ſpirit of wine 
fo that it ſhould exceed over the ſalt the thickneſs | 
of an inch. Set it on fire. As ſoon as your ſpirit of | 
wine ſhall be all conſumed, your ſalt of tartar will be | 
fufible and penetrating. 3 1 | ; 2 off | 
3. Now ſhould you make any won red-hot, and pro- 
ject on it a little of that ſalt, it will penetrate it through 
and through, and leave after it a veſtige as white as fil- 
ver in the place where it touched. 


1215 LXIX. To extract mercury from any metal. 
„1. Diſſolve lead, antimony, or any other metal, in good 
| common 


) 


— 
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common agnafbrtis. When that water ſhall have diſ- 
ſolved as much of it as it can, pour it out by inclination, 
and on what fhall not yet be quite diffolved, but cor - 
roded only in a white powder, pour ſome hot water. 
Shake then the matraſs in which the metal is, and you 
will find that the water will finiſn to diſſolve what 
the aquafortis could: not. Next to this paſs it through 


a a filtring paper; and, what you will find not able to 


paſs, diſſolve it now with ſome freſh aquafortis, or only 
water, if it ſo appear to you that this may do. Continue 
thus the ſame diſſoluting proceſs, till you have obtained 
a perſect diffolution of all the powder, and you have 


made it paſs through the filtring paper. Now take all 


your ſeveral diſſolutions, both thoſe made with hot 
water and thoſe made with .aquafortis, and mix them 
all together. Make a precipitation of that diſſolution 
to the bottom of the veſſel in form of white curds, by 
means of a water impregnated with falt. Edulcorate 
this twice, with cold common water, and once with 
ſome a little warm, then dry it. | | 

2. Take one ounce of that diſſolution, thus edulco- 


rated and exſiccated into powder; half an ounce of 


ammoniac ſalt ſublimed over common ſalt. Grind all 
together on a marble ftone with a mullar for a 
long while, that it may be well incorporated, as the 
painters do their colours; and, to ſucceed better in 
that incorporation, impregnate it with diſtilled vinegar. 
Now put all this into a pan, and pour cold water over 
it, ſo that it ſhould ſwim over the matter, ſtir it well 
twice a day with a ſtick, for three whole weeks. Then 
take quick lime, which you will lack with the ſwiming 
liquor which covers your matter; and, with equal 
quantities of the powder which lies under it, and the 
Hacked lime, make ſmall bullets, which you will put 
into a retort well luted, and puſh it on with a great 
fire. You will ſoon ſee the mercury going into the 
receiver, which you muſt have had the precaution of, 
filling with water, and under which, at the bottom, 
7; 76-5 C5: 5 

3. The ſame proceſs carefully attended to, may pro- 
eure you mercury from all the metals and minerals 
I 7 65 rn 3 


EXX. To dye in gold filver e, ar luminas, through and 
Hoo through, Red 

7 This curious operation is performed by means of 

the admirable ſalt of Glauber, which is made with nitre 


B 5 and 
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and vitriol oil, in the following manner. — Take what 
quantity you pleaſe of nitre ſalt, pour over it a ſufficient 
uantity of oil of vitriol, to have it ſwim: over. When 
the ebullitions arifing from that mixture ſhall be ended, 
diſtil to dryneſs ; there remains a white ſalt known un- 
der the name of ſalt of Glauber. _ — 
2. Diſſolve in what quantity of warm water you think 
proper, or be in need of, a ſufficient quantity of that 
It as may ſaturate it, which you know when you ſee 
the water can diſſolve no more of it. In this diffolution 
put a drachm of calx, or magiſter, of gold. Then put 
in digeſtion in it ſilver laminas cut ſmall and thin, and 
let them ſo for twenty-four hours over a very gentle 
fire. At the end of that term you will find them tho- 


roughly dyed gold colour, inſide and outſide. 1 


LXXI. To reſine peter. ic 

Take fine pewter, melt it ina crucible. When done, 
project over it at ſeveral times ſome nitre till you ſee it 
calcined, Then pound it into powder, and mix it with. 
an equal quantity of charcoal pulveriſed very fine. 
If, in this condition, you melt it again, it will reſume 
np form. of pewter, only refined in a much ſuperior: 
degree. =o | | | 

wel LXXII. To mate a perpetual motion. 

Take aguafortis, in which you will throw ſome ſteel- 
filings well dried. Leave this mixture to lay ſor ſix or 
eight hours. Then pour out the aguafortis in another 
bottle, in which you will throw a ſmall loadſtone of 
good quality, and ſtop it well that no air get in. You: 


- 


will obſerve a perpetual motion. 


 LXSNHUT.. 4 fecret fre. 4 

Have a barrel open by one end, and pierced with a: 
dozen of holes on the other. Put. in it three or. four 
buſnels of oat-ftraw cut very fine, as that which is given 
to horſes. Get next half a buſhel of barley, which ſhall 
have ſoaked for three days in. lime water, and 
drained in a ſheercloth of all the water which:can run. 
out of it. Place this wet barley in a lump over the oats' 
ſtraw, then cover it with other ſimilar cut ſtraw; and let 
it reſi till the time that, when you thruſt your hand init, 
you feel it warm. This heat you may keep up by throw- 
ing, with a gardner's watering-pot, about half a pint. 
et water every other day.. | 

5 LXXIV 4 
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EXXIV. An oil, one ounce of <vhich.<vill laft longer than. 
one pound of any other. . | 

Take freſh butter, quick lime, crude tartar, and com 

mon ſalt, of each equal parts, which you pound and nux. 

well all together. Saturate it with good brandy, and. 

diſtil it in a retort over a graduated fire, after having. 
adapted the receiver, and luted well the joints. 


LXXV. To make a coppel with aſhes. 
Take equal parts of the aſhes. reſulting from vine- 
branches, mutton-bones, and harts* horns burnt and i 
calcined... Moiſten them with a little common water, 
then preſs. them very hard in. a mould called Coppel. 
Then take aſhes from the. jaws. and teeth of a jack, 
which you put over the ether aſhes to the thickneſs of 
2 crown piece, pounding well theſe alſo over the others 
as hard as you can. 'Theſe.laſt aſhes ſerve to ſet off 
clean the grain of the metals you are teſting on them. 


The harts-horn aſhes ſerve to bind, or unite, thoſe of vine-- 


branches and muttaon- bones together, and to dra down 
at the ſame time the lead. Vou muſt uſe eight times as 
much lead as the compoſition, you want to teſt by the 
co nel, weighs, 


LXXVI. . To folder inen, or any otber. metal, auitbout fire. . 


1. Take one ounce of ammoniac, and one of common, 
ſalts; an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much 
of bell- metal, with three ounces of antimony. Pound 
well all together and fift it. Put this into a piece ol 
linen, and incloſe it. well all round with fullers earth, 
about one inch thick. Let it, dry, then put it between 
two crucibles. over: a flow fire to get heat by degrees. 
Puſh.on. the fire tilb the lump contained in the crucibles 
become quite red hot, and melt. all together. Then. 
let the veſſels, and the whole, cool. gradually and pound 
it into powder. IL 

2. When you want to folder any thing, put the two 
pieces you want to join on a table, approaching their en- 
tremities as near as you can one to another. Make a 
cruſt of fullers* earth ſo, that holding to each piece, and 
pating under the joint, it ſhould be open over it on the 
top. Then throw ſome of your powder between and 
over the joint. Have again ſome borax, which put 
ito hot wine till this is „ and with a feather. 


— 
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rub your powder at the place of the joint; you will 

ſee it immediately 3 As ſoon as the boiling ſtops, 

the conſolidation is made. If there be any roughneſs 

you muſt ſmoothen it by rubbing with a grinding ſtone, 
or the file will haye no power over it. - 


LXXVH. ' To folder ewith fire. . 
Make a paſte with pulveriſed chalk and gum-water, 
which you will put round the two broken pieces placed 
on a table, and prepared as before mentioned in the pre- 
ceding receipt. The only difference is, that you are to 
rub oyer the two united extremities with melted foap; 
and, after having thrown. ſome of the above powder 
at the place of the joint, you are to hold a kindled piece 
of charcoal over it. This will immediately ſet the 
matter in fuſion, which is no ſooner done but you may 

take off the paſte, and you will find it conſolidated. | 


, , TIE. To Mat Dorey, „„ 
Take two ounces of rock-alum ; dilute it and mix it 
with two ounces of alkaline ſalt which is uſed in making 
of glaſs. Put all into a pewter pot, and ſet it a-doing, 
for the ſpace of half an hour, over a gentle fire; then 
take it aut of the water. Take next two ounces of gem 
falt in powder, as much of alkaline ſalt, two pounds 
of virgin honey, and one of cow-milk. Mix well all 
together, and ſet it in the ſun for three days. Then 
the borax is done. | „ 


LXXIX. To render iron as white, and beautiful, as ſiluer. 
Take ammoniac ſalt in powder, and mix it with an 
equal quantity of quick lime. Put then all together 

into cold water, and mix well. When done, any iron 

piece, which you ſhall have made red hot, will, if you 
oP it in that prepared water, become as white as 
iver. 3 


LXXX. To calcine pewter, and render it as white, 
5 and as bard, as filver. | 
Melt well your pewter ina crucible, fo that it may be 
very fine and clear. Pour it afterwards into a very 
ſtrong vinegar, then into mercurial water. Repeat that 
operation as many times as you pleaſe, you will each 
py time give it an additional degree of hardneſs and ww” 
TE TOY NE3S, 
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neſs, drawing near to ſilver; ſo much that it will, at 
laſt, be very difficult to diſtinguiſn it from filver itſelf. 


LXXXI. Azother to the ſame purpoſe. 
Make again a good lye with vine- branch aſhes and 
vinegar. Throw in it your pewter when in fuſion. Re- 
peat this, ſeven different times. —— Have next ſome 
new goat's milk in which you ſhall have added ſome 
white arſenic in powder. Melt your pewter again; then 
throw it · in this preperation. Repeat twelve times the 
—_ ; and the pewter will become as hard and as white 
as ver. | e DL 


ILXXXII. To wvhiten braſs. 21.4} 
1 Take roſin and ſalt-petre, equal quantities. Pound 
all in a mortar, and reduce it into an iinpalpable powder: 
Put this into an earthen pan made red-hot; and thus 
burn the matter. As ſoon as done, you muſt waſh, and 
dry it; then grind it again well into an impalpable pow- 
der as before, with the addition of an equal quantity 
of auripigment. Then put all this into a crucible, co- 
ver it with another well luted and having a little hole in 
the top, which you will ſtop by laying only a medal on 
it. When calcined take what you will find clear in 
the bottom, not what will have ſublimed on the top. 
Make a very fine powder of this matter; and, with on- 
fingle ounce of that powder, you will be able to whiter 
two pounds of braſs, in proceeding about it as follows. 
2. Melt firſt your braſs as uſual ;- and, when in good 
fuſion caſt it into very good vinegar; an operation which 
* muſt repeat three times. Then, when you melt it 
r the fourth time, you are to project on it, as we ſaid 
before, one ounce only (if you have two pounds of braſs} 
of the ſaid powder, which will render your braſs as white 
as ſilver. VV. B. To melt the braſs with more facilit 
there are ſome who throw in the crucible a certain diſ- 
cretionable quantity of mice-dung; and I recommend 
to do the fame. It will be found of no ſmall ſervice, in 
haſtening the fuſion of that metal, 3 


LXXXII. Ai other metbodl. 
Braſs, copper, iron or ſteel may alſo be eafily whĩitened 
by means of the butter from Cornwall tin, or pewter, 


repay — ſublimate, procecding as follows. 


Take 
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Take Cornwall pewter, about one pound; add to it 
half that quantity of ſublimate. Set it on a ſtrong fire, 
and ſublime. The firſt water which ſublimes is not 
good, throw itaway. The ſecond is good, which you 
know byits white colour. Now, if you make a piece of 
copper, braſs, ſteel, or iron, it does not. ſignify which, 
red hot, and ſteep it in that water, it will become as 
white as filver. | 


LXXXIV. To extract gold from luer. 
1. Melt, whatever quantity you pleaſe, of lead;. 
in a crucible, over a fire of clear and bright live-coals. 
Have at the fame time in fuſion an equal quantity of 
ſulphur. Then take your firftcrucible, in which the lead 
is melted, off from the fire; and, before the lead ſhall 
congeal, throw in the ſame quantity in weight of quick 
ftlver. Stir and mix well this with a ftick. When 
this is done, pour now your ſulphur, from the other 
crucible, over the mixture of lead and quickſfilver 
E have juſt made, and which coagulates, continually 
Tirring carefully the matter with a ſpatula, for fear the 
ſulphur ſhould blaze and be conſumed before it 1s all 
poured in. When the whole is come quite cold, grind it. 
on amarble table with a mullar. Then put all again into 
a crucible over the fire, and leave it in fuſton tall all the- 
ſulphur is burnt out, and the matter be fluid enough. | 
to be caſt in an ingot, This will look like the regulus 
of melted antimony. It will have even its brittleneſs. 
2. Reduce now this. compoſition into powder; and, 
with an equal quantity in weight of it and of ſilven 
laminas, make rata ſuper ſtrata of them, alternately, in 
a crucible beginning and ending always with the 
powder. Then, over the laſt bed, put about half an 
inch thick of Venetian glafs, or cryſtal, reduced into an 
impalpable powder. Obſerve however that the cruci- 
ble ſhauld- not be filled ſo near the brim as to let the 
glaſs boil over. Make a fire ſtrong enough to melt both 
the matters and the glaſs, and ſet them thus in fuſion 
all together for a good hour at leaſt. Then take off, 
and let cool, your regulus, in breaking your crucible, , 
make a coppel, or teſt, in which you will put lead 
in fufion, till it is as fluid as it can be. row-in 
your regulus to purify it by that teſt in the ſame manney 
as ſilver - ſnüths do.——— When your flyer ſhall be 

f 1 b 9. "© fallen. 


fallen to the bottom very pure, put it in laminas, or 

anulate it; then put it to diſſolve in aguafortiss Yon 
will ſee ſome ſmall particles precipitating from it, in the 
form of black powder. It is fine gold. Waſh theſe 
in warm water; then put them in fuſion, in a crucible, 
and you will have very true, and good pieces of gold, fit. 
for any of the chymical phyſics, and capable to ftand 
any teſt whatever you may put it to. | 


SECRETS for the compoſitionof V arnisHEs, &c, 


I. A gold varniſb. 

ARE Farabe, or amber, eight ounces, and two of 

gum-lack. Melt firſt the karabe, in a varniſhed 
carthen pot, or in the retort of an alembic, over a very ' 
ſtrong fire. When this is melted, throw in the gum- 
Jac, and let this melt in the ſame manner. Then take 
ſome of the fire off, and let it cool; obſerving with a 
ſtick, whether the matter has got all its fluidity. Mix 
in it fix, or eight, ounces of turpentine oil. Keep ftir- 
ring, with a ſtick, in order to incorporate well this oil 
with the reſt. Add alſo a ſpoonful of lintſeed oil, pre- 
pared with. hepatica-aloes, to the conſiſtence of a balm: 
which, in order to thin, and reduce it to the thiekneſs. 
of a ſyrup, you mix with a ſufficient quantity of oil of 
turpentine, tinged with rocou. = POIs | 


IT. Hoqu to prepare the lintſeed oil with the hepatica- a bes, 
for the above purpoſe. | 


You 2 the lintſeed oil with +epatica-aloes, b 
mixing four ounces of this in powder, with one pound 
of the ſaid oil, which you do over the fire, till it has ac- 
_ the confiſtence of a very thick ſyrup, and you 

e your oil beginning to ſcum, and to fwell much. — 
Then. paſs it through a piece of linen, let it cool, and 
bottle it, to keep for the above-mentioned uſe. | 


Il. Bun 


| 2 for uſe. 
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II. How to draw the tincture — in the com- 
poſition of the abo urn 

In order to draw the tincture * -Focou, put fas 

ounces of it in oil of turpentine. Set this over a gentle 

fire, in the retort of an alembic; and, as ſoon as the oil 

begins to boil, take it off from the fire: ftir well with a 


ſtick, and filter it 571 a n wy! omg 1 as Ar 
before. | 


1 IV. 4 varniſh for iceing. 

Concoct fome turpentine with water, and DEER 
or brandy. When Conran — it in wine and 
oil of turpentine, 

V. An i varniſh. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of verdigtiſe, grind it 

with vinegar, put it in a piece of dough, as you would 
an apple to make a-dumpling. Bake it in an oven as 
bread ; then cut open your dum} ing, and get the 
verdigriſe out of it. Mix it with wine, and uſe it. 
Lay over it a coat of four ounces: of gum arabic; then 
polith as uſual. You will find it will anfwer your ex- 
e, and be a very fine varniſh, 


VI. Another, as | a * 

142 Put, in a eus bottle, one pound of white maſtich. 
Pour over what quantity of ol may be requifite to co- 
ver all the maſtich. Place the bottle over the coals, 
or very hot aſhes, The maſtich will melt. Take the 
bottle off from the fire, and fhake it well, to ſee that 
the whole be perfectly diſſolved. This varniſh is exceſ- 


b good to lay over prints, ſtatues, columns, wood, 
c. Cc. 


VII. A red varniſb. 

1. Take three ounces of gum- lac; half an ounce of 
fandarak ; as much of maſtich in drop, and a pint of 
true French ſpirit of wine. Put all in a matraſs, which 
er muſt take care to Inte well with potter's clay, and 

with paper. Have a large iron kettle, two parts of 
nich ſhall e filled with ſand. Place the kettle over 
the coals, and lay the matraſs on the fand. Get the 
compoſition to boil in that ſituation for three hours. 
Strain it through a ſheereloth; bottle and ſtop it well, 


2. 10 
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varniſh. 
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2. To make this varniſh red, you put one ounce of 
vermilion to fix of the ſaid varniſh. But to dilute the 
vermilion, you muſt begin by pouring, firft, ſome oil 
of aſpic over it, and then the fix ounces of varniſh, 
which will take near a quarter of an hour to mix well 


together. 


3. Obſerve that the wood, on which you want to lay 
it, has been firſt well poliſhed. Rub it again, beſides, 
with a pounce ſtone and vinegar, that all the pores may. 
be well filled, and ſhould appear no more. Then lay, 
with a bruſh, firſt a coat of ſimple varniſh, without 
vermilion. Let this dry for three hours. Put on next 
your ſecond coat, of that which is prepared with the 
vermilion ; then a third and a fourth, according as you 
want it of a more, or leſs, deep red, and allowing a di- 


ſtance of three hours time between each coat of vars 


niſn, to let them dry wn 3: 

AI the laſt coat of yarniſh, after being dry, become 
rough, rub it with ſhavegraſs dipped in oil of olive, 
After which rub it again with a cloth, till it become 
bright. Over this, when done, lay another coat of 
ture varniſh, like the firſt. And this coat, as well as 


all the others, muſt be left to dry, atleaft three hours. 


F. As for the black and venturine, you muſt firſt lay 
a coat of varniſh on the wood; then, while freſh, ſieve 
the venturine over it, and let all dry for three hours. 
When dry, you.lay one, two, three, or more, coats, 
of varniſh, according to your judgement or liking, and 
allowing always three hours to dry between each coat. 
Then poliſh, and give the final coat after. | 


VIII. A Hack warniſh. 
1. Take gum-lac, four ounces : ſandarak and black 
roſin, equal quantities, one ounce of each. Pulveriſe all 
ſeparately, and keep them diſtinQ, to proceed afterwards 
in their mixture according to the following directions. 
Diſſolve the roſin over the fire in a ſufficient quantity 
of ſpirit of wine; then add the ſandarak to it. As 
ſoon as this is alſo diſſolved, add the powder of gum- 
lac, and ftir well till all is well melted together. Strain 
it, while warm, through a cloth. If any thing remain 
in the linen afterwards, add ſome more ſpirit of wine 
to it to diſſolve it as before; and ſtrain it again after 
like the other. Such is the firſt preparation of this 


2. The 
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+ 2.- The black colour is given to it by means of tava 
grachms only of ivory black to every tavo ounces of it. 


IX. How to make a good ivory-black for the above 
| urpoſe. _ 
Burn any quantity of ivory you pleaſe, in the fire, tilt 
it is black. Put it into powder on a ſtone of porphyry. 
Add fome water to it, and make a paſte, which you let 
dry. Then grind it again, as betore, with. ſpirit of 


Wine. 
X. A varniſb for floors. 

Put a little petroly or rock- oil with varniſh and tur- 
pentine, and ſtir well. Lay it on your floors with an. 
old hair broom, after having mixed in it the colour 
vou want them to be. 


XI. A warnifh, from Flanders. | 
Take #thereal oil of turpentine, and Venice tur- 
pentine, equal parts. Mix them over a moderate fire, 
and uſe this boiling. 


XII. A varniſb to lay on canvas ſa/hess 

Take fine and clear turpentine, four ounces; oil of 
nuts, two. Melt all together over a fire; and when it 
begins to boil, ſcum it, and uſe it hot with a bruſh, 

XIII. 4 warni/h of ftell-Jac, for miniatures and other 
pictures. * 

1. Take fpirit of wine, one pound; picked ſhell-lac, 

five ounces; ſandarak, two and a half; white karabe 
and maſtich, equal parts, two drachms of each. 

2. Firſt boil and ſkim the ſhell-lac and ſandarak to- 
gether, to have them the whiter. Then add the maſ- 
tich and karabe to that, and put all in a matraſs over a 
ſand fire, to digeſt and concoct together by a gentle 


heat. 

- XIV. Another warniſh for pictures. 

Take four ounces of gum arabic, the cleareſt and 
whiteſt you can find. Put it to infuſe in a pound of 
water, over ember aſhes, for one night. Strain it in the 
morning through a cloth, after having added to it the 
bulk of a nut of Narbonne-honey, and half that quan- 
tity of ſugar candy. It is not to be uſed with a bruſh... 


XY. #4 


above receipt, to compoſe your b 
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XY. Another fort. | 

Take aquavite, ſugar-caady, and whites of eggs, 
a reaſonable quantity of each. Beat all well together 
to a froth. Underneath is a liquor: that is your varniſh. 
You may lay it, with a ſoft bruſh, on any fort of picture. 

| XVI. The Chineſe varni/h. | | 

1. Take pulveriſed and ſifted fealing wax, two oun- 
ces. Put it in a matraſs with four ounces of turpen- 
tine oil. Give a gentle fire, that all may melt. If the 
wax be red, you need add nothing but the oil. If 
black, ſome lamp-black is requifite to be added ſtill. 
And, with this firſt compoſition, you lay on the firſt 
coat. 

2. Next to this have aloes and karabe, of each two 
ounces. Diſſolve this in a varniſhed pipkin, along with 
twelve ounces of lintfeed oil, till all is well incorporated. 
There will fall a ground to the bottom, over which 
will ſwim a very fine and tranſparent liquor. Of this 
you are to make your ſecond coat of varniſh, laying it 
over the other after it is dry. 77 
XVII. How to imitate @ Black jaſper, or wariegated 

| black marble. | 

Take ſulphur - vivum, quick lime, agquafortis, and 
the green rind of walnuts, equal quantities, one 
ounce of each. Dilute all together; then lay it with a 
bruſh on what you want to be jaſpered, whether a co- 
lumn, a table, or any thing elſe. This done, put your 
table or column, c. thus blackened, in a dunghill, 
for the ſpace of twelve days, and then take it out a- 
gain, You will find it 1 and variegated, To 
give it a fine gloſs afterwards, you rub it with a varniſn 


_ compoſed as preſcribed hereafter, See Art. xix. 


ET XVIII. Another way, 

Make a large ball, with the 1 reſcribed in the 
ack. Lay it for a 
week in a dunghill. When, by that means, it is well 
variegated, rub your intended piece of furniture with 
it. This being thus variegated, you lay on it the fol - 
lowing varniſh, to give it a fine luſtre, 


XIX, 4% 
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XIX. Arn excellent varniſh to give a fine gloſs to the abo de- 
mentioned jaſper, or variegated black marbie. 
Take oil of fpikenard, three ounces; fandarak, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a new earthen pot well 
glazed: + Set it before the fire a- warming, without any 
thing in it. When hot, throw in it one half of the ſan- 
darak, and one half of the oil. Stir well, leſt it ſhould 
burn, or ſtick to the pot. When it is nearly melted, 
throw in the remainder of the oil and ſandarax. When 
all is well diffolved and mixed, add a piece of camphire, 
to take away the bad ſmell of this compoſition, and let 
it diffolve; then bottle and ftop it for uſe. Warm it 
every time before you lay it on, for it requires to be 

uſcd hot. e eee ene 019% | 
XX. A varniſh which dries in tavo hours time. 
Melt four ounces of yelloẽ amber, in a new earthen ' 
pan, over kindled coats. Take care, in that operation, 
that the fire ſhould but juſt reach, and touch, the bot- 
tom of the pan, and none ſhould rife along the fides, 
Never ceaſe to ftir, from the moment it is melted, with 
a deal ſtick, and add, directly, one ounce of fealing- 
wax. As ſoon as this is alſo melted, add again. one. 
ſpoonſul, or half an ounce, of lintſeed oil,-previonfly 
thickened with a little gold litharge; they take it olf 
from the fire, and ceaſe not to ftir as hefore. When 
the matter begins to be a little cold, then is the time of 
adding what quantity of turpentine oil you may find 
neceffary to make a true varniſn of it. 


| 
| 
{| 
| 
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XXI. Awarniſh ſor copperplate prints. 
Prepare water with ſome iſinglaſs. Lay, with a very + 
foft bruih, a coat of this on the print. Next to this, 
lay another of the following varnifh .— True French ſpi- 
rit of wine, half-a-pound; gum- elemi, two drachms; 
and ſandarak, three. Ib 3 
XXIII. An admirable var. 2 
Take white maſtich ant lintfeed oils, what quantity 
you pleaſe; a little turpentine, ' pounded glaſs, burnt 
verdigriſe, and pounded amber. Boil, and melt, all to- 
gether in a new earthen pot. When done, you will 
lind it to be an admirable fort of varniſh. — 


XXIII. 4 


we #2, w *% 
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XXIII. 4 varniſh fit ta lay an all ſorts of colours. 
Take one ounce of white amber; half an ounce, of 
ſpirit of turpentine; four onnees. of rectified ſpirit of 
wine (the true French ſort) ;; one drachm of maſtich, 
and as much of juniper gum. Put all together to infuſe 
ſor eight days. Evaporate twWo parts of it over a gentle 
fire. What remains is a varniſh fit for laying on all 
ſorts of colours, and which will hurt, ſpoil, or damage 

none. 1 h be 0 


XXIV. 4 varniſb known under the appellation of 
+  Beanme+blanc, or, white-baim.,. , , 
Take ſpirit of wine, four ouncesz gum-lac, half an 

ounce; ſandarak, two drachms; maſtich, one. Pul- 

veriſe the ingredients, and put them, with the ſpirit of 
wine, in a ſquare bottle large enough to be but half 
full after the whole is in it. Diſſolve this over a flow 
fire, and take care the bottle ſhould-be well ſtopped firſt 
with a cork, and beſides with wax and leather. | 


XXV. A varniſb to be uſed on plaiſter, and any other ſort 
W e materials. | 
To the varniſh. of copal and ſpirit of wine, only add 
ſome caleined talk. - # & foes [1 SD 


XXVI. An excellent varniſb, in which may be put, and 
| diluted, whatever tolour you like — It ſuits, egually 
well, goldſmiths and limners. N 5 

Take aſpie and turpentine oils, of each one ounce; 
clean picked ſandarak pulveriſed, four drachms; gum 
copal, two. The whole being well, pulveriſed, put it 
along with your ails in a matraſs, with the addition of 
half a pound of ſpirit of wine; and ſet it in a balneo ma- 
riæ. When the matter is diſſolved, ſtrain and keep it 
for uſe, in a glaſs bottle well ſtopped. N e 


XXVII. 4 Chineſe varniſh. ſuitable to all ſorts of colours. 
1. Take one ounce of white amber; one quarter of 
an ounce of ſandarak; as much of gum copal. Pound 
well all theſe together, and put them in a matraſs per- 
fectly dry. To every ounce of theſe three drugs, 
pounded and mixed thus together, put three ounces of 
ſpirit of wine. Stop well the matraſs with à rag, over 


which you will put ſome paſte made with flour, and 


then another rag, well tied over. Boil the varniſh thus, 
| A : 7 over 
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over ember aſhes, till the whole is diſſolved, and this 
5 7 is done. The method of applying it is as fol- 
Ow-WsS. 

2. The piece intended for varniſhing being previ- 
ouſly well poliſhed, you lay on it the propoſed colour 
or colours, diluted in aquzavite, with ſome 'ifinglaſs, 
When theſe are dry, paſs on them two or three - coats 
of this varniſh, according to diſcretion and taſte; al- 
lowing the proper time between each coat of varniſh 
to dry; and, when dry, you poliſh it with olive oil and 
tripoly, then rub the oil off with a rag. 

Note. That if you intend this varnith for miniature 
pictures, Ta are to * bon an * of . parts of 
gum copal and white amber 


XXVII. . 2 Chineſe varniſb, more particularly ** 
lated for miniature painting. 

Take one Hanes of white karabe, or amber; and 
one drachm of camphire, which you reduce into a ſub- 
tile powder, and put in a matrafs, with five ounces of 
ſpirit of wine. Set it in the ſun to infuſe, during the 
otteft days in July and Auguſt, and ſtir it two or three 
times a-day conſtantly. - After a fortnight's infuſing 
thus, put the matraſs, for one hour only, over hot aſhes; 
then paſs all through a cloth, and keep it in a bottle 
well corked. <p? 1 


XXIX. Hoe" to MRS a t acith arch, of a much 
higher hue than coral Hfelf. 

Take Spaniſh vermilion; grind it on a marble with 
brandy, and add to it the fixth, or eighth, part of lac.— 
When done, mix this compoſition with as much varniſh 
as you may find it requiſite to apply. 


1 XXX. To Ait it ae Cn, 


Dilute with your varniſly ſome blue verditure, lake, 
and whitening, | 


! XXXT. To adds it gern. x 
| Subſtitute for the above ingredients, German gree? 
verditure, pewter in grain, and white lead. 


XXXII. Another aq for the ſame. 1 55 
Grind, with water, on a marble ſtone, the fineſt or- 


pine you can find, and alittle I Let it dry, then 
| pound and mix it with varniſh.” ; 


XXXIIL. To 


— — 
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XXXIII. To make it yellow. 
Take ſome Naples yellow, and mix it weil with 
your varniſh ; then uſe it. 


XXXIV. To make it blue. 

Take ultramarine, lake, and whitening, and proceed 
as ordered in the other receipts above mentioned, and 
according to the directions of your judgement, and 
experience from them, ; 1 5 


XXXV. Another ſort of varni/h, | 
Take ſhell-lac, in grains, two ounces; two of ſan- 
darak; black roſin, two drachms; and, fpirit of wine, 
one quarter. Diſſolve and prepare the whole as above. 


XXXVI, A clear and tranſparent varniſh fit for all forts 
. of rs. - 34+ - 

Take oil of nuts, and a little of the fineſt Venice 
turpentine. Boil them well together. Add a little 
brandy to it, and boil it well alſo. Should then the 
rarnith prove too thick, thin it with an additional quan- 
tity of oil. And, to apply it, make uſe of a very ſoft 
hair bruſh, and lay it carefully over the colours. 


XXXVII To make ſaſhes with cloth, which will be very 
| 2. Tranſparent. | | 1 
Take a fine white cloth; the finer you chuſe it, the 
clearer and more tranſparent the ſaſhes will be. Fix 
the cloth yery tight on a frame. Then make ſome 
ſtarch with flour of rice, and lay a coat of it, as ſmooth 
as you can, on your cloth, with a ſtiff bruſh of ſwine's 
hair. Lay that ſtarch on both fides of the cloth, and 
let it dry. When it is perfectly dry, paſs, on. both 
ſides alſo, of the ſaid cloth, thus prepared, the follow- 
ing varniſh, with a ſoft bruſh of ſwine's hair likewiſe, 
having care to lay it on as . and ſmoothly as poſ- 
fible, and let it dry afterwards. WI LC be. 


XXXVIII. The compoſition of varniſh fit for the above 


AJDES. 


1. Take of the fineſt and whiteſt wax you can find, 
ſix pounds; of the fineſt and cleareſt Venice turpentine, 
two; one and a half of the moſt perfect lintſeed oil. 
Have a new and varnifhed pipkin, larger, at leaſt mo = 

wo, 
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third, than is requiſite to contain all theſe ingredients. 
Put, firſt, in this pot the lintſeed and turpentine oils to- 
gether, and ſet it over a ſmall charcoal- fire. When this 
begins to be a little warm put in the wax, cut in ſmall | 
bits, and take care to mix all well witk a very clean 
wooden ftick, till the wax, being thoroughly melted, is 
alſo well incorporated with the reſt. 1 
2. No, take the pot off from the fire; and, while 
this compoſition is ſtill a little warm, give a coat of it 
on both ſides of the cloth, fixed on the frames, and pre- 
pared as before directed, and let it dry in the ſhade. 
Note, Lou may render your faſhes ſtill more tranſpa- 
rent, if, on both ſides of them, you lay a ſmooth and 
equal coat of the following varalth, with a ſoft bruſh; 
r | * 


XXXIX. A ne white varniſb. 2 
Take one pound of fine Venice turpentine, and 2s 
much of ſpirit of turpentine. Put this in a glaſs- 
matraſs, larger, at leaſt by a third, than is wanted 
to contain the matter. Stop this matraſs with another 
Smaller matraſs, the neck of which is to enter into that 
of the former. Have cafe to hite well both necks to- 
_ gether with paſte and paper; and, when the luting has 
acquired a perfect dryneſs, ſet the firſt màtraſs on a 
ſand bath, then ſet the varniſh a-boiling, for near an 
Hour, after which. take it off from the fire, and let it 

cool. When cold, bottle and ſtop it for uſe. 
Note, Turpentine, well purified from all its greaſy 
yarts, is the beſt, and fitteſt, to make the varniſh for 


„ curibus and eaſy varniſb, to engrave with 
5  *quafottls. _ 
Lay, on a copperplate, as ſmooth and equal a coat 
as you can, of lintſeed oil. Set the plate on a chai- 
ingdiſh, in which there is a gentle heat of half confumed 
Charcoal, that the oil may congeal and dry itſelf gently 
on. When you find it has acquired the confiſtence of a 
varniſh, then you may draw with. a ſteel point in order 
to etch your copper, and put on the aguafcrtis after- 
„Wards. „%%% ( 6 
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XLI. A varniſh to prevent the rays of the — from paſſing 
through the panes of wwindow-glaſſes. 
Pound gum adragant into powder; and put it to diſ- 


doe, for twenty-four hours, in whites of eggs well 
] beaten. Lay a coat of this on the panes of your win- . 
$ dows, with a ſoft bruſh, and let it dx. 

e 5; XLII. To raiſe a relief on varniſb. | 

t 1. Diſſolve one ounce and a half of gum arabic in 


two pounds of water. Grind with it bol Armeniac, 
and whitening on a porphyry ſtone, till all is well united 
and incorporated. With this * mn fill up the 
vacancies between the outlines of your deſign, and 


I form, as it is proper; the various reliefs, with the ſuit- 
able proportions, and according to the ſorts of things 
| you are to imitate' or repreſent. Then ſmooth the 

„ +5 ad rn e TRL 
as 2, Next have ready prepared, in ſhells, the different 
ſs- ſorts of: metals which you want to uſe, diluted with 
ed gum- water; and, with a pencil, cover what places ou 


ner are to cover. When this is alſo dry, burniſh it ſkilful 

hat with an ivory tooth, and Iay a coat of clear nit 
over the whole. A moderate heat is required for a 

moment to help that varniſh to dry. E 


na | I OR alt bn 
an XLIII. To render filk fliuffs tranſparent, after the Chineſe 
t it manner; and paint them with tranſparent colours like. 


viſe, in imitation of the India manufactured jilks. 
Take two pounds of oil of turpentine, very clear; 
add to it two ounces' of maſtich in grain, and the bulk 
of a filbert of camphire. Let this diſſolve by a gentle 
heat; then ſtrain it through a cloth. Of this oil lay one 
coat, or two, on both ſides of your ſtuff. Allow, 
bowever, a ſufficient time, between each coat, for 


coat each to dry, and let the ſecond lie two'days on, before 
haf. you touch the ſtuff again. When that time is over, 
med draw the outlines of your deſign, and flowers, Sc.; 
ently cover this with a preparation of lamp-black and gum- 
2 of a a water. Then fill the intervals with the intended and 
order proper colours, ſuitable to the purpoſe, and which 

ought to be all tranſparent colours, diluted with a clear 


varniſh. When this is done, and dry, lay oft both the 
nieht and wrong fides of the ſtuff another coat of clear 


varniſh, 1” o Ie 
7 C | . **XÞIV5. Fo 
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XLIV. Tomake a tran/parent blue hue, for the above pur. | 
4 


Take nine drachms 3 ſalt; fix of verdi- 
griſe, difttled and exficcated. Put both theſe into 
powder. Dilute theſe powders with tortoiſe oil. Put 
this on a very thick glafs, which you ſtop well, and ſet 


over hot aſhes for a week. After that time your colour 
will be fit for uſe, and make your drawings with the 


clear varniſh, as directed in the preceding article. 


XLV. To make a tranſparent yellcw hue for the = * 

Take a new-laid egg of that very day, make Abale e 

the ſhell, to draw the white out of it. RENE, by the 
q 


ſame hole, with the yolk, two drachms of quick filver, 


and as much of ammoniac falt; then ſtop the hole with 


wax. Set that egg in hot dung, or over a lamp fire, 


for four or five and twenty days. When that time is 


over, break the egg, and you will find a very fine tran- 
ſparcut yellow, fit forthe uſe above mentioned. 


NI. VI. To. male a tranſparent green. | 
Take verdigriſe, gold litharge, Md quickfilver, eq 
parts. Grind the whole in a mortar, with the urine of 
a child. Put it next into a battle, and ſet it over a 


gentle and flow fire, for the ſpace. of ſeven, or eight, 


days. This compoſition will give a very fine tranſparent 
green, for the above purpoſſGGmſe. 
Note. We have given, in the Sixth Chapter, ſeveral 
receipts for the compoſition of fundry tranſparent co- 
lours. We hall therefore take the 1 — thither to 
refer the reader, for more ample ſatisfaction, and the 
completion of the above-mentioned operation. 


XLVII. To give the above mentioned painted /ilks, all the 
nell, and fragrancy, of the India ones. 

It is well known, that the ſilks, and other things, we 
receive from India, are all tainted with a certain parti- 
cular ſmell, and agreeable fragrancy, which, being their 
peculiar, diſtinctive, and moſt obvious character, if not 


ümitated alſo, would help not a little in ruining the de- 


ception intended by the above labour. To imitate, 
therefore, even this, you muſt obſerve the following 
aliretion,—Have a ſmall cloſet, if it be for works at 


large; or, ww a fine bafket with a top to it playing 


upon hinges, ſtuffed and. liged all over in the infide, x 
1 | 
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it be for one ſingle piece of ſilk. Put, in either of them, 
and according to their extent, a proportionable quan- 
tity of cloves, Whole- pepper, mace, nutmeg, all- ſpice, 
camphire, etc. etc. Put your works among theſe in- 
gredients, and keep either the cloſet, or the baſket, 


4 cloſe ſhut, till you ſee they have received a 
tu 


Il impreſſion from the vdour of thoſe ingredients. 
N. B. With the various compoſitions of varniſhes, 
and preparations of celours, we have juſt given, there- 
is almoſt no ſort of works, coming from the Indies, but. 
can be performed and-imitated, + + | | 

XLVIII. 4 moſt beautiful Chineſe varniſb. : 

Take one ounce ef the whiteſt karabe {amber}; or, in- 
ſtead of this, the ſame quantity of the whiteft gum co- 
pal: four drachms of ſandarac; two, of fine maſtich, 
in drops. Put all this, reduced into 2 powder, in a 
fine glaſs matraſs ; then, pour over it one ounce of 
the fineſt turpentine oil. Stop the matraſs firſt with 
a cork, then with a bladder wetted. Set this to infuſe, 
over a ſlow fire, for twelve hours. After this, uncork, 
and let cool, the matraſs; then pour, gently, in it fix 
ounces of good ſpirit of wine, and ſtop it again as well 
as before. In that ſituation, fet it on ember aſhes, or, 
rather, in a baſzeo mabiæ. In the ſpace of another. 
twelve hours, you mill find that the ſpirit of wine ſha!l 
bave diſſolved all the gums. - Then, while the varuith 
is ſtill quite warm, ſtrain it through a cloth; bottle and 
cork it, to keep for uſe. ihe PANT 


XLIX. The true receipt of the Engliſh warni/h, ſuch as 
in that. country is laid on flicks and art;fcial-made 
cane. a 
Smoothen and poliſh well your ſticks; then, rub 
them, or your artificial made eanes, with a paſte made 
of flour. Then, having diluted, in water, a diſcretion- 
able quantity of Flemiſh glue, and red orpine, give one 
coat of this, very ſmooth and equal, to your ſticks. If, 
after this is dry, you do not think it ſufficient, give 
them another, and let them dry. Then, give them 
a third coat, of clear varniſh, made with turpentine 
and ſpirit of wine. After this is done, put a ſoaking, 
in an equal quantity of water and chamber-lye, ſome 
turnfol cut very ſmall. . With this colour you touch 
8 or canes, here and there with a hair bruſh. 
Then, holding them W on their n enda, 
1. * tv ch 
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between both your bands, you roll them quick and 
riſk, (as Ts you mill nodinted, in — ſenfes, 
This operation gives them a negligent and natural-like 
marbling, over which you-are to lay another coat of. 
varniſh, and ſet them to dry. | . 


L. A fine watni/h for all forts of colours.  _. 
- 2. Take two pounds of double - rectiſied fpirit- of 
wine; ſeed- lac, four ounces; ſandarac, as much; gum 
copal, one. Set all a-diſſolving, on hot aſhes, in 


a matraſs, or a veſſel with a long neck. When per- 


ſectly diſſolved, ſtrain it through a jelly-bag, made 
of new cloth. Mix, with that which ſhall have ſtrained 


out of the bag, one ſpoonſul of oil of turpentine ; then 


bottle and ſtop it well, and ſet it in the ſun. There 


will happen a ſeparation, and a certain coarſer part 


will ſhew itſelf at the bottom, while another more clear 
will appear ſwimming on the top. Divide carefully, by 
inclination, the cleareſt from the thickeſt part. 

2. This laſt you may uſe with fine lamp-black, well 
picked, and free from all ſorts of hard nobs, to make a 
black-colour varniſh. With it, you rub whatever you 
want to be varniſhed, and lay, one, two, or three 
coats of it, more or leſs, according as you think pro- 

r, letting dry between each coat. And, when this 
is done, you put, of the firſt {ſeparated clear part of 
vyour- varniſh, -as-muck as you find requiſite to give 
your work a fine luſtre. inf 02? 11924 05 21.167 

N. B. It is proper there ſhould be ſome fire, fo near 
to the work, as it may receive from it ſome gentle 
heat; while all this is performing: and when the whole 
3s well executed, you muſt let dry in the ſhade what is 
varniſhed, and guard it againft the duſt. | 

3. If, inſtead of black, you want a red colour, you 
muſt, from the very beginning of the operation, join 
ſome tacamahaca-gnm with the ſpirit of wine of double 
rectification above mentioned; and, in lieu of lamp- 
black, in the ſecond part of the operation, you put 
ſome cinnabar in powder, Then, when you have done 
_ with laying the ſeveral coats of varniſh, in which the 
cinnabar is, you put in the clear varniſh, which is de- 
ſtined to make the laſt coats, for luſtring, ſome dra- 
g0n's blood in tears. | „ 33 Wa 
4. You may put, in the ſame manner, whitening in 
yeur varniſh, if you want ig white; or verdigriſe if 

2 — Fo --..&, W . | you 
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de poliſhed. For that purpole, t | 
it in tripoly, and rub, with moderation, over the laſt 


teen ounces; maſtich, one; ſaudarac, ſeyen. . 


either of theſe. 
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.you want it green; and ſo on any other colour you 
rant it to be, procceding, in reſpedt to each of them, 


as before directed for the others. 


N. B. Theſe varniſhes, when. dry, do alt require to 
{-, you take a cloth, dip 


coat of varniſh, till yen find it has acquired a ſufſicient 
degree of luſtre, and equality. | 5 5 | 


III. A warni/5 to lay on, after the ifinglaſs. | 

Take ſpirit of wine, four pounds; white urg 2 
ut af 

in digeſtion, for twenty-four hours. Then, ſet the 

matraſs on the ſand, and give the fire for three hours, 


till all is perfedly diſſolred. Add after, four ounces 
of turpentine oi. | Om 


LIL. A warniſh to gild acith, without ged. 
Take half a pint of ſpirit of wine, in which you dif- 
ſolve one drachm of ſaffron, and balf a drachm of dra- 


.gon's blood, both Ne well pulveriſed together. 


Add this to a certain quantity of ſhell- lac varniſh, and 


ſet it on the fire with two drachms of ſccetrine- alocs. 


; III. Amar 1105 evater-proof. | OR 
1. Take lintſeed - il, the zureſt vou can find 3 put it 


in a well-glazed pipkin, over red-hot charcoals, in a 
chaffingdiſh, With that oil add, while a- warming, 
about the fourth part of its weight of roſin. Make all 
diſſolve together, and boil gently, leſt it ſhould run 
over the pot. At firſt, the oil will turn all into a ſcum; 


but, continuing to let it boil, that ſcum will-inſen6bly 


waſte itſelf, and diſappear at laſt. Keep up the fire till, 
taking a little of that oil, with a ſtick, you ſee it draw 


to a thread like as varniſh does. Then, take it off from 


the fire. But if, trying it thus, it prove too thin, add 
ſome more rolin to it, and continue to boil it. 
2. When it is come as it ought to be, varniſh whatever 
you want with it, and fet it in the ſun to dry, or before 
the fire, for it cannot dry without the afſiſtance of 


” 


NV. B. This compoſition of varniſh has this particular 


-property, viz. that, if you lay it on wooden wares, hot 


water itſelf cannot hurt it, nor have the leaſt power on 
it. You may, therefore, make a very extenſive uſe of 
C; razed 
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it. But you muſt take care to chuſe the fineſt and 
the moſt perfect roſin; and to boil it well, for a long 
time. Quzre. Would not ſuch a varniſh be extremely uſe- 
Jul, to preſerve what is much expoſed to the injuries of the 
eveather, in gardens and elſequhere ; ſuch as ſabes, ſtatuel, 
Frames, hot-houſes? etc, © | | 


IIV. Callot's warni/h, mentioned in Chap. I. p. 2. 
I. Take two ounces of the fineſt lintſeed - oil; ben - 
Jzmin, in drops, two drachms ; virgin-wax, the bulk of 
a filbert. Boil all this together, till it is reduced to 

one third; and, while it is a-boiling, never ceaſe to ſtir 
With a little ſtick. When done, bottle, or pot it in a 
'Jarge-mouthed veſſel. | | 
2. To uſe that varniſh, warm a little the plate you 
intend to engrave upon; and, taking a little of the var. 
niſh with the tip of your finger, ad it delicately 
over the plate. Obſerve to put as little of it as you 
can, and to lay it on as ſmooth and equal as poſſible, 
When done, ſmoak the plate, on the varnifhed fide, 
"with a candle, paſſing and repaſſing it gently,. over the 
flame of it, till it is black every where. Set it again, 
now, on the chaftingdifh, wherein there are kindled 
charcoals; and, when the plate has done fuming, then 
the varniſh is ſafficiently hardened. You may then 
chalk, draw, and etch, whatever you will on it. _. 
Zauch is the true receipt of the varniſh, which the fa- 
:mou3 Cullot made nfe of, to engrave his moſt admired, 
and truly admirable, ſubjeQs. 2 foi 


$9 LV. A warnihh to lay on paper. 
Begin by taying on your paper one firſt coat of very 

tar and thin fize. This being dry, melt three parts 
of oil of ſpike and one of rofin together: and, when 
'come to the conſiſtence of a- varniſh, you lay one ſe- 
chnd, and light, coat of this over the firſt made with 
ſize.— This varnifh is very fine, when very ſmoothly, 
and equally, laid on. 5 


5 LVI. How to caſt figures in moulds, 
Take one pound of Paris-plaiſter, and an equi 
quantity of bricks, pounded into an impalpable powder; 
Join to this one ounce of alumen plumeum, and one of 
-ammoniac ſalt. Dilute all together, gradually, in Fon 
Shs | | | _ watch 


2 
8 
7 2 


laid on, with a hair pencil. 


Tate in it ſome cinnabar, which ha 


is done. | 
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bg - 
water, without abſorbing it, as you are to make a 


paſte of it; and make your moulds with it. 


PO LVII. Another warni/h. © 
Take maſtich's and ſandarac's, equal parts, of each 
two ounces. Pound them into a fine powder. Have 
three ounces of lintſeed-oil, and as much of ſpirit of 
wine, in which, being mixed, you put your powders. 


Set this, in a well-ſtopped matrafs, in a bakizo marie 


to boil and concoct 
varniſh is done. 
© VII. L. A885. Mulot's warni/h. © 
Take of ſpike oil, one ounce ; pulverized ſandarac, halt 
an ounce. Put all in a bottle, and ſet it in the ſun titl 


together for one hour: and this 


K diſſolved. This compoſition is ps rticularly 


: 


to varniſh gold or ſilver, in ſhell, has been 


LIX. A warni/þ to lay over plaiſſer -auor ts, or figures. 

Take fine white Teng 183 raſp it lie, and 
put it in a well glazed pipkin. 
the pipkin, with your finger and a little water, added 
2 and little at a time, till it eomes thick and 
milky, Cover this, for fear duſt ſhould come to it; 
and let it reſt fo for feven or eight days. Take, next, 
a ſoft and ſhort hairy bruſh ; dip it in this ſoapy prepa- 
ration, and waſh the plaiſter all over with fit, 
then ſet it a-drying. When as. rub it gently with a 
pork of cloth, placing yourſelf between it and the 
ight, that you may perceive better the places which 
take the pokiſh z when done, thus, every where, your 
ſtatue will appear as white, ſhiny, and beautiful, as 


TL eee 

1. Take oil of ſpike, one pound; and ktharge 28 
much. Boil both together, for one quarter of an hour, 
in order to clarify the oit, or, what is called, ungreafing 
it. When thus clarified, or ungreafed, take one pound 
of it, and fix ounces of fhell-hack, which you melt to- 
prber in a matraſs, or a varniſhed pipkin. Then, di- 

t previouſly been 
grinded on a ſtone, with chamber-Jye ; and the varniſn 


81 


iffolve that ſoap, in 
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2. Of this compoſition, lay firſt three or four coats 
on your work, and allow tiae ſufficient, between 
each coat, to dry. When the laſt is given, lay on 
another of pure and, clear varniſh without cinnabar, 
made with one part of ſpirit of wine, and four of oil 
of ſpike, and ſome fhell-lack. | 93 


LXI. A varniſb to gild certain parts of famped leathers, 

Jitvered in ſome 7. with peauter- lea ues, and other- 

W/e adorned with running flalzs of fleavers, of vari- 

ous colours, figures, and otter forts of embell:;fhments, 

| 1. Take bntſced-oil, three pounds: of that ſort of 
| varniſh called Arabiaa ſandarac, and rough pitch equal 
| _ quiantities, one pound each; and faffron,hatt an gr 
Laftead of fafren, you bad, better, ik you have 

TE opportunity, make uſe af. the ſtaminas of lilies, -whic 
1 are infinitely. prefer e eee pip- 
1 kin, and ſet it over the fire. Take great gare not to 
| have it burn; and, to avoid it, keep continually ſtirring 

| the matter with a ſpatula. When you want to know 


whether it be, or not, ſufficiently. done, have a hen's 
feather, juſt dip it in, and off quickly. If the feather 
be grizzeled, it is a proof the matter has ſuflicient! 

boiled. Therefore, take it off hee the fire, an, 

*throw in one pound of well-choſen and picked hepatica 
aloes, in powder. Niiz cu ihis with the ſpatula, 
and ſet it again on the fire, to concott well this addi- 
da vnn the reſt. If you ſee that your matter boils and 
ſwells, you muſt take it off, and let it reft awhile; 
during which time, you take ſome of th2 coals away, 
Set it now again upon this more modera e fire, ae 


always well, that all may be perfectl, incorporated. 

A s ſoon as this ſeems; to you, dor, you take it. off, 

let it cool a little, and ftrain it through a ſtrong coar 
cloth, and keep it for the following uſe. 

2. Apply the ſilver, orpewter leaves, on the leather, 

with the white of an egg, or gum- water. When theſe 


are properlz laid on, give one coat of the abovemen- 
tioned varniſh, quite warm, on ſuch places as you want 
to appear gilt, and ſet it in the ſun. When dry, it 
looks like gold. F | AED 
N. B. The Arabian ſandarac, we have preſcribed 
above, is known by ſome, under the denomination of 
niper.. * © 
— of u Pp 4 9 | LXII. To 
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LXII. To imitate porphyrx. | 

Take Engliſh brown red, If to red, add a little 
amber, to it, or ſome ſoot. Pound all into powder. 
Then have a plank, or marble ſtone, of a fine poliſh, 
which you overlay with oit. Make a colour compoſed of 
brown red, and a little flat, or Venetian, lake previouſly 
grinded with gum adragant. Then, with a largiſh bruſh, 
take of that colour, and aſperſe your oiled marble 
with it, by, ſtriking the handle of the bruſh cn your 
wriſt, as the book binders do to ſtain the covers of 
their books. When your mazble ſhall. have. been thus 
well fpeckled all over with that red colour, you let it 
dry. Then, taking your lump of brown red and um- 
ber, you dilute it, make a thin paſte of it, and lay it 
en your fpeckled marble, When this is alſo dry, it 
admits of a very fine polifn, and looks like porphyry. 


LXIII. To imitate ſerpentine. | 
1. Take auripigment, which you grifid well firſt with 
water, and next with a little addition of indigo. 
Let this dry; and, when dry, reduce it to an impalpable 
powder; then mix it with a little gumadragant, and 
make a paſte of it, as in the above receipt. 8 
2. After this is done, take ſome Fighter green, put a 
little more auripigment with the indigo, till you 
come to obtain the true hue. of the fpots whiclt 
are in the ſerpentine, Of this colour you take 
with a bruſh, and aſperſe with it a marble piece in the 
fame manner exactly as deſcribed in the preceding ar- 
ticle; and when this is dry, you lay your firſt prepared 
paſte on it. Fot the reſt, do as above. 3 ; 
N. B. You may thus, with a brufh, . imitate, or 
even invent, all torts of marbles, according to your 
taſte and fancy; and, when the firſt laid colours are 
dry, lay your paſte over them, let them dry likewiſe, 
and poliſh.—For example, have ſeveral different co- 
lours prepared as above; aſperſe, or mark with each 
of them ſeparately, and one after. another, on ſome 
piece of glaſs; or well poliſhed marble. Then make a. 
paſte and lay it over them, of whatever colour you 
will. If you will have it white, it is done with whitening, 
or white-chalk, and a little mixture of yellow ocher.— 
Theſe forts of works admit of being overlaid. with an 
e NR e | 
$ 
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StcRETS a to Marcie, CEMENTsS, 
SEALING-WAx, Ge. 6. 


1. 4 fab me td mend all Jarts of broken veſſs, 
ity of white of eggs, and beat them 


T AKE any quan 
E well to a froth. Add to this foft curd cheeſe, and 


quick-lme, and begin beating a- new all together. This 


may be uſed in mending whatever you will, even glaſſes, 
and will ſtand both fire and water. 


| II. Another * 
Take roſin, yellow wax, ſulphur, and nant, Sift 
this laſt very fine, and melt all together; then uſe i K. 


III. 4 naſtich to make rock-evorks. 


Take fix parts of Paris-phaiſter, and one of ht, 
well mixed together. 


IV. An excellent mafhich. | 
Take coarſe turpentine, four ounces; friccafſeed 
and pulveriſed bullock's bload, one ounce ; black piteh, 
four; wax, two; roſin, one; pounded glaſs,” one; 
ciment, one; and Tal * half a one. Boil all toge- 


ther, after having we pounded and CGE each of 
them ſeparately. 


V. A maſtich for broken wares. 


Pound a ſtone· jar into an impalpable powder; and 
add to it ſome white of eggs and quick- lime. 


VI. Another maflich. 


Take quick-lime „ cotton and oil, of each _ parts 
in LOG 


VII. Another. 
Take Kauliacente and 9 of each half 3 at 


TY 
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o 


ounce: bol armeniac and quick- lime, of each, two 


ounces. 


VI, f cement, +” L 
Take roſin, one ounce; grinded tile, half an ounce ; 
maſtich, four ounces, | 15 
| IX. A glue to lay upon gold. | 
Boil an eel's ſkin; and a little quick-hme together: 
when boiled gently, for the ſpace of half an hour, ſtraĩn 


it, and add ſome white eggs beaten: bottle, and 


keep it for uſe.—The met to uſe it afterwards, 
is to warm it and Jay a coat of it on marble, delfe, 
Woreeſter, Stafford, or any other earthen wares, &c. 
and, when nearly dry, write, paint, or draw, what you. 
pleaſe on it with a pencil, and gold in ſhell, 


| X. A /ize. $4 
Take half a pound of freſh-cod's tripes ; boil it in 
two quarts of white-wine, reduced to one third. To 
take off the bad ſmell, add, while it boils, a little 
cloves and cinnamon. Then, throw this fize in what- * 
ever mould you pleaſe, to make it in flakes. 


- 


XI. An coceeding good fie, called Orleans ſize. 
Take the whiteſt Iſinglaſs you can find; ſoak it in 
finely filtered quicklime-water, during twenty-four 
hours. When that time is over, take it off, bit by bit, 
and boil it in common water. „„ | 


XII. A cement for delfe, and other earthen wares. 
Take what quantityyou will of wax and roſin. Melt 
them together, and add, while in fuſion, a diſcretion- 
able quantity of marble pounded into a very fine powder. 


| XIII. Another, for the ſame purpoſe, which reſiſts avater. 


| Take 2 lime, turpentine, and ſoft curd-cheeſe. 
Mix theſe well together; and, with the point of 2 
knife, put of this on the edges of the broken pieces of 
your. ware, then join them together. - i 


XIV. A cold cement for ciflerns and fountains. 
 Takelitharge and bol in powder, of each two pounds; 
yellow ocher and rofin; of each, four ounces; mut- 
ton ſuet, five ounces; maſtich and turpentine, of each 
two ounces; oil of _ a ſufficient quantity to ren- 

dex 
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der malleable. Work theſe all together; and, then jt is 
fat for uſe. ; 8 : oF "9 


XV. Alle to feinbroken veſſelt. 
Diſſolve gum arabic in chamber -Iye over a chaffing- 
. Giſh : ſtir with a ſtick, till perfectiy diffolved, then add 
an equal weight of flour, as you had of gum arabic, 
and concoct the whole for one quarter of an hour, or 


- 


more, if requiſite. 


XVI. A, glue with ſoft cheeſe. 5 

. Take a cle fn 8 TH i be the 
fatteſt and neweſt you can find, and neither dry, 
nor moiſt ; waſh it in very warm water, ſo long as it 
ſhould remain clear; then ſet it to rot, in clean water, 
till it begins to ſtink. As ſoon as you find it is fo, boil 
it in water, with quick lime; and, when diſſolved into 
a glue, take it off from the fire, it. is done. 


2. If you dry ſome whites of eggs in the fun, and 
that, pounding them into powder, you ſhould add 
ſome of that powder with the cheeſe when you diſſolve 
it along with the lime, the glue will be ſo much the 
ſtronger. Et e "ER 1 1 
VN. B. Obſerve that no other cheeſe, beſides that 
which comes from Auvergne, has the quality requiſite 
for this compoſition. FFF 


| XVII. To make a flrone maſtich. jr” PG 
Take one pound of roſin; one quarter of à pound of 
 ſhece-makers. rofin, two ounces of new wax, two of 
biack pitch, and one of taJlow, Boil all Renely gether 
on a ſlow fire: and, when well ncerporate x; + add 
ſome brick-duft, finely fiſted, according to diſcretion. 

N. B The quantity of tallow is to be 3 
to the degree of dryneſs you require in this compoſi- 
tion; fo that you may, on that principle, difcretion- 
ally increaſe, or diminiſh, the preſcribed doſe of that 
Ingredient. 3 1 


| XVIII. o make corts for bottles. 
Take wax, bog's lard, and turpentine, equal quan- 
tities, or thercaboats, Melt all togetter, and ſtep 
your bottles wth it, 5 1 


— 


. . 
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, XIX. To imitate rock corn. 
Take white wax and roſin _ parts; and brim- 
ſtone, a quarter part of both e other, two put to- 
gether. Melt the whole at the ſame time, and throw 
it in cold water. . It, der form 47 like. the m_ of 
the ſea.. When you want to apply it, warm only that 

part by which YG dell to tick it. os Ea 70 : 


XX. To rub floors with, whether beards, bricks, &e. 

Take a pail full of ſcarlet waſh from the dyers, with 
this ſtuff, rub your floor by means of an old hair broom. 
Let it ory; and obſerve not to tread upon it, till it is 

rfectly dry, then have from the plumber ſome black 
Lad which is generally of a black orreddifh hue, ſqueeze 
well all the nobs you may meet with between your 
fingers, and rub your floor all over with it, with your 
hands, then, with a rough dry bruſh, ſcrub well your 
noor, till it comes fine and ſhiny, . _. 


XX. 4 compoſition to make a relief fit to gild over, or 
5 even to raiſe an embroidemnm. | 

1. Take one pound of lintfeed oil; fandarac, 'maſ- 
tich, burgundy pitch, aſſa-fætida, new wax, and tur- 
pentine, equal quantities, four ounces of each. 

2. Pound all, and put it in a varniſhed new pipkin, 
to boil for two hours, over a ſlow fire. Then keep, it 
in that ſame pot to make your paſte at any time after- 
wards with it, and as you want it. LEE en bs 

3. This paſte is made as follows. Take cernſe and 
umber reduced into a fubtile powder, which you 
dilute, with the above compoſition, in ſufficient quan- 
tity to make a fort of dough with it; obſerving never to 
make more of it at a time than you think to employ 
directly; for when, dry, it becomes as hard as marble, 
. 4. Ihe method of ufing it; is to draw, on what- 


. 


ever you will, whether cloth, linen, filk, thread, plaiſter, - 


&c. the outlines of what you want to have raiſed its 
relief, as arms, trophies; tures, fruits, flowers, Ec. 
according to your . or fancy. Then you fill up 
thoſe ſketches, and raiſe them with the above paſte, 
white it is ſoft; and, when it 


wy 


begins to dry, you gild, 
filver, or paint it over, as you He. 

: You may paint alſo the Frqund of thoſe reliefs 
with whatever colours you pleaſe, and enrich it with 
gold ſpavgles, if you chuſe, The vy to do it, is by Tay- 


ing 


Co 
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ing frſt a a coat of varniſh of iſinglaſs and roſin melted 
to 8 

B. There is a work of this kind to be ſeen, at 
Vienna, on the great altar of the Virgin Mary. _ 


XXII. Soaling wax * Recipe ft. 
© Take one pound of fhelllack ; ; benjamin and black ro- 
fin, half an ounce each ; vermillion, cight drachms. The 
whole being melted, make your ſticks on a marble 
table, rubed over with oil of ſweet almonds; and take 
care to have done before the wax is cold. 


. XXIII. Another fealing-apax. Recipe ad. 
| Take turpentine and failor's pitch fix drachms of each; 
either ſhell-lack or dragon's blood, one: ſulphur citri> 
num, two. Mix and incorporate all IR the 
fire, and form your ſticks. 


XXIV. Another. Recipe oy 
Take gum hederacea, ſhell-lack, ſandarac of * an- 
cients, otherwiſe printers roſin, and maſtich, two 
ounces of each: roſin, four onnces * turpentine, half 


an ounce. Mix all in a very warm 3 * 
and wake your ſticks. 


XXV. Another. Recip Ah. 
Take ſhell-lack and maſtich, of each, one ounce; 
dragon blood, three; cinnabar, half an ounce; 5 tur⸗ 
an, one. Mix all, and make your * 


XXVI. Another. Recipe 5th, 

Take greek pitch, one pound; white maſtich, * 
frankincenſe, five ouuces; cinnabar, as much as you 
ſee it requiſite to give the red colour Put the pitch 
firſt on the fire, to melt ; next put the maſtich and the 
powder of frankineenſe: + and, aſt of all, the cinnabar 
grinded with a little oil. Incorporate all well, and Oy 
. to make your ſticks, . 


XXVIE Another. Recipe _— 
Take rs opp wt ounces; maſtich and rofin, 
of each, one 2 ragon s blood, three; mini- 
um, half an Ounce. Rte ve the fhell-lack in vine- 
gar; add, if you will, ſome turpentine-oil and ſulphur 
to o the quantity of four ounces of cach, and two of 
| ammoniac 
3 


p . 
” 1 
. a 
— — % 
* ; 
_ : * 
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ammoniac ſalt. The whole being melted, make as faſt 
as you can your ſticks of the form and fize you like. 


XXVIII. Another. Recipe 5th. Exceſove od. 

1. Take ſhell-lack, Se. e. pound them 22 a 
very fine and impalpable powder. Then have two 
wooden pallets preſent upon them, before the fire 
ſome powder of one fort, to melt, then move it, and 
ſtir it with the ſaid pallets, Take again of another 

wder in the ſame manner, and mix it in the ſame way 

fore the fire with the firſt. Then another, and an- 
other, till they are all, by this method, perfectly well 
amalgamated together. 3 

2. 9 now ſome cinnabar in powder, which y 
put in a pan with water. In that water and cin - 
powder, ſet to infuſe, or only touch your incorporated 
gums, to make the compoſition take colour.” When 
thus ſufficiently coloured, take it out of the water with 
both your hands and the-wooden -pallets, and have a 
perſon to help you. This, having wetted his hand, will 
draw ſome of the ſaid gum, and handling it on a table, 
will form the ſticks. For two pounds of gums, 
two ounces of cinnabar are wanted. | 


XXIX. Another. Recipe $th. 
Take gum-lack, four ounces; cinnabar, half an 
ounce ; roſin, four and a half. Melt the roſin with a 
little vinegar, and ſkim it. Then take it out of the 
fire; then mix it with the lack and vermillion both well 
3 and, when the compoſition begins to cool, 
orm your ſticks with it. | 


XXX. An excellent ſealing-<vax, by Girardot. Recipe 7 
1. Put four ounces of roſin, and four and a half of 
whitening, and melt them together, in a non - varniſhed 
ipkin, over kindled coals. While this is in fuſion, 

ve another pot, fimilar to this, in which you keep 
two ounces of ſhell-lack, in diſſolution with vinegar... 
Now ſteep a wooden ftick in the firſt pot, and another in 
the other pot; then, over a chaffingdiſh, tura quickly, 
one over another, the ends of your two ſticks together, 
to mix and incorporate well what matter they ſhall 


have brought along with them from each pipkin. And 
when, after having turned them thus a reaſonable time, 
you ſee both matters are well cmbodified, ſteep 1 
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- different times, in the following liquor, to colour Ju 
m. | h | LEY 8 


VXXXI. A colour, for the above att. WE" 
. Grind, upon a porphyry table, two ounces of P. 
innabar, with a ſufficient quantity of nut: oil, to make 8 
it a liquid. In this you dip your ſticks, at ſeveral times; ar 
and take care, in doing it, the compoſition fhould not Il 

grow cold. Wherefore you muſt, each time you ſteep | 
them in the colour, carry them again over the chaffing- v1 
diſh, to keep. them in a due ftate of malleability. And | 
hen you find the matter ſufficiently tinged with. red f. 
orm your ſticks as uſual, on a marble, or other well 0 
„„ ' ti 
— — . —— — 1 
1 3 ir 
e 1 t 
Secaers relative to tbe AzT of Grass Mann- BW © 
FACTORY, and the making © compoſitions F 
to imitate PRECIOUS STONES, commonly * 
known, in this country, by the name of i 
7 | g 
1. The general compoſiticn ¶ the pafie to make ſpurious * 
ru nu ſuch as Emeralds, e, Rubies, Cc. q 
1. UT three ounces of Poitiers? burnt lead ina ſuf- 0 
f icient quantity of water to have this rife about ſ 
three fingers above the other. Beat next both tegether I 
in the bottle, and then let it fettle. Draw, by incli- 
nation, this water, as ſoon as the lead is feparated from ll -f 
it, in ſome other veſſel. It will ferve you to wet the 2 
inſide of the glazed eartben- pot in which you are to put | f 
your ingredients, and prevent their ſticking to it. | 
2. 1 three ounces of minium, and mix - 
it with the aforeſaid brrrat-lead, one ounce of calcined Mt - 
ehryfſta},” and one feruple of copper filngs. All theſe t 
things. being - previouſly well puleeriſed; and mixed, 1 
put them in à glazed 1 ou ſhall have hard- ' 
. ened, and wetted afterwards inſidely with the above- \ 


mentioned lead-water; © Cover it; then put it in the 
furnace - 
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r ſurnace of a glaſs-maker, three or four days, or in a 
6 wind-furnace, for one day only. At the end of that 
time. you ſhall fänd you, have got a very fine white 
paſte, which you may cut as, you like. ,, 

3. To make this paſte yellow, you are to ſubſtitute 
iron filings, for the copper-ones :. and to make it to 


imitate rubies, [ſubſtitute cinnabar. 


II. To make Eme alde, and other forts of precious-/tones, 
x. Piſſolve ſome alkaline ſalt in common water, and 
filter it through a hat; then recover your ſalt by means 
of evaporation. Piſſolve it again, filter and evaporate 
as before, and repeat this operation «three citierent 
times. Then, pulyeriſe this ſalt after the third evapora- 
f tion, and put it by. Diſſelve one ounce. of vetdigriſe 
— in vinegar, and ſtrain it; then, put it by likewiſe, Have, 
| next, fine cryſtal; which y e e fift very ſine, 


en 


they do the prepared on F 


wy << © 
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ut pi 
1 beprepare, and uſed, like the verdigriſe, for which they 
* are ſubſtituted. . tx 1 r 
> WW 5. The fineſt paſte for the making artificial ſtones is 

ſe, to be compoſed with cryſtals, pebbles, or Bohemian 

d, topazes. For, if you make your gompoſition with 

d- glaſs. and lead only, the ſtones will be deficient in 

e- weight and hardneſs. AN i en nee mouth © 
ie 6. The pebbles and the above-mentioned ha” 


. — Wo. — 
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are calcined juſt the ſame way as cryſtal. Von 
Have only to mi afterwards with theſe powders what 
colour you pleaſe. Minium and verdigriſe give the 
emerald colour. Ceruſe and ſaffron of Mars, that if 
Hyacinth. Minium aud ceruſe make a chryſolite. With 
the zaphera, or lapis lazuli, or, again, with ammonizc 
ſalt and filver, you obtain a ſaphire. They who know 
how to extract the gold ſulphur from that precious 
A 
and incombuſti ulphur, give the the mo 
deautiful colour of rubles. T2 Te WT 


II. To calcine calcedony-flone and eryflal, in order t 
"4, _ " compoſe precious-flones ewith them. 

1. Diſſolve calcmed- tartar in about half a pint of 
Water, m_ _— it into 6 — in an iron 
- poon with a long handle, e ot your cryſtal, 
or, calcedony- ſtone; and, when red hot, row themin 
the faid tartar- water. If you take them out, reddei 
and extinguiſh them again fix or ſeven times in the 
ſame manner, they will be perfectly well calcined. Af. 
ter having reduced them into an-impalpable powder, 
you may uſe that powder, in due proportion, in what. 
- ever mixture you will, to give them a colour according 
to HR ou want to make. If on .— = og — 
àmple, the compoſition preſcribed ii above artic 
Þ Om par} encore bat aaron 
2. Obſerve, however, that, if you intend to make 
emeralds, the pulveriſation of your calcined cryſtals 
- muſt be made in a braſs mortar; while if you intend 
to make rubies, you muſt uſe an iron mortar, and hav 


A great care not to pound the cryſtals in a braſs one. 


. 
— 19 two ounces of al, du 6 - as d& 
fore directed, join one of borax ; eight grains of tin- 
'glaſs* calx, and twenty of magneſia. Mix all well to- 
' gether in a braſs, or bell-metal, mortar, and put itin 
a crucible : cover it with its lid, and lute it well 
When the lute is perfectly dry, place the crucible for 
one, or two hours at moſt, in a potter's fire; then, 
take it out and let the compofition cool. Break the 
*crucible, and you will find an exceſſively fine compo- 
fition to make emeralds, La 
N. B. Tin-glafs* calx is nothing elſe but a — 


ti 
ir 
11 


wy eo =cmcedoano,s 


ceed as above. | 
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lution of tin-glaſs in agua-ſortis, tempered af- 
terwards with common filtered water —Obſerve alſo 
that you muſt not neglect ſtirring and mixing well the 


calx and magneſia — before Ra incorporate 
it with the Wil > i 


2 ounces of . one of borax; ; eight grains 
of tincture of Mars. Mix all well in an iron mortar, 
then 88 as before directed for emeralds. 


. VI. For Sapphirer. he 
Chryſtal, two ounces ; borax, one; ultramarine, eight 


grains; and magne ſia twelve. Mix A then 7 


vn. nn 0 
With two ounees of cryſtal, one of borax, and 
twelve of magneſia, you . ult ramarine z 


then, wor as above. 


VI. For Hyacinthe. 


| Take pm: ounces of cryſtal, one of words,” four 
or five FCE 


neſia, the en proceed as above. 


e i ax 
Dutch rid Jaſper, fix drachms; dene iveriſes . meg 
two; minium, twenty-four grains. Reduce the Whole 
into 2 ſubtile powder, and keep it ſeven hours at mo 
in the potter's-fire, as above directed. 


X. Another way to make Emeralds. 
Take one pound o f pebbles, calcined and 
as before Hed: ſalt of tartar, ten ounces; Efron 
of mars, five times as much as ou can hold on a 
JI real, and'the fifth part of this whole quanti 
braſs finely pulveriſed. When all is well mix 
together in a mortar, and 5 in a crucible duly luted 
Sc. put it in the fire for — and, having taken 
it out, ſee whether the compoſition is fine or not. 
too deep in colour, add a little oyetble and ſalt of vcd 
2 prepared: if too clear, add ſome crocus or 
ffron of mars, and braſs, to raiſe it in colour. 


XI. lnalke- | 
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+ NI, Another compoſition for Hyacinthe, | 
To your prepared eryſtal, add ten pounds of ſalt of 


tartar, about one ſpoonful of white wine-tartar, and 
alittle braan. | . 5 


| XII. Another for Rubies. | 
Prepare one pound of pebbles, or cryſtal, and add to 
it a quarter of an ounce of dragon's blood, mix all well, 
and put in a crucible. 3 1 
| Obſerve, that if you ſet this compoſition longer than 
2 days in 14. loſes its colour. As * — 
fore, as you ſee it has acquired a tine degree, tak e off the 
ö <rucible, and let it cool, %% (. 
= dere 1 of opinion, that the above emerald com. 
poſition ſhould be too long in fuſion; though, after all, 
the crocus-martis, and the braſs , are much more able to 


tand the fire than dragon's blogd, _ 
| ©... XI8. Jomeb 


—_ © 


Mix, with a filver ſpoon, fix parts of fine white cal- 


cined pebbles, reduced .into an — * powder, 


: with four of the whiteſt and beſt pulveriſed tartar, and 
i OK. Fes Peg , 72 e 


uſed in glaſs manufactories, and put it in their fire. 
The longer it remains there, the harder and finer the 
compoſition will be. It muſt be there ſeven months at 
leaſt, -before.it:can acquire'a tolerable fine luſtre. - 
Note. That the powders we have mentioned to make 
the above campotitions with, are all to be fifted thro 
very fine fieve, before they are ufd. 


XIV. A water to harder artificial flones. 

_ 1.- Prepare and calcine, as before directed for. cryſtal, 
ſome ſmall hits of calaminary ſtone. . Pulyeriſe them, 
and then place that powder. in a very damp cellar, till 
reduced into water. With this water, knead ſome Ro- 
man, Dutch, or Hungarian vitriol, quite crude, with- 
out reddening it in the fire. When this paſte, which is 
to be ſoft, is made, put it in a retort, and diftill what 
:water will come-from it. With this other water, and 
ſome barley-flour, make another paſte quite hard. In 

this paſte put your lump of compoſition, or even the 
ſtones themſelves, at 74 + are come from it, ready cut 
and poliſhed, when they come out of the wand, 
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make as a dumpling of the whole. Send it to the oven 
to be put in, and taken out, along with the bread. 
When your paſte comes back from the oven, open it, 
and you will find your ſtones as hard as natural ones. 
Suppoſe they ſhould not prove quite ſo hard as you 
wiſh them to be, repeat this operation once more, and 
they will then, moſt certainly, be as hard as true dia- 
monds. | F "2 


XV. 4 avater, or rather, a dye, to put under diamonds, 
both true and falſe, when they are ſet. - _. 

Gather the ſmoke of a candle in a cup; and dilute it 
with maſtich- oil, ſo as to make a thick mixture of it. 
Put ſome of this under your ſtone, whether fine or not, 
when you ſet it. F K 


XVI. How. to make white Sapphires, to imitate true dia- 
monds. ; | 
1. Jewellers generally take a white ſapphire, and put 
: 2 — fire in a crucible, in which they bury it under 
ings. 8 — 
2. Some go ſtill farther, and rather chuſe gold filings 
fancifully thinking, that as this metal is far more preci- 
ous than the other, it is likewiſe infinitely better for 
the operation, and ought of courſe to be preferred. 
But, deceived in their conjectures, as they muſt una- 
voidably be, who have no other guide to direct their 
judgement, experience has ſince ſhewn, that maugre 
the inferiority of ſteel to gold, yet the former metal's 
filings are, for the following purpoſe, a great deal ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the latter. 4 e414) 
3. Bury your ſapphire in a crucible, under ſteel filings. 
vet it on the fire, and let the filings become ſo red hot 
as to be nearly melting, but you muſt take care t | 
do not melt. Let your ſapphire lay thus under the 
filings, and in that condition, a little while. Then take 
them off, and pick out your ſapphire, to examine it. 
If its whiteneſs does not pleaſe you. yet, ſet it inthe 
filings again, and renew this operation not only once 
more, but as many times as you will find it neceſſary to 
make it acquire that beautiful degree which you want 
your ſapphire to have. Then you ſet and colour them 
we ſaid before. 1 299 


XVII. 4 


CCC NNN 
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VXVII. A better way of doing the ſame, + 

Mix, firſt, together, equal quantities of white ena 
mel, finely r and ſteel filings. Have, next, a 
httle of the ſame pulveriſed enamel, without mixture of 


. filings, and make a kind of paſte of it with your ſpittle. 


Put your white ſapphire in this paſte, with which wrap 
it up well, and ſet it a-drying in the oven. Tie this 
ball all round with, and at one of the ends of, a very 
fine wire. Then bury this ball in a crucible, under 
the firſt. mixture of ſteel filings and enamel-powder, and 


put it on the fire, which you will puſh to the degree 


of zearly fuſing the enamel, taking care, however, it 
ſhall not 47 happen. Then, with one end of the 
wire, pull out the ſapphire from the crucible, and ſee 
whether its whiteneſs pleaſe-you or not, If the latter, 
begin again the ſame way as before, and repeat this 


operation, till you obtain the defired point, 


Im 4 colony to mate Rubies, © 
1. Melt in a crucible one ounce of mars-regulus, 
Throw in it a fimilar quantity of copper, and as much 


of gold. Let the whole bein fuſion till reduced to one 


ounce only. Then add another ounce of mars-regulus, 
and one of copper, and proceed as before. Repeat this 
operation ſeven times ve. 

2. Now take the lump which you find at. the bottom 
of the crucible, and which ought to be as red as rubies; 
throw it in four ounces of granulated filver in fuſion, and 
previouſly amalgamated with fixteen ounces of purified 
and animated mercury. Having thus put on this mix- 
ture, the gold prepared, as we ſaid, put all in digeſtion 
for fifteen days, over ember aſhes only, for fear the 
mercury ſhould ſublimate. After that time is over, ſe- 


parate the mercury by diſtillation, and teſt the reſt on 
the coppel. | 


* / 


3. This compoſition, projected on ſuch cryſtals at 
are in fuſion in the glaſs-maker's pot, will give you the 
moſt beautiful ruby- paſte which you can poſſibly imagine 


Or with for, 


XIX. To whiten Amethyſls. | 

Let a glaſs bottle be almoſt, but not quite, filled 
with five or fix ounces of purified nitre. In the nitit 
_ your amethyſts. Then let this bottle itſelf be en- 


tirely buried alſo in a great iron pot, filled with faok, 
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to that the air cannot poſſibly come at it, and give it a 
a · fire capable only to put the nitre in fuſion, but not to 
make it red-hot, elſe all will be ruined. Let this re- 
of main in that fuſible ſtate ſive or ſix days. Then 
le. let the ſand cool itſeif naturally and gradually. When 
ap quite cold, take the bottle out of the ſand, break it, and 
his you will find the amethyſts ofa fine white : and, as they 
W are cold, you may, without any difficulty, throw them 
ler WW in water to get the nitre away from about them. Should 
nd any of them prove not quite ſo white, you may ſave 
ree them for another time, to make them undergo the 
it ſame operation along with ſome others. Suppo 72 

glaſs bottle ſhould unluckily come to break, and the 
ſee nitre ſhould run off, then you muſt abſolutely take it 
ter, WF ont : for the amethyſts, without nitre, would certainly 
Uus be hurt by the fire. * HET 


XX. To make Emeralds light and hard. | 
| 1. Calcine, fix different times, rock-eryſtal, and 
lus. plunge it, as many times, in cold water. Pound it on a 
uch ſtone of the ſame mineral, with a mullar of the like kind, 
one and paſs this powder through a fine ſilk ſieve. | 
2. To two ounces of this powder, join ten grains of 
this Wi ſcories of copper, well cleanſed, and three times calci- 
ned. Pound, and mix well, theſe two ingredients in a 
tom Wt braſs mortar, Add four ounces of the beſt and fineſt 
nes; WF borax, and previouſly well pounded in powder by itſelf. 
: Incorporate all together. Put this in a crucible, co+ 
ined BY vered with its lid, and well luted. Place it, after the 
mix : Jute is perfectly dry, in a reverberating fire for ſeven or 
(tion i eight hours at moft, and let the fire be very clear. At 
the Bi the end of that time, ſtop the aſh-hole, and all the 
, ſe- ¶ openings of the furnace. this compoſition become 
t on Bi perfectiy cool, for fear it ſhould bubble, or otherwiſe 
blow. Then break the crucible, and you will find a 
Is 2s BY beautiful emerald paſte, which may be given to the 
lapidary to be cut. * +43» 5 1 . 


XXI. To give cryſtal a perſect hardneſs. 

Diſſolve what quantity you li — urine ſalt in clear 
water. Filter and evaporate to dryneſs. Then make 
alternate rata ſuper rata of this ſalt, and powder cry- 
ſtal in a very ſtrong crucible, which you ſet afterwards 
for eight days in a glaſs-maker's furnace. After that 
time, being cooled gradually, you may take it out, — 
ge 
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=: get the compolition cut, which will prove exceſlively 


XXII. A cement to render cryſtal like diambnds, and ging 
the ſapphires of Alenſon a-kardneſs to cut glaſs with eaſe, 
Make a ſtrong dough with ſifted barley-Hour and pe. 

troly, (or rock- oil). Divide this paſte in two equal 

rts. In one of them range your ſtones, ſo that they 
ould not touch one another. With the other part of 
our paſte cover this. Wrap up the whole with a good 
ute, and give ita wheel fire for four or five hour, : 
gradually increafing the ſtrength of the fire between ti 

every two hours. Then you will hare a lump of ſtones, 21 

which will ſparkle like true diamonds. | | 


XXIII. To make cryflal throw off as much fire as diamonds 
Take loadſtone and new quick-lime, equal parts, two 
pounds of each; fulphur-vivum, half-a-pound. Put 
all in powder, and ſtratify according to art, in a cru- Wl '* 
eible, your cryſtal, ready cut, with this powder. Place * 
this crucible in a glaſs-maker's furnace, and after it ha 
remained there for three times twenty-four hours, you Wl © 
will find your ſtones very fine, ſparkling, and perfeRly ti 


| like the diam of the ancient roch. | " 
| XXIV. Another aby of making diamonds, Ml": 


Grind on marble, equal quantities in weight, of cal. ta 
eined filver, and French loadftone. Stratify, in 1 t. 
crucible, your eryſtal ſtones, ready cut in imitation of if l. 
diamonds, with this powder. Cover it with another 
crucible, and lute it well. Then ſet it in a glaſs- maker) © 
oo wool, A HOO ar ES TI 
XXV. To give Er. 4 the colour of a tru << 
T4 F314 80 + od 1amon 4 4 , 1 , 
Wrap ſome amethyſts in a paſte of pure white ename, 
prepared as directed in Art. xvi. Place them in a crv- | 
Tible, which you cover with a tile, and put in a potter's X. 
or glaſs-maker's furnace for twice twenty-four hours. 
Let it be always red-hot all that ſpace' of time: Then 
take it off from the fire, and let cool. When theſe *! 
amethyſts ſhall have been new poliſhed, they will loot} ©: 
Ake, and bej udged by every one for, true diamonds. 


3.77 3 ee 
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KXVI. To imitate calcedony. 


put, in a crucible, in a glaſs-maker's fire, ſome very 
ſine cryſtal powder. When in fuſion, add a little cal- 
cined filver to it; mix it well, and ſet it in fufion for 
9 twenty-four hours, then let cool. When you take off 


your matter, you will find it imitates perfectly well 


— chalcedony, part of it being bright, and the other a 
ey WY Little more dull i 
* XXVII. To make a cryſolite. 

an Project, on cryſtal, melted in a ſtrong erucible, fix 
cen times its quantity of iron ſcories, Keep this thus in an 


nes, WY ardent furnace for the ſpace of three days. Then let 
all cool. When you take that compoſition from the 
crucible, you will find it anſwer your expectation. 


XXVIII. To make diamends with jargons. 

Put 1. Put in a crucible, equal quantities, well mixed, of 
cty. MW iz0n-filings, pounded and fincly fifted, and powder of 
lace white wood's coals. In this mixture, plunge and bu 

c has your / gons and let none appear above. Give, firſt, 
oa ſmall fire to the crucible, and increaſe it gradually, 
till the jargons become red-hot. Keep them in that 
ſtate for a certain length of time; then let the fire go off 
gradually, in the ſame progreſſive manner in which you 
had increaſed it before. When done, and all is cold, 


take ont your /argors,. which you will find have. loſt 
in their firſt colour. To give them the true water pecu- 
on of liar to fine diamonds, proceed as follows. 

the 2. Take the powder of coals as before mentioned, and 


an equal quantity of minium. Put your jargons in the 
centre of that powder in a crucible as before, obſerving 
to increaſe the heat and diminiſh it, juſt as in the prev» 
ceding operation. When all is cold, you will find your 


ru . | pg n 
argons as fine and beautiful as true and natural dia- 


amel monds. P55 48 . 

white XXIX. To make what they call Doublets in Rubies and 
1OUrs. EEmeralds, as they do at Milan. | 
Then 1. Fix on the point of a knife a large piece of maſtich. 
theſe ! Heat it before the fire; there will immediately run a 
lo drop as white. as pearl. This is called maſtich in drops. 
nds. 2. Now if you want to make an emerald, you muſt 


(ye this drop of maſtich with a little verdigriſe diluted in 


VI. 7 dil, 
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ff 


oil, and a little addition of wax, if required. Then if 
It prove too thick, add a little water to it. 

3. If it be fora ruby, take equal quantities of gum. 
arabic, alumen ſaccarinum, and crude rock-alum: 
| boil all in common water; then add to it a little Brafil 
wood, cut very thin and ſmall, and let it boil again 
all together for a while. You may add ſome alumen 
catinum, if you chuſe; which will darken your colour 
in proportion to the quantity of it you put in; then 
R the drop of maſtich above mentioned in that 

iquor, and thus give it the red dye. 

4. Have now two pieces of cryſtal ready cut by the 
wheel. Let them be both of the moſt perfect flat ſur. 
face, and of the moſt exquiſite fineneſs and preciſion in 
dimenſions of their fides, when laid one over another, 
with this only exception, that the cryſtal intended tobe 

the upper one, ſhould be alittle thinner than that which 
is intended to be laid under. Put each of theſe pieces 
on an iron plate over red-hot cinders, and ſet them thus 
till the cryſtal becomes very hot. Then with the above 
red dyed drop of maſtich which you hold at the end of a 
ſtick, and have alittle ſoftened before the fire, you rub, 
gently, the upper ſurface of the piece of cryſtal, intend- 
ed to be the under one, till you ſee it has acquired a ſuf- 
ficient degree of redneſs, -according to your liking, 
Then taking, with ſmall pincers, the other piece of 
eryſtal, quite hot, you lay it on the former, and they 
will both ſtick to each other without occaſioning the 
leaſt obſcurity in the luſtre of the rubies, which will be 
equally clear and tranſparent on both fides. 

5. In the very ſame manner you proceed for making 
the emerald. Therefore, when either of theſe two 
operations is accompliſhed, your ſtone is ready to be 
ſet with a red tinſel under it, if a ruby; or a green one 


if an emerald. \, 
| XXX. To ſoften cryſtal. | 
Redden it in the fire; and when full of fire, plunge it 
in mutton and lamb's blood mixed and warmed to- 
7 0 Reiterate this two or three times, and it will 
OIt, - ; ; 


XXXI. Another receipt to ſoſten cryflal, or any other co- 
toured ſtone, ſo that RIG cut it lib cheeſe ; and 
reflore it afteravards to its | wear" hardneſs. 

1. Take, in the month of Auguſt, gooſe's and — $ 


+ 
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blood. Let each of them dry, till very hard. Then, when 
you want to ſoften your ſtones, take an equal quan- 
tity of each blood, pulveriſe it and putitin'a pot, then 
ar over a ſtrong lye made of pearl aſnes. Leave 
it ſo for a while, ſtirring all well and often: then, add 
about a pint of ſtrong vinegar. In this preparation, if 
you ſet your ſtones, and warm it a little over the fire, 
they will become ſo ſoft that you may take, and cut or 
form them afterwards as you will. : 
2. To reſtore them again to their former hardneſs; 
put them in cold water, and let them there lay for about 


he one hour and a quarter, it will be quite ſufficient. 
. 3. But to give them their luſtre again, you muſt take 
in antimony in powder, ſpread it on a very ſmooth leaden 


er, table, then poliſh your ſtones on this. It will reſtore 
be them to their brightneſs as before. | 


ch | 

ces XXX II. Another equally uſeful to {fr ften cryſtal and ſteel. 
us Make a ſtrong lye of quick lime and pearl aſhes, 
e Run it nine or ten times more over new lime and new 
f a pearl aſhes, each time. Then put a- ſoaking, in this 
ub, preparation, any piece of cryſtal or ſteel, for the ſpace 
1d- of twenty-four hours only, and you will ſee what a ſur- 
uf- priſing degree of ſoftneſs they will have acquired by it. 
ng, 

of WE XXXUIT. A paſte, which cuill procure as beautiful Emeralds 
1ey as na'ural ones, LOT GET : 
the Calcine, fix different times, rock-cryſtal, and plunge 
| be it, as many times, in pure cold water. Grind it 


into powder, on a rock-cryſtal ſtone, with a mullar 


ing of the ſame. When you have rendered the powder vye- 
O ry fine and impalpable, to one pound of it, add another 
be of ſalt of tartar, drawn from red tartar, and mix all 
one well. Join to this, ſixty grains of red copper, and fif+ 
teen of filver, both in ſhell, but grinded ſeparately. 
Now mix theſe two laſt powders with the former, on a 
e it marble ſtone, and put all together in a clean and double 
to- nealed crucible. Lute it well with its lid, and, when 
will the lute is perfectly dry, put the crucible, for fix days 
and a half, on a clear, dut gentle fire: then increafe the 
fire till the crucible becomes red hot, plate it immedi- 
» £0- ately in the ardent and glaſs-melting furnace, and keep 
and it there, in the ſame degree of heat, for a whole mont, 
without interruption. Then let the crucible c gra- 
at's ually in that very furnace, which is ne by ler ius 
20d. | D 2 tac 
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fire go out of itſelf, having previouſly ſtopped all the 
holes and openings of the ſaid furnace. When you come 
to take off the crucible, and break it, you will find à 
beautiful matter, of the fineſt green, which is fit to cut 
by the lapidary. ; 

Note. Be careful of this compoſition, and ſet a great 
value on it, for it has all the merit and advantages of | 
the true emerald. It vies. with it in weight, in colour, 
in hardneſs. In ſhort, the greateſt connoiſſeurs cannot 
diſtinguiſh theſe emeralds from the finey real ones, 


XXXIV. Another way of making Emeralds, 

1. Take two large tranſparent river peboles, or rock 

| cryſtal pebbles. Calcine and. fift fix grains of copper; 
i | and two drachms fix grains:of ſalt of tartar, pulveriſed 
| and purified in the following manner. | 
2. Calcine the tartar to whiteneſs; throw it in water, Wl | 

and warm it to ebullition. But, before it boils, it wil 
throw a ſcum, which muſt be carefully ſkimmed off, a; Mt © 
it is a prejudicial unctuoſity. When all the ſcum is wel 
off, evaporate the water, till what is on the fire become; Ml * 
into a confiſtence like honey. Now add as much cold 
water as there was before. Heat it again to ebullition; 
and, before it boils, ſkim well again the new uncuc- 
tity which it will throw out, then boil to the confiſtence 
of honey. Repeat this operation eight or ten different 
4 times running, adding always new water” each time, 
= which you ſtill ſkim, boil, and evaporate, each time 2 
= preſcribed for the firſt. At the tenth time, let the wa 
ter you put in be firſt filtered once or twice through: 
aper, then vaporiſe the water entirely, and you wil 
ave a very fine and pure {alt of tartar. By theſe means 
you purge the tartar of all its unctuoſity, which would 
make the emerald ſcale and flaw on the lapidary's whes 

while it is cutting. 

3. Take this matter, pound and grind it with a brab 
peſtle and mortar. Siſt it in a very fine ſilk ſieve 
und a- new what ſhall not have paſſed through the fiers, 
and ſift it again, and fo on till you have reduced all into 


—_— 
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- an impalpable powder. Put it now in a crucible, 25 ü T 
the above articles, and place it in a melting-glaſs fur . 
nace for twenty-four hours only, and your matter vi 1 

be done and ready for uſe. i 
| thi 


XXXV. I . 
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the i xxxv. To awhiten imperſe# diamonds, or thoſe which 


mY have been diſcoloured. | 
da Make red hot, and. calcine in the fire, a loadſtone, 
* and plunge it in the ſtrongeſt vinegar; which you re- 

eat eight or ten times. Then, with barley- flour, pul- 
TR veriſed verdigriſe, and this vinegar, make a ſtrong paſte, 
th in which you wrap up your diamonds. Dry, firſt, this 
ur, Bl paſte by a gentle fire; then give it a pretty ſmart one 
not BY for four hours. Z | 


XXXVI. To counterfeit diamonds. 
1. Melt by means of fire, ſome fine traniparent peb- 
hles. Grind them next into a very fine powder, then 
ſet this powder again a-melting on the fire. Put your 
ſtones afterwards in a paſte of barley-flour, and bake 
under aſhes; the diamonds will he done. 


rock 


Per; 
riſed 


1 2. To give them a proper water, nothing elſe is to be 
T 3 done, but put them in aqua vilæ,; which having ſet fire 
el to, you let burn out entirely. By that operation they 
ome: aduire the right colour of diamonds. | 

| 2 XXXVII. Various dyes for precious fonet. 

5 1. Dragon's blood in drops, pounded and ſifted in 


alcohol, then diffolved in ſpirit of wine of fix rectifica- 
tions will give you the colour for the rubies. IT, 
2. That of the topaz is made with gamboge diſſolved 

in the ſame ſpirit of wine as before, and put in a ma- 

traſs to evaporate to confiſtence of honey ; then it is fit 
and kept for uſe. 5 | | 

3. For emeralds, fixt green verditure diffolved, and 
vaporiſed as above, will give this dye. WEIS 
4. The ſame mode of proceeding, in reſpe& to imi- 
tation of other ſtones, will give you the colour you may 
want for that purpoſe, if you take care to chuſe and 
draw, ſecundum artem, the dye from each of the colours 


tence 
ferent 
time, 
me as 
e War 
ugh 2 
u wil 
mean 
would 
whed 


a ne bt for that object; and then apply it to your paſte or 

by compoſition in the following manner. | 

2 7 5. When the dye yon intend to uſe is ready, have a 
wy crucible, and bore a little hole at the bottom of it. 

* fu. Turn it down, that is to ſay, its bottom upward. Set 


four cut cryſtal on that hole. Make a gradual wheel- 
fire round it. While your crucible heats, make ſome 
ſmall common pebbles red - hot in the fire, and throw 
them in your liquor to give it a certain degree of heat, 
and prevent the — of your eryſtal. And, _ 

"+ this 


ter vi 
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pared, and it will take it amazingly well. 


XXXVIII A colour for glaſſes and enamels, | 
Take Roman vitriol calcined to whiteneſs in the ſun, 
three times wetted with brandy, and three times dried, 
Now calcine it in the fire to redneſs, and puſh the fire 
for three days to the higheſt degree. Then, at the bot. 
tom of the retort you will find a ſulphur of a dry roſe 
colour, very dark, and deprived of all ſaline particles, 
You may uſe it after the method preſcribed in the pre. 


this is ſufficiently hot, plunge it in your dye, thus pre- 


ceding article, for giving any glaſs, or enamel, a fine 


colour of rubies. | 
XXXIX. Another ruby colour. 

Melt in a crucible one ounce of cryſtal, and throw 
on it the ſame quantity in weight of oil of mars, other- 
wiſe, oil of antimeny, with two grains of virgin gold. 
Whatever remains fixed in the crucible is the enamel, 


XL. Another of the invention of Sainte Marie, : 
enameller. : 

File and put in a matraſs a gold ducat, with two 
ounces of aguaferiis, and ane of ammoniac ſalt to diſ- 
ſolve the gold. To facilitate the diſſolution, place the 
matraſs on ember aſhes. Then take two pounds of ſilver 


Jand, one of ſalt, one of arſenic, and fix of ſaltpetre. 


Pulveriſe each ſeparately, and, being afterwards mixcd 
and put in a crucible, pour over it the diſſolution of 
gold, which is in the matraſs. This crucible being put 
in a melting glaſs furnace for twelve hours, will give the 


fineſt red for rubies which can be found out. 


. * Note. The enameller Sainte-Marie uſed to fell it a 


three half-crowns a pound; though, for the expence a 


one crown only, he could make two pounds of it. 


XII. 4 compoſition, which is the fundamental baſis of a 


a x CNAamsis. ; . | : 
1. Grind on marble, and ſift through a were fine fieve, 
equal quantities of lead and pewter-calx. Put it ina 


varniſhed pipkin filled over with water. Boil it ſome 


while; then pour it, by inclination, in another veſſel. 
Put new water, to boil again over the calx, and decant 


it as before, on the firſt water: which proceſs. you re- 


peat over again, vl yoo have entirely diſſolved all the 
calx. If ſome part of the metal remain at ths dau 
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too groſs to be entirely carried by the waters, it muſt 

be put in a melting-glaſs furnace to calcine, having 

care to take out, in proportion as it turns into calx, the 

upper part of the matter. Then, when it is all cal- 
cined, you continue Ati by means of boiling 

water, as you did; the firſt. nen you have got all 

your waters of diſſolution, vaporiſe them over a ſlow 

fire; and particularly towards the end of the evapora- 

tion, have a ſingular care that the fire ſhould not be too 
ferce, fo fear of ſpoiling your calx, which then re- 
mains at the bottom, very fine and ſubtilized. _—- 

2. To twenty-five pounds of this calx add an equal 
weight of frit, made of 7arce, or white ſand, well 
pounded and fifted through à very. fine fieve, and 
four ounces of white ſalt of tartar, pounded and ſifted 
in the ſame manner. Put theſe. ingredients in a melt- 
ing-glaſs furnace; melt and purge them there for ten 
hours. Then, having taken the. pot off from the fire, 
take out of it the matter, which, after having well pul- 
veriſed, keep ina eloſe and dry place, where duſt can- 
not come at it —Such is the firſt and principal matter to 
be uſed in the compoſition of enamels, of whatever ſort 


* 


of colour you may want to make them. 


XLII. To make an enamel as aubite as milk. 
1, To fix pound weight of the matter juſt deſeribed, 
put forty-eight grains of magnelia, prepared as follows. 
2. Put in an iron ſpoon, to the reverberating fre, the 
bits of magneſia, rough as it comes from the mine. 
When it is whitened, pour good vinegar over it, then 
break it ſmall and waſh it ſeveral times with warm wa- 
ter. Dry, pulveriſe, and fift it, then preſerve it in'a 
covered pot ſor uſe. - R „ 
3. This magneſia, and primary enamel matter, you 
put, in the aboye-preſcribed proportion, in a erucible, 
on a glaſs-melting fire, to be there melted and purged 
by a very briſk and clear fire, which is very ſoon done. 
Then throw the whole e into clear water; dry 
it, melt it again, as before, and throw it in water again, 
and ſo on. This operation you are to repeat three dif- 
ferent times. The matter being thus well purified, if 


you find it not quite white enough, add a little more 
magneſia, and begin the ſame proceſs as before. I hen 
take it off from the fire, and make it into ſmall round: 


D's © CaKes8;. 
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On the third time project, at four di 
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cakes.—Such is the method of preparing the enamel to 


paint with on gold, and other metals. 


XLIH. To make an enamel, turquoiſe colour. 

1. Put fix pounds of the ſaid enamel primary matter 
in a varniſhed crown-glaſs pot. Melt and purge it three 
times as uſual; and preſcribed in the preceding article, 

in and ſeparate 
diſtances of time, three ounces of ſcories of copper, 
prepared as directed in Art. xliv. mixed with ninety- ſix 
grains of zaffar prepared the ſame way exactly, and in 
the ſame manner as the magneſia, and forty-eight of 
that very magneſia in ſubtile powder. Stir, well the 


matter on the fire, at the time of each projection, with 


a long-handled iron hook; and, when the colour ſeems 
to be to your: liking, take it out of the fire, and make 
it into ſmall round cakes' as uſual. - This will make a 
moſt beautiful turquoife enamel. _ „ 


XLIV. Hoa to prepare the ſcories of copper for the about 
<4 tre + a wy 

This preparation is very ſimple. Waſh, firſt, the 
ſcories well, and ſet them to calcine three days at the 
entrance of a reverberating furnace. Then grind this 


and ſift it. Calcine again as before, grind and ſift the 
ſame, repeating this operation three different times. 
When finiſhed, it is called a Calx of Copper. Of this 
ſtuff ie to mix three ounces with forty-eight grains 
of prepared magneſia, and ninety-fix of zaffar alſo 
prepared, for a projection on enamels primary mat- 


P 1 My 


ter, to make a fine ſort of turquoiſe colour. 


„ r 
Put in a varnithed crown-glaſs pot, in a melting- glaß 
furnace, four pounds of common primary enamel mat. 
ter; two ounces of zaffar; and forty-eight grains of 
prepared ſcories of copper, all previouſly well pul 
veriſed and mixed. When this compoſition is in gow 
fuſion, throw it in water, then dry it, and put it again 
in the ſame pot. Leave it there till the matter is wel 
Ort Ned,” and proceed as directed for the others. 


VF make green enam l. Fe 
I. Melt and purge, by th glaſs-melting fire, and in 
a varnlifned crown-glaſs pot, four pounds of the primar? 

ename. 


— 


as this matter, when melted, ſwel 
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enamel matter. Leave it there twelve hours ; after 
which you throw it in water, dry it, and put it again in 
the ſame fire, for the fame time, to cleanſe it well. 

2. Grind into'a very ſubtile powder ſome of the 
aforeſaid ſcories of copper, and fome ſcories of iron. 
Mix theſe two powders together, wiz. two ounces of 
the former, and forty-eight grains only of the latter; 
which, being divided into three different parcels, pro- 
je&, at three diſtin diſtances of time, on the enamel 
matter in fufion, ſtirring well with an iron hook at the 
time of each projection, that the colour may better in- 
corporate; and in twelve hours afterwards you will 
find you have got a very fine green enamel. 


XLVII. To make à black ſhining enamel, _ 

Take of our primary enamel matter in powder, four 
pounds : red tartar, four ounces ; and of our prepared 
magneſia, in ſubtile powder, two. Put all this into a 
varniſhed pipkin, ſo large that all theſe powders together 
ſhall not come higher than the third ug of the veſlel, 
s up very much. 

When in perfect fuſion, throw it into water; take it 
out to dry, then put it again in the pot, and purify it 
thus as before. Do ſo till you find it ſufficiently puri- 


fied z then take the pot off the fire, and the matter out 


XLVIII. To make an enamel, purple colour. 

Reduce into ſubtile powder, and mix well together, 
fix pounds of our primary and general enamel matter ; 
three ounces of prepared magneſia, and ſix of ſcories of 
copper, prepared as before mentioned. Melt and pu- 
rify all this in a varniſned pipkin, by placing it in a 
melting-glaſs furnace. When in good fuſion, throw 
this matter in water; dry it, and put it again in the 
fame pot to purify it anew by the ſame proceſs. If you 
find your colour to your liking, then take the pot off 


- from the fire, and keep your enamel for uſe. 


XLIX. Another. 

Take fix ounces of our general matter, two of pre- 
pared magneſia, and eight grains of the - aforeſaid 
preparation of ſcories of copper. Pulveriſe, and pro- 
ceed as above. This compoſition will give you a very 
fine urple enamel, fit for all forts of works which 
goldiiniths will employ it in, h 
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8 L. A yellow enamel, | 
Take, and reduce into a very fine powder, fix pound; 
of the general matter; three ounces of tartar, and ſe- 
venty-two grains of prepared magneſia, Put all into a 
pot large enough not to loſe any thing of the matter 
when it comes to ſwell at the time of its fuſion. As for 
the reſt; proceed as above. F 


LI. To make n cryſtaline matter, which ſerves as a 
baſis to red=colour enamels. 
1. Take twenty-four pounds of ſalt drawn from 

T1 by trituration, lotion, filtration, and evapora- 
tion; and fixteen pounds of white tartar, that is to ſay, 
of white and tranſparent river pebbles, calcined and re- 
duced into an impalpable powder. Both theſe ingre- 
dients being equally reduced into a ſubtile powder, mix 
and wet them ſo as to make a hard paſte of them, of 
which you will form ſmall thin cakes. Put theſe cakes 
in pipkins, and place them in a lime, or potter's, kiln, 
where they are to calcine for ten hours. + 1a 
2. When theſe cakes are well calcined, reduce them 
into a ſubtile powder, and add four pounds of lead and 
pewter calx (prepared and ſubtilized as before directed 
P. 78. Art. xli.) and as much white tartar alſo calcined 
and purified by lotion, c. (as directed p. 76. Art. 
XXxXIv. n. 2.) Theſe three laſt ingredients being reduced 
into a ſubtile powder, put them in a varniſhed pipkin, 
and place them in a melting-glaſs furnace, there to be 
melted and purified, by throwing the compoſition, 
When in fuſion, into water, then drying, c. three 
different times; after which the whole is completed. 


LIL. Hoau io make a fine preparation of Fuſible Magneſia, 
to be employed in the making of red enamels, 

x. Take whatever quantity of magneſia 1 leaſe. 
Add to it an equal quantity of nitre prepared by lotion, 
filtration, and evaporation. Set this matter in a pip- 
kin to calcine for twenty-four hours, in a furnace by a 
reverberating fire. Then take it out, and waſh it with 
warm water, to cleanſe it from all the nitre, and dry 
it. When this magnefia ſhall be dry, it will be of a very 
fine red. | ent Kt 

2. Now add to it its equal weight of ammoniac ſalt. 
Grind all well on a marble ſtone, watering it _— - 
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tilled vinegar, ſo. that it comes into a ſort of clear paſte, 
or colour for painting. Er | 
3. Then dry this matter; and, having pulveriſed it, 
put it a-ſubliming in a ſtrong glaſs matraſs, with a long 
neck and a large belly. Give it the fublimating fire for 
twelve hours; break the matraſs; weigh firſt the ſub- 
timed part, and mix it with what remained at tbe bot- 
tom; add now as much new ammoniac ſalt as you had 
weight of ſublimation. Grind a-new all theſe matters 
well together, wetting them with vinegar; then dry and 
ſublime again as before. Renew this operation ſo many 
times as will be requiſite, that the magneſia remain at 
laſt in a ſtate of fuſibility at the bottom of the matraſs. 
4. This Iiquid is fit for ſtaining cryſtal of a very fine 
ruby hue; and, when employed with enamels,. will 
render them of a moſt beautiful red. 7 


” 


LI. To make a red _— of a moſt bright and beautiful 
ruby Fur, 7 | 
Put twenty ounces of the above fuſible magneſia to. 
every one pound of the 8 matter (Art. li.) in 
good fuſion. Purify the whole well, and try the colour. 
Note. According to the proportion of the quan- 
tity of the fuſible magneſia you = in this compoſition, 
you raiſe or lower the hue of your enamel. And, if 
carried to the degree of rubies, it will prove to be a moſt 
bright and beautiful one. v7 | 


LIV. To make an enamel, true Balais-ruby colour. 
Take ten pounds of our cryſtaline matter. Purge it 

in the melting-glaſs furnace, by fuſing it, then throwing- 
it in water, drying, pulverifing, and melting again, Ge. 
three times. Put it now again for the fourth time in 
fuſion ; and, when in that ſtate, give it the purple co- 
lour by means of a proper quantity of fuſible magneſia, 
as mentioned in the preceding article. After this is. 
done, project on it, at eight different and diſtinct di- 
ſtances of time, as much caleined alum, in ſubtile 
powder, as you will find requiſite to give it that degree 
of redhue you deſire; which, to imitate the Balais-r 
colour, muſt be fuller and deeper than that of the clear 
rabies. _ „ MOL Bl: 4 | 

LV. To make a bright enamel, eſcarboucle colour. 
1. Take very fine gold, one part, Purify it n 
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and open it in the following manner. Diſſolve it in good 
gal water; diſtil it firſt from the gold, and recoho- 
ate it ſix different times. After this, take your gold 
powder from the veſſel, put it in a crucible, covered 
and luted as ufual, and place it in a furnace to the re- 
verberating fire, where it ſhall be left to calcine till it 
becomes a very high and deep red, which cannot happen 
till after ſeveral days calcination.” dn. 
2. Then, by projecting this part of well opened gold 
on twenty of the before-mentioned cryſtalline matter, 
previouſl; purged according to direction, and put in 
a ſtate of good fuſion, an enamel will be obtained, of 
the moſt beautiful, tranſparent, e/:arboucle colour, 


LVI. To give rock cryſtal the various colours of topaz, 
rubies, opal, heliotrope, and others, 

It is no leſs true than ſurpriſing, that all theſe differ- 
ent colours are the product of the ſame materials, and 
are operated in the ſame veſſel, and at the, ſame time, 
But as the action of theſe metallic minerals, which tinge 
cryſtal in that operation, is ſtronger in proportion to 
the quantity of ſimilar ſpirits they meet with in aſcend- 
ing to the top of the crucible, fo the colours acquire alfo 
more ſtrength and vivacity. - © 

1. To make this operation, take two ounces of or- 
pine, of a gold or ſaffron- like colour; and as much 
cryſtaline arſenic ; one of crudz antimony, and as much 
of ammoniac ſalt. Pulverj& and mix all well. Now 
make a bed of this powder, in a large crucible ;. over it 
lay another of rock cryſtal in bits, chufing the ſmalleſt 
for the firſt, or bottom bed; and the largeſt and pureſt 
For the higher and laſt beds. Make thus, Arata /uper 
Arata, of your powder and cryſtals, till you have em- 
ployed all you have got of them, and take care to end 
with a bed of powder. The crucible being thus filled 
up, cover it with another, at the bottom of which, now 
become the upper part, a hole, of about two inches in 
diameter, being made, in order to give room for the 
exhalation of the fumes. Lute the joints, and when 
dry, place the crucible in a furnace, over black char- 
coals, and range more of them all round it, to the 
half way of the upper one. Add then ſome kindled 
coals, in order to .light the: others gradually. Theſe 
coals ought to be large and long, and all of en 
. d | : . ar 
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Care muſt be taken tolight them very regularly, letting 
them go out naturally of themſelves, and guard your- 
felf moſt carefully from the fumes. | As ſoon as the fire 
begins to abate, ſtop the hole of the upper crucible, to 
event the admittance of the cold. air, which woul 
rea your eryſtals and therefore ſpoil them. 45 
When the crucibles are cold, unlute them, take your 
eryſtals, and get the fineſt and beſt coloured, poliſhed 
by the wheel. You will find theſe ſtones to be very 
little, if at all, inferior in point of beauty and hardneſs, 
to the eaſtern ones. This Secret has gone through ma- 
1 A Md here a great quaitity'cf very abit 
Me might add here a great quantity of very curious 
Secrets of the like, nature, concerni both artificial 
ſtones, and enamels. But'the field is fo extenfive, we 
ſhould hardly ever have done, were a particular account 
given of all that is curious on this ſubject. - | 
Therefore, after having given the method of making 
all ſorts of colours, which countc.* it the natural pre- 
cious ſtones, we think the Public will have no objection 
to be appriſed of the manner of ſtamping theſe artificial 
ones; a Secret by which the fineſt and moſt precious 
original camieaus and intaglios may be copied in a 
manner not in the leaſt inferior ta the original, and 
which makes, at this preſent time, the amuſing occu- 
pation of moſt of the ladies and gentlemen at court. 


. LVII. The methed of counter-drawinug on artificial flones, 
the original camieaus, intaglios, and other gems, 
. are kept and preſerved in the ſeveral muſeums 
0 Nope. | 

Chuſe the fineſt ſort of tripoly which can poffibly be 
found. Grind it on marble, into an impalpable pow- 
der, and as ſubtile as poſſible. Add a little water to it, 
ſo as to make a ſort of paſte with it, of the conliſtence 
of colours on pallets for painting. When it is in that 
ſtate, put it in alittle ſquare tin mould, with turned-up 
edges. Preſs well your paſte down in it, and fmoothen 

the ſurface. As ſoon as you fee it begins to dry, ſtam 
on it the ſeat of which you want to obtain the impreſ- 
fion, and taking it off ſkilfully. from the tripoly paſte, 
let this dry thoroughly. When yon find it is perfectly 
hard, and the ſtrokes of the feal are ſolids, put on the 
impreſſion ſome powder of cryftal, or any artificial ſtone 
you pleaſe, whether red, green, blue, or any 2 
7 Our. 
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lour. Then, with a metal pipe, blow on that powde 
the flame of a candle, or a lamp, till the cryſtal is per- 
fectly melted. - When done, lay, ſomething, ſucl as a 
ran pallet, of nearly the ſize of the ſeal, on the 
melted paſte, and preſs it gently to make it take the 
better the impreffion, and all the turns ofthe deſign, 
and then let it cool. When you take the er ſtal up, you 
will find it to be a perfect copy of the original You 
may then ſend it to the lapidary to be cut, and ſet for 
ſeal or ring, as you like. From theſe very copies you 
may even get other copies, by following the ſame pro- 
ceſs of operation; but it muſt not be denied, theſe will 
not be quite ſo perfect as thoſe obtained from the ori- 
r . 
Nolte. When you have made on the tripoly paſte the 
impreſſion of the original ſeal, the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt 
way would be to bake it in a furnace, under a tin arch, 
to prevent the coals from touching the impreſſion, which 
might hurt and da', ge the relief. Then take off your 
little tin mould, and having put on the ſtamp, cryſtal 
powder, or other fufible matter, you may place it again 
under the ſame arch, in the furnace, and when that 


Powder is melted, do as before - directed. 


III. To jaſper glaſs glabes. . 

Wet the inſide of a glaſs globe with common water; 
then, throw in ſome powder, blue, or ultramarine, or 
elſe ſome of the fineſt ſmalt, and ſtir well the globe, 
that theſe powders may ſtick every where. Then dilute 
ſome other colours with nut oil, keeping each particu- 
lar colour by itſelf. With the dow ny end of a quill, ora 
.long-hangled bruſh, put ſome of theſe colours, one after 
another, in the globe, touching it every way, with them. 
Put ſome flour after that in the globe, and ſhake it ſo 
as to make it go all over, and then the work is finiſhed. 


| LVIII. To giveglobes @ ſiluer colour. 
Jo four ounces of pewter, in fuſion,. add two of 
quickſilver. Stir all well with a wooden ſpatula ;. and, 
when the whole is well incorporated, pour ſome, of this 
compound into your globes, which muſt previouſly have 
been warmed before the fire. Turn them in all man- 
ner of directions, that the compoſition may fix itſelf bet- 
ter and more. equally in all their capacity.—Chop ſome 
tinſe] very, tne, and throw, it in the, globes when the 
eb e ene e 
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wter begins to cool, theſe little laminas will ſtick 
themſclves to it, and produce the fineſt effect imagin- 


LVIII. A good method for Gong the abowe-mentioned glaſs 
; ODES, ; 

Melt together one 1 of tin-glaſs, and half that 
quantity of pewter and of lead. When both are thus 
in fuſion, throw in tome mercury, and the whole into a 
pan full of water. Pour the water off by inclination 
and dry this matter; then paſs it through a piece of 
linen, and roll it ina globe which is very dry in the inſide. 


 LIX. To make the ſame in colours, FP 

You may make theſe globes of what colour you like; 
then mix ſome mercury with a great quantity of dry 
common ſalt, paſs it through a piece of linen, beat it 
in alittle chamber lye and water, which will granulate 
the mercury. If you put this mercury in your globes, 
juſt after you have coloured them, (as directed in Art. 
lvii.) that mercury will fix itſelf into them, in little grains 
or globules all round, and appear like diamonds inceſ- 
ſantly ſparkling. | be i 


LX. To ſtick theſe globes upon one ancther, 

Pound into powders half an ounce of dragon's blood, 
as much of bol Armeniac, and a little quick lime; which 
dilute all together with whites of eggs. Then cut a 
ſwine's bladder into ſmall bits of the form and fize of a 
ſhilling ; put ſome of that glue on both ſides of them, 
and put one thus glued between every two globes, ſup- 
porting them with your hands till you ſee the glue 
has got hold of the glaſs. - In about one hours time, 
they will ſtick ſo very hard, that there will be no dan- 
ger of their parting from each other. Theſe are to be 
ſuſpended in the air, or laid as ornaments. on wain- 
ſcotting, cornices, c. 3 


LXI. To make tranſparent frames. 

Boil, for a quarter of an hour only, nut oil, fix 
ounces; white wax, four; roſin, as much; and Venice 
turpentine, two, When Ilukewarm, lay it on with a 
ſoft bruſh, | 7: £217] ET 18 Sr 44: oh oy Þ 
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LXH. Another. | 
» Soak, for twenty-four hours, a fine white parchment 
ſkin, in whites of eggs and honey well beaten together, 
Waſh then your parchment, paſte it on the frame, and 
when dry, lay a coat of varniſh on it. f 


LXIII. Another ⁊vay, which will make the frame look a. 
made of glaſs, and even a great deal mere clear. 

Take one of the fineſt and moſt perfect ſheets of vel. 
lum you can find. Waſh it, paſte it on the frame, and 
let it dry. Then boil, in a glaſs veſſel, over a ſand- 
bath, equal quantities of nut, or lintſeed, oil, and wa- 
ter, with a little crown-glaſs, pounded into a very fine 
powder. With this you may, at any time, give a coat 
to your vellum, and ſee the pleaſing effect it will have. 


LXIV. A white paint to preſerve the putty which is put 
round the panes of glaſſes againſt the injuries of the 
aveather. 5 

1. Grind white lead with water. Dry it, and grind 
it again with oil, then lay a coat of it over your putty. 
But if you want it to be ſtill more durable, put two 
coats of it, after having added a part of fœ tid oil, 
made in the N Manner. 

2. Have a leaden plate with turned-up edges to make 
à border. Fill it with nut, or lintſeed, oil. Cover it 
with a piece of glaſs, and expoſe it in the ſun. It will 
ſoon be fœtid. „ e A 
g N l "irs $+ 24 — 

| LXV. Jo clear glaſs. 1 

Rub the glaſs or cryſtal with à piece of lead: that 

will make it clear and bright. | 

Vote. You will find in the Art of Glaſs Manufactory, 
(which is one of thoſe among that precious collection 
intituled 4 b of Arts and Trades, made under 
the infpection and care of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and moſtly by the members themſelves of that 
reſpectable body of literature) a great number of Secret: 
very uſeful, and no leſs entertaining, coneerning glaſſes, 
enamels, artificial ſtones, and other curious produc- 
tions of Art. The reaſon why we content ourſelves. 
-with'mentioning here but the few following, is, becauſe 
they have appeared to us not the moſt unworthy the 
attention.of the curious, as their importance is vaſtly 
inhanced by the utility, profit, and other ſorts of ad- 

vantages, 
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rantages, which may be drawn from their peruſal.— 
The next, amongſt others, is one which has an un- 
doubted right to be ſecured from oblivion. | 


LXVI. How to diſtinguiſh a true from a ſalſe flone. 
Warm an iron plate; rub ſome oil over it; ſpread glafs 
duſt on the middle, and cover that glaſs with kindled 
coals. Hold the ftone you want to 'try over thefe 
coals, without, however, letting it touch them. If 
the ſtone does not loſe its luſtre, and look dull, it is a 


true ſtone. . 


XVII. Another to the ſame purpoſe, 
Heat the ſtone, by rubbing it with a piece of cloth, 
Then, when hot, rub it with a piece of lead. If there 
remain any mark of it on the ſtone, it is a falſe ſtone, _. 


IXXVIII. Ta make pearl, and ſwell them to hat f 


you, tleaſe. - 


doing till there hall not remain any of the pearl powder 
at all, 


reciprocally impregnated the ſubſtance one of another. 


glaſs veſſel in Which the liquor is contained, and ſet it 
the ſpace of twenty days. At the end of 
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Put it carefully in another diſtinct phial, to be ufed alſo 
e Tae 4 EPO OG gd 
5. What remains at the bottom of the veſſel, after 
this ſecond ſcum is off, is what we all know, under the 
denomination, of Milt of Pearls; a drug much ufed a- 
mong ladies who paint.—80 far your materials are all 
prepared; the queſtion is now to employ them properly; 
and that you ſhall find in the following article. 
5. Take whatever kind of pearls you pleaſe, or rather 
happen to meet with; for, how brown, black, or im- 
perfect and ugly, in every reſpect, they may be, does 
not ſignify in the leaft, provided only they be round, if 
you want them round, or oval, if you, want them of 
this laſt ſhape. Thread them with a fine ſilver wire, or 
ſwine's hair; then put them a- ſoaking for' the ſpace. of 
twelve hours, in what we called. juſt now the milk of 
pearls, There, they will ſuck that liquor, ſwell, and 
ſoſten themſelves... At the end of the. preſcribed term 
oftwelre hours, take them out from that u by their 
wire, and ſuſpend them in ſo large a glaſs veſſel as to 
have none of them touch any part of it. Cover the veſſel 
with its lid, and ſet it in the ſun for twelve other hours; 
where, and during which, time, they will harden.— 
When they ſhall have been theretwelve hours put them 
again a-foaking, for twelve hours, in the ſame 7:14 as 
before, to ſwell again; then, ſuſpend them again in the 
ſun for the ſame 19 55 of time, and repeat this opera- 
tion, till the pearls have 2 


Is have acquired the ſize you want 
them to have. For they” will always feed and ſwell 
themſelves, with that cream, whenever you put them 
into it. When, therefore, they have ſoaked in it for 
the laſt time, and been dried afterwards for twelve 
hours in the ſun, then is the time of putting them a- 
ſoaking for another twelve hours in the fecond ſtuff 
Which you" fkimmec from the milk of pearls, while it 
was in the balnes, marie: Then fet them a ain in the 
ſun for twelve hours — This term being alſo over, put 
the-1 a-ſoaking in the firft ſort of greaſy oil, which you 
immed for the firſt time fromthe liquor, after the 
wenty hours of its having been expoſed in the' ſun, 
And when they ſhall have remained, there for twelve 
hours, and been again expoſed after that, for twelve 
more out of it, in the ſun, as uſual, the whole opera- 
tion is then entirely at an end. You have then got very 
fine, and exceedingly good pearls ; wel fhaped, either 
; 6 (14413 1 11 5 * 1 18 114 4 10 
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in the round or oval form; not ſophiſtic, but true and 
natural; and you may have your own price for them. 
6. Of the mercurial water mentioned, and which is 
the chief thing, indeed, in this operation, we may ſafely 
aver, that it is a / eret known by very few, and to thoſe 
only who are well verſed in the great Art of Chymiſtry, 
and perfectly converſant with the beſt authors on that 
ſubject. This ſecret is ſo important, and of ſuch mo- 
ment, that we do not think it proper, nay we muſt even 
fay prudent, to make it ſo, common as this volume * 
would unavoidably do by its publication. The mani- 
ulation formerly deſcribed will undoubtedly afford na 
fttle pleaſure and ſatisfaction to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the proceſs of making mercurial water, 
and who do not know, perhaps, the precious quality it 
is inveſted with, of compoſing or ſwelling pearls. 


LXIX.. To ge cryſtal ruby hue, with lake. 

1. Take crimſon or the reddeſt fort of lake you can 
find, half a drachm. Put it in a ſquare glaſs phial, and 
boil it in a balzeo marie for two hours. The lake, 
thus fituated in the glaſs for two. hours,not being 
touched by the water at all, but only penetrated by the 
heat it receives from it, ſhrinks at laſt and becomes 
fryable. Take it out of the phial, grind it on marble 
into a ſubtile powder, then add three or four drops of 
Venice turpentine. Put it again in the ſame phial as 
before, and boil it one hour in the ſame manner, and 
your colour is done. | 3 

2. To make uſe of it, you muſt hold, with ſmall 
pincers, your cryſtal over a chafingdiſn filled with live 
coals. Ihen, with the point of a wooden ſkewer, you 
take the colour, and lay it on the cryſtal, which being 
hot, takes it in immediately. Let it cool, and fet it. 
and it will look of a very fine red hue. 33 


LXX. To make a ſapphire. 

1. Make ſome zaffar red hot in a fmall crucible, 
Keep it there in that ſituation a pretty good while, then 
throw it in the ſtrongeſt vinegar — can find, or in lieu 
of it, in chamber lye. Let it there lay in the coldeſt 


part of your houſe for one night. Then wipe it well, 
make it into a very ſine powder, by pounding it in a 
marble mortar, and keep it in a phial cloſely ſtopped. 
2. Now to ten or twelve pounds weight of cryſtal, or 
1 trans 
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tranſparent pebbles calcined, and mixed with falt of 
tartar, in the 1 of three parts of the firſt to 
two of the laſt, put as much as will lay on a ſhilling 
piece, of the above 81 by zaffar. Mix well all this 
with a filver ſpoon, then fill with it a pipkin, which 
put to the melting-glaſs fire Half an hour after it has 
een in, fill it up again with the ſame powder, and an- 
other half hour after the ſame, till it keeps full. Then 
cover the pipkin well, and fet it in the furnace the ſpace 
of four months, at leaſt; for the longer it is kept there, 
the finer and harder the compoſition will be. Four or 
five days, however, after it ſhall have been in the fur. 
nace, it will not be improper to take out in a ſpoon ſome 
of the matter, and fee whether the colour be to your 
Hking; and if you find it too pale, add a little more 
zaffar to it; if tod dark, fome cryſtal. " 5 


LXXI. Anotber compoſition for the ſapphire. 
Take one ounce of calcined cryſtal; two drachms of 
minium ; of lead and falt of tartar, about the weight of 
half-a-crown each; and three grains of zaffar. Put all 
into a ſubtile powder, and melt it in a crucible. If in 
this proportion you find it of too dark a hue, add as 
much cryſtal more as will bring it to the degree youlike 
.. Ris Coty Dr IS 
TE, LXXII. To make an amethyſt, | ; 
To ten pounds of cryſtal, or tranipegent pebbles cal- 
cined and prepared as before directed, (p. 75. Art. xxui.) 
Add ſeven ounces of fufible magneſia, with one of load- 
ſtone, and alittle zaffar. Mix all well, and put it in the 
Furnace for one month. F HI 
But, if you add to the green compoſition a little 
talcined filver, you will ſee ſomething beautiful and 
very ſurprifing ind edGN. ; 
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CHAP. VI. 


SECRETS concerning Col ouks and PAINTING, 


$I. To paint in varniſh on wood. (Uſeful to 
Carriage Painters.) „ 


I. The preparation of the weed, previous to the laying of 
colours, and the general proceſs obſerved in laying 
them on it. 


I O U muſt firſt lay on the wood two coats of 
Troyes-white, diluted with fize-water. Next, 

lay over theſe a third coat of ceruſe. Then having 
mixed the colour you want with turpentine oil, add the 
varnifh to it, and lay it an wood, previouſly pre- 
pared as follows. 
2. Poliſh the wood, firſt, with ſhavegraſs or horſe- 
tail, and then with pounce- ſtone. Lay afterwards fix 
or ſeven coats of colour mixed with varniſh, allowing 
aſter each coat a ſufficient time to dry, before laying on 


the next; then poliſh over the laſt coat with pounce- 


ſtone grinded on marble into a ſubtile powder. When 
this is done, lay two or three coats of pure white var- 


niſh As ſoon as this is dry, rub. it over with a ſoft rag 


dipped into fine olive oil, then rub it with tripoly re- 
duced into ſubtile powder; and having wiped it with 
a clean piece of linen, pals a piece of waſh-leather all 


II. To make a black, 

1. The black is made with lamp, or ivory, black, 
grinded on a marble ſtone, with vinegar and water, till 
it is reduced into the moſt impalpable powder. To keep 
it, put it in a bladder. 

2. There is a ſort of black which, from its hue, 
may be termed a velvet black. This is made of ſheep;s 


trotters' bones, hurnt and reduced by grinding, like the 


other 
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other black, into an impalpable powder. You keep it 
the ſame as the other. Man hy en a OS mee ot 


III. To make a blue. 
Burnt turnſol mixed with quick lime and water, then 
ſized with leather fize, makes the blue. 


IV. To make the Gridelin. ſ 
Grind cochineal with white lead and a little Venetian 
lake. According as you putmore or leſs of this laſt in- 
gredient, you make it darker or clearer. 


§ II. To paint on paper. 


V. For the red. 

To make a red; take flat, or Venetian lake and Bra- 
fil wood, and boil all together, with an addition of 
black lead. i 
4 VI. To make a fine yellcav. 

To make a yellow, you muſt boil ſome kermes in a 
water impregnated with orpine. 5 8 


VII. To make a green. | | 
The green is made of a mixture of verdigriſe, ſap- 
green, Hungarian grech, and terverte. The whole 
grinded on marble with a pretty ſtrong leather ſize. 


* 


VIII. To transfer a print on vellum, and then paint it, 
Chuſe your print, and fit a ſneet of tranſparent, or 
yarniſhed paper to it, for width and breadth. Lay it 


on the print, and fix it by the four corners, and the 


middle part of the four edges, on that print, by means 
of a little white wax, the bulk of a pin's head. Then, 
with a very fine lead pencil, ſketch out on the varniſhed 
paper, all the outlines and turns of the print which you 


plainly ſee through. When done, rub the back of this 


varniſhed paper all over with red chalk, and carrying it 


on the vellum, fix it on it, as you did on the print. 


Then with a wooden, or ivory, blunt point, if you paſs 


-over all the ſtrokes which are delineated on the var- 


niſhed paper, the red chalk of the back will ſet off in 
all thoſe parts, and lie on the vellum, whereon you will 


find the print perfectly ſketched, and fit to receive what 
colours you like, ; 


L IX, Com- 
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III. Compoſitions for Limners. 


IX. How to prepare moſt colours for limning. 

Moſt colours are prepared, or grinded, with gums 
arabic. Ocher makes the yellow; courant mourant, the 
white; verdigriſe, the green; ceruſe, the grey; lamp- 
black, the black; cinnabar, the red; and gold in ſhell, 
the gold. | | 


X. To make what is called lamp-black. 

Put a large week of cotton in a lamp filled with nut 
oil, and light it. Prop over the flame an earthen dith, 
and now and then viſit this diſh, and gather all the 
black which fixed itſelf to it. | | 


XI. Another way of making black. 


Burn ſome nut ſhells in an iron pan, and throw them 


in another full of water. Then grind them on marble 
with either oil or varniſh, 9 5 
XII. To make a blue. 
a wy — grinded with verdigriſe will make a very 
ne blue. % 
XIII. To make a turquin blue. 

German turnſol infuſed for one night in chamber lye, 
then grinded with a difcretionable quantity of quick 
lime, in proportion as you want to have it paler or 
darker. 

XIV. A fine green for limning. ; 

Grind ſome verdigriſe with vinegar, and a very ſmall 
quantity of tartar. Then add a little quick lime, and 
ſap-green, which you grind alſo well with the reſt, and 
put in ſhells for keeping. If it become too hard, dilute 
it with a drop of vinegar. | 

XV. Another for the ſame purpoſe, 


— 


Grind on a marble ſtone, verdigriſe, and a third of 


tartar, with white-wine vinegar. © | 


XVI. To make what is called the Sap-green, or black- 
Berry green. . 

Expreſs the blackberry juice, when full ripe. Add 
ſome alum to it, put all in a bladder, and hang it in 


XVIII. To 


the chimney to dry. 
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XVII. To make lake. 

Take three parts of an ounce of Brafil wood; a pint 
of clear water; one drachm and a half of roch-alum, 
one dozen and a half of grains of falt of tartar; the 
bulk of two filberts of mineral cryſtal ; three quarters 
of a pound of the whiteſt ſound, or cuttle-fiſh bones, 
raſped, Put all together in a ſaucepan to boi], till re. 
duced to one third. Strain it three times through a 
coarſe cloth. To make a finer ſort, ſtrain it four times. 
Then ſet it in the fun under a cover to dry. That 
which dries the ſooneſt is the fineſt, 


| XVII. To make a liquid lake. 
Pound ſome cochineal and alum together; then boil 
them with a certain quantity of lemon- els cut very 
ſmall. And when it 1s come to. the right colour you 
want, paſs it through a cloth. 
; XIX. Another evay. 

On a quantity of alum and cochineal pounded and 
boiled together, pour, drop by drop, oil of tartar, til 
it comes to a fine colour. 

XX. For the wermilion. 4 

Vermilion becomes very fine in aquawvitæ, or in child's 
urine, But it will be ſtill finer, if you put it. in agua. 
vitæ with a little ſaffron, It is uſed with whipped whites 


of eggs. 5 | 
XII. For the making of carmine. 

1. Boil two quarts of ſpring water in a varniſhed 
pipkin; and, when it boils, throw in ſeven pugils df 
"ax Frag chouam. After this has thrown two or three 

ubbles, take it off from the fire, and decant it in 
another clean pipkin. Then put in this water five 
ounces of cochineal in powder, and boil it fora quarter 
of an hour. Add three pugils of autour, in fine pow. 
der, and make it throw four bubbles. Then add 
three pugils of Roman alum in powder, and take | 
_ directly from the fire, which muſt be made of lie 
coals. ; 

2. Strain all this Conga a linen cloth, and divide 
this liquor into ſeveral delft veſſels, and ſo let it remail 
for three weeks. At the end of that term pour off the 
water by inclination, You will. find under, a kind d 
mouldineſs, which you muſt carefully pick off, and the 
gather the carmine. ö | 1 
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Mie. Every five ounces of cochineal give one of car- 


mine. It is to be grinded on-marble.—A general opi- ' 


nion prevails, that this operation is beſt done in the 
creſcent of the moon. How far it is needful to obſerv 
this precept is left to the wiſe to determine. 2 


XXII. Of the choice of colours fit for exprefſing the va-· 


ricus complexions, ' 


% 


1. For women and children ; mix a little white and 


a little turnſol. ; I% 
2. For men; a mixture of white and vermilion is 


per. | 
2, For old folks; you muſt uſe ſome white and ocher. 
4. For horſes; you muſt chuſe biſtre, ocher, and 
white. The dark brown horſes require a little addi- 


tion of black. -The gray want nothing but biſtre and 


white, 


8 IV. To make tranſparent colours. 


XXIII. For the green. | 

Put in very ſtrong vinegar, verdigriſe, rue-juice, and 
gum-arabic. Set this in the ſun for a fortnight, or, if 
you have no ſun, boil it on the fire. Strain it, bottle 
and ſtop it,Shake it well before uſing. - | 


XXIV. For the red. 
Make alye with ſalt of tartar. In it, put to infuſe for 
one night, ſome India wood, with a little alum. Boil 
all, and reduce to one third. Run it through a linen 
cloth, and mix ſome gum-arabic with it —With more 
or leſs alum, you make it of a higher or paler hue. 


| XXV. for the yellow, | 
Bruiſe Avigrion ſeed, which we, in this country, call 
French Berrie, and put it in a lye of ſalt of tartar 
to boil on the fire, to the reduction of two-thirds. 
Run it, and boil it one bubble more. Then bottle and 
cork it.— It muſt be ſhaken before ufing.—A ſmall ad- 
dition of ſaffron renders it more lively. | 


; XXVI. For the blue. 
_ Soak in chamber-lye, for one night, a certain quan- 
tity of German Pama (hriſti. Take it out and grin 4+ 


with a little quick lime of oa or leſs quick lime | 


« 
8 
— 
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raiſe or lower it in hue. And nothing more is required 
to dilute it than chamber-lye and gum-arabic. | 


7 ay ws Another blue, =—_ like ultramorine. 
rind ſome indigo on porphyry with turpentine oil. 
Put it afterwards in a glazed pipkin, and lute it well, 
Let it thus lay for the ſpace of fix weeks. The longer 
you leave it there, the more blue it will be. 


XXVIII. A pale red to paint on enamel. 2 

1. Take the filings of a piece of good iron. Put them 
in a matraſs with agquaforiis, and ſet it on a flow fire, 
Let it boil gently till the filings are all diſſolved, © 

2. When this is done, pour a little warm water into 
the matraſs, and let it remain a few hours on the fire, 
then nga all into another veſſel. When the liquor 
Mall quite clear, decant it ont gently, and leave 
the powder, which is at the bottom, to dry. | 

3. Put this dried powder in a new crucible well co- 
vered and luted, and then neal it gently on a very 
regular fire; and, a little while after, take it out and 
let it cool, I — . 

4. Now one drachm of that powder, and three. of 
yellow Dutch beads well grinded with maſtich-oil, will 
give full ſatisfaction.— This is far from being a con- 
temptible ſecrei. 


XXIX. Proceſs of making the purple, for painting on 


enamel; a moſt admirable ſecret, | 


1. Take one drachm of very fine gold, forged weak. 


Cut it in ſmall bits, and neal it. Put that gold in- 


to a matraſs, with one ounce of ammoniac ſalt, and 
two of good aguafortis, and ſet it on a gentle fire to run 
all into liquor. £7 | 
2. Have two'ounces of clear water, nearly boiling, 
and throw it in the matraſs. This done, pour the 
hole in a — — of more than a quart fize, to 
which you will add one ounce and a half of oil of tartar 
drop by drop. It will occafion an ebullition, which 
being ceaſed, you muſt fill the bottle with water, and 
let it reſt till the gold falls to the bottom. | 
3. When the water is quite clear, decant it out 
- gently, for fear of diſturbing. the gold and loſing it. 
Then fill the bottle w'th.new water, and do the ſame, 
repeating this operation till the water is as clear when 
6g 9 -- you 
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decant it out, as when you put it in, and has ne 
more ſmell. | 3 

4. Take your gald ont of the bottle, and put it on a 
fine brown paper, folded in four or five doubles, and 
turned up by the edges, in form of a little caſe or 
mould. There let it dry; and, when dry, keep it for 

ſe. | | {15 
: 5. Grind, next, ſome fine white froſt-glaſs ; mix it with 
water, put it in a bottle, and ſhake it, then let it ſettle. 
When this powder. is fallen to the bottom, decant off 
the water, and jct the powder dry in the ſame veſſel in 
which it 18. 7 

6. Now the proportion to make the purple colour: 
Take three grains only of your aforeſaid gold duſt to 
thirty of the white froſt- glaſs, thus prepared. Mix bot 
theſe powders in a calcedony-mortar with a good d 
of clear water. Aſter the powder has ſettled to the bot- 
tom of the mortar, decant out the water, and let the 
powder dry in the mortar it{clf. 

7. This done, take the powder qut of the mortar; 
and, putting it on a white bit of paper, dry it by a low 
fire, till you ſee it has acquired a fine purple hue, * 

8. Grind, now, this powder with a little oil of 
ſpike, and put it in little caſes made with cards, of 
which the edges are turned up. When the card has 
ſoaked the oil, the whole operation is accompliſhed. — 
It is to be preſerved by putting it in ſmall boxes, aud 
put them in a dry place. | | 


XXX. Hoav to mate a fine feſb cohur. | 
9. The mere addition of a little black to the aboye 
compoſition will make the fineſt colour for complexions, 
or fleſh-colour, and may juſtly be deemed a ninth. ar- 
ticle in the proceſs which is to be obſerved in its fabri- 
cation. | | 


XXX, A good way to moke carmine. 

Make a little bag, tied very cloſe, of fine Venetian 
lake. Put it in a little varniſhed pipkin, with rain- wa- 
ter and cream of tartar, and boil it to a ſyrup. Thus 
you will have a fine carmine colour. RTE 5 


XXXII. Another ævayv. 5 . 
Grind dry, on porphyry, ſome of coccinella urſuta 
ſuzarcandy, roch- alum, end gum- arabic, all nearly in 
* equal 
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equal quantities, except the gum, of which you put 

little leſs. Fut theſe 5 into a glaſs 2 
pour over a ſufficient quantity of brandy to cover them, 
and ſqueeze over the juice of a lemon. Stop well the 
bottle, and ſet it in the ſun. for fix weeks. Run the 
colour into ſhells, taking care that none of the ground 
ſhould run out with it. ; 5 f 


XXXIII. The whole proceſs of making ultramarine, three 
, times experienced by the author. _ 
1. Make ſome of the browneſt lapis red-hot in a cru- 
cible, then throw it into vinegar. Repeat this three 
times. When calcined, pound it in a mortar, and fit 
it. Then grind it on porphyry, with a mixture of lint- 
ſeed oil and ſpirit of wine, in equal quantities, and pre- 
viouſly digeſted together in a matraſs, and often ſhaken 
to prepare them for this uſe. When you ſhall have 
ſubtiliſed your lapis powder, then incorporate it with 
the following cement. | 
- 2. Lintſeed oil, two ounces; Venice tarpentine, 
three; maſtich, half a one; aſſa ſatida, two; black ro- 
fin, as much; wax, half an ounce; yellow - rofin, 
three. Boil all in a glazed pipkin, for a quarter of 
an hour; then run it through a cloth into clear 
water. Take it out of that water; and, taking of this, 
and of the grinded lapis, equal quantities, incor- 
-porate them in a glazed pan, and pour ſome clean and 
clear warm water over, and let it reſt for a quarter of 
an hour. Stir/this water with a wooden ſpatula ; and, 
in leſs than another quarter of an hour you will ſee the 
water all azured. Decant, gently, that water into ano- 
ther glazed pan. Pour new warm water on the grounds, 
and proceed as before, continuing to ſtir and beat it 
well; then decant again this new azured water with the 
former. Repeat doing fo, till the water is no more 
tainted with any azurine particles.-When done, ſet 
your azured waters in evaporation, and there will re- 
main at the bottom a very fine Azure of Ultramarine, 
viz four ounces of it for every one pound of compof . 
tion. Of the remainder, you may make what is called 
cender-blue. - . Þ 


XXXIV. Another very fine and well-experienced ultra- 
| marine. 


Take the finck lapic-lazuli you can find, Breakit | 
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Lttle bits, and make it red hot in a crucible, between 


blaſting coals. When red hot, throw it in white-wine 
vinegar; then dry it, and pound it in a marble mortar 
with a wooden peſtle. Should it not pound eaſily, cal- 


cine it again as before, and throw it again in vinegar, 


Sc. then try it again in the mortar, and if it do not 
pound yet, repeat again the ſame proceſs, till it does at 


lift eafily ſubmit to be pulveriſed. After it has been put 


into a fine powder, grind it on a porphyry ſtone, with 


good aquavite, till it is impalpable. Then gather it up 
in kttle cakes, which you ſet a-drying on paper or 
flates. When dry, if you pu: verile it, you. have a fine 


ultramarine of it. 


XxXXV. 4 very gacd and experienced paſlil te make u'tra- 


marine of.——The dojes as for one pound. 
Take nut or lintſeed oil, three ounces ; new wax, and 


fine roſin, three onnces of each; rofin, one; Bur- 


gundy pitch, four; oliban, otherwiſe male frankincenſe, 
two drachms; dragon's blood, one. Melt all theſe in- 
gredients, one after another, in the ſame order as they 


are here preſcribed, That is to ſay, put in a varniſhed 


pipkin, the oil firſt; and, when a little warm, put in 


the roſin by little bits. This being diſſolved, put in the 


chalk pulveriſed, pouring it gently, and by little at 
a time, left it ſhould blaze. As ſoon as the roſin is 
melted, pour the roſin in powder, and by degrees like- 
wiſe. Next add the Burgundy pitch, broken in ſmall 


bits, for it does not admit of pulveriſation; you muſt, 


notwithſtanding, put it in but by little at a time; and, 


vrhen all are introduced and well diſſolved, you add 


gradually the doſe of dreger's blood powder, and let 
it diffolve Lke the other drugs —Stir this compoſition 
with a ſtick, by means of which you are to judge whe- 
ther or nct your paſtil is done. To know it, let a drop 
fall from the ſtick into a pan of water; then, working 
it between your fingers, you ſee whether or not it ſtck 
to them. If it ſtick, the paſtil is not done, and you. 
muit let it remain longer on the fire ; then: repeat the- 
trial again, till it does not flick to your fingers, as a 
rc of of its being arrived at its degree of perfection. 
Throw it in a glaz' d p ipkin filled with cold water; and 
when it becomes a litt):: cold, make it into a ball with 
your hande, which you ſhall have previoully greaſed 
with lintſced oil I hen you may keepit as long as you 
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pleaſe for uſe. Stay, however, three or four days he- 
fore ufing it the firft time. bY 


XXXVI. The avay of mixing the lapis 4vith the poſit, 


to mate nitramarine. 


x. Dilute, as thick as you can, a quantity of the be. 


fore- mentioned impalpable powder of lapis laxuli, with 
4 IN — made of two parts of aqua vitæ, and one of I'nt- 
ei 011. 
2. Melt in another glazed pan, without the aſfſiſtance 
of water, and over a gentle fire, the paſti} deſcribed in 


the preceding receipt. —Obſerve that your paſtil be per- 


fectly purified from any particles of water it might have 
carried away with it, when you threw it in water in or- 
der to form it into a ball. : | 
3. When the paſtil is melted, throw into it the thick 
_ Paſte you had renner made of lapis lazul: with bran- 
dy and lintſeed-oil. Stir and mix this fo well, that the 
whole be moſt perfectly united and incorporated. Then 
Jet it remain twenty-four hours, and cover.it well for 
fear of any duft getting at it. | | 
4. After the ſaid twenty-four hours are elapſed, put 
in this pan a quantity of lukewarm water, proportion- 
able to that of the matter, and work well the whole to- 
gether with two wooden peſtles, till the water becomes 
quite blue, which you will immediately decant off into 
a china baſon, and cover carefully for fear of duft. 


F. Put new lukewarm water again on the ſame paſtil. 
Work it a-new as before, and proceed the ſame 2s for 


the firſt time. Repeat this operation as many times as 
you find the water coming blue, and till you perceive 
it begins to turn gray or white, which is a convincing 
proof that there is no more any thing good in the paſtil. 


— Be careful to range in order the different bowls in 


which you have decanted your tinged waters; and, to 
avoid miſtakes, number them by firſt, fecond, third, &. 
6. Let theſe waters ſettle, and when quite clear 25 

© when you put them in, decant them again with all the 
entleneſs poflible, each into another fimilar veſſel, for 
Far of loſing any of the ultramarine which lies fixed all 


* 


found the fides and bottom of the bowis, and might be, 
though never ſo little, carried off with the decanted 
waters. When theſe waters are duly decanted off, co- 
ver again, carefully, the bowls, for fearof the duſt, and 
jet the ultramarine, which lies round them, or E 
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ſectly. When dry, bruſh it down gently to the bot- 
tom, with a new and ſoft hair bruſh, and gather your 
powders ſeparately with the ſame numbers on each par- 
cel, agreeable to that of the bowls whence they come. 
6. The firſt ultramarine is the fineſt; the ſecond is 


not ſo much ſo as the firſt; neither is the third ſo fine 


as the ſecond. And it goes thus, decreaſing in beauty, 


merit, and value, 


Obſervations on the above proceſs. 

1. Ultramarine might be drawn from the paſtil, by 
rorking it with the hands inſtead of peſtles. But, as 
it fatigues a great deal more the articulations by that 
ſort — working, than by the other, there is room to 
think, that by this e of proceeding, each ſingle 
operation might be attended with ſome imperfection; 
which is the reaſon why the peſtles are preferable. 
2. Same people make their /ap:s red-hot on the bare 
coals, then ſteep it in diflilled vinegar, repeating this 
ſeveral times till it becames fryable. 1 

3. But it is much preferable to make it red hot in à 
erucible ; becauſe, Id the fire make it fplit, the 
bits will remain in the crucible. Now. it need not be 
wondered at if it does, particularly when calcinations 


are often repeated. 


4. The /apis, which is of a fine blue, and ſtriped with 
gold or filver, is the beſt to make ultramarine of. 


7 5. The lapis is alſo reckoned to be of a good quality, 


when it preſerves its fine colour, even after it has be 
made red-hot in blafting charcoals. | 


XXXVIII. Another ſecret to compoſe a fine blue, fit for 


eva/hing, in draxwings, infiead of ultramarine, which is 
bath 100 dear, and too firong, to be uſed for that 2 
1. Gather in the ſummer, a large quantity of blowart 
which grows in the fields among the corn. Pick well 
their blue leaves off, and throw the remainder away. 
Have lukewarm water impregnated with impalpable 
powder of alum. Put the above picked blue leaves in- 
to a marble mortar with a ſufficient quantity of that 
alum water, to ſoak them only. Then, with either a 
wooden or marble peſtle, . them, till the whole 
is ſo maſhed, as to give eafily all the juice by expreſſion 
through a new cloth. When you ſtrain it, you muſt 
do it over a china or wy bow], in which there is wa- 
E 4 ter 
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2 with the whiteſt gum- arabic you can 
60. p | 

2. Obſerve that you muſt not put much alum in the 
firſt water, if you are defirous of preſerving the bright. 
neſs of the colour: for, by putting too much of that 
ingredient, as well as of the water impregnated with it, 
you darken the tone of the colour. ted | 

3. Note, By means of the ſame proceſs, you may 
kewiſe draw the colours from every flower which has 
any great eclat. You muſt not negle@ to pound them 
"with alum water,. which prevents the colour from Tuf- 
fering _ alteration ; as it ſometimes happens at the 
very firſt bruiſG. 2 Fs * 1 
4. To render theſe colours portable, you ſet them 
a-drying in the ſhade, in china or glaſs veſſels, well co- 


vered to fence them againſt the duſt. 


XXXVIII. The true ſecret of making Iris-greer. 
1. Take a large quantity of the flowers of that name 

in the ſpring. Pick them; that is to ſay, pick out the 
green and the yellow, which are at the bottom of the 
petal of the flower. Next to this, pound them in a 
marble mortar, with a little luke warm water, impreg- 
"nated with alum. When pounded, exprefs. the juice 
through a new cloth, over a china bowl. Then mix 
| ſome gum-arabic water with it. N 
1 2. If you want a tone of colour different from the 
"of natural colour of the flower, you may change it by 
i" only adding, after the flowers are pounded, a little 
"Ig quick-lime duſt in the mortar, and give two or three 

{ſtrokes of a pete more to the whole; then ſtrain it. 
| F. Mete. If you ſhould pound theſe flowers in 
1 * wooden mortar, you muſt be cautioned at leaſt to take 
care it ſhould not be one of walnut-tree wood, becauſe 
"if it is apt to tarniſn the colours, and deftroy their bright- 
[| - neſs, which is one of the chief things always required 
4 in colours. nw 1 
| 4. In the month of March, you may, by means ofthe 
| me proceſs, obtain the colour from garden, or double 
4 violets. But this is never ſo fine nor ſo uvely. 


n 


XXXIX. To male a dark grein, whether for the ground 
p of miniature piftures, or for æunſbing on paper, oi, 
1 | in ſhort, jor drape ies and terrace. 

fi | Take, towards the end of autumn, a good Py 
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of wallwort's ſtalks, with their fruits on them, and very 
ripe. Let them rot for five or fix days, in the cellar; 
and, when you ſee the fruits have fomented ſufficient] 
to give eaſily their juice by expreſſion, ſtrain it throug 

a new cloth in alum- water. Divide the whole into ſe- 
veral glaſs tumblers to dry it more eaſily. Set them in 
the air, but not in the ſun, and lay ſome paper over 
them to prevent any thing from falling into the glaſſes, 
but which ſhould not at the ſame time ſtop the exbala- 
tion of the liquor, and thereby cauſe it to become 
monldy. By theſe means, you ſhall have a colour fit. 
for the waſh of a green hue, and dark at the ſame. 
time, | | 


XL. To make the Biftre, for the wwaſh,. 

1. Grind, on marble, with child's water, ſome chim- 
ney-ſoot. Mullar it thus ſo long as to bring it to be as 
fine as poſſible. When done, put it in a wide- mouthed 
bottle, which fill up with clear water; and, then, ſtir 
and mix all well with a wooden ſpatula. Let the coarſeſt 
parts ſettle for about half an hour's time, and fall to 
the bottom of the veſſel. -Decant out now the liquor 
gently into another veſſel. What remains in the bottom 
of the firſt bottle, is the coarſeft biſtre. | 

2: Proceed the ſame with reſpec to the ſecond bottle, 
and after having left this to ſettle for:three or four days, . 
inſtead of half an hour, decant it into a third. This 
gives you the fineſt biſtre. | By 

3. It is thus you are to proceed in the manipulation 
of all the colours vchich are intended to ſerve in drawing. 
for waſn whenever you will not have them riſe thick 
above the ſurface of the paper, wbich would undoubt- 
edly look very bad; for, the neatneſs required in a 
craught, forbids the uſe of any coarſe colour. 


XLI. The ſecret for a fin? Red for the quaſh. 

1. Make a ſubtile powder with any quantity of cochi- - 
neal. Put it in a veſſel, and pour ſo much roſe-water 
aver it as will exceed above it by two fingers. 

2: Dilute calcined and pulveriſed alum, while it is yet 
quite warm, .into plantain-water, and mix ſome of the 
liquor in which you have diſſolved the cochineal. 

3. This proceſs will give you a very fine red, much. 
preferable tor the waſh, to that which is made with. ver- 
milion, becauſe this laſt has too much confiſtence, and, 

ES: . 
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beſides tarniſhes too ſoon, on account of the mer reury 
which enters into its compoſition. 


XLII. A Secret to make Carmine, at a ſmall exbence, 
Break and bruiſe, in a bell-metal mortar, half. a. 
'P ound * old colour Fernambourg-Braſil. Put this to 
7 Fifuſe wi diſtilled vinegar in a glazed pipkin, in which 
you boil it for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour Strain 
the Tiquor through a new and ftrong cloth: then ſet it 
agzin on the fire to boil. When it boils, pour on it 
white-wine vinegar, impregnated with Roman alum. 
Stir well with a wooden fpatula, and the froth that will 


ariſe is the Carmine. Skim it tan & ina Slafs veſſel, 
and ſet it to dry. 


„ 6 Camper ion of colours, 10 dye ſeins or glæver. 


XLIII. A lively I abel. 
To make a lively THabel colour, you muſt, to a quan- 
Aty of white, add Sor half of yellow, and two thirds of 
| red and yellow. ; 
XLIV. For the ſame, paler. 
te. to a qnanti > Bay white, you put- only one half of 
Fellow, and another half of red, you ſhall Nor an Iſa - 
bel of a — hue than the firſt. 


XL. For a pale filbert colour. 
x. Take burnt umber; a little yellow, very little 
| Wikte, and ſtil} lefs red. 
2. This is made darker, only by adding to it a quan- 
tity oft burnt amber as much yellow; ; alittle white, and 
as m_ red. 
Its darkneſs is Rl increafed, if, putting no white | 
at all to the umber yon add only fome bl K * 
a little yellow, and as much red. 


XLVI. For an amber colour. 
Tor \ake an amber colour; to much yelfow you add 
very li tle white, and no more red than white. 


XLVIE. For the gell colour, 
To much yellow, join a little more red; and this 
mixture Will give you = very fine bright gold colour. 


XLVIII H- 


Y 


ſition. 
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XI. VIII. Fer the Aab coltur. e 
'To imitate well the complexion, or flefh colour, 


mix a little white and yellow W then add a 


more red than yellow. 


XLIX. The firaw colour. 

Much yellow; very little white; as lttle red, anda 
great deal of gum. IT 
15 45 e 

1. Burnt umber; muc black chalk; a little black. 
100 a little red, will make a fine brown, when well 


incorporated together. 


2. The ſame is made paler, by decreaſing the quantity 
of black chalk, and no lack at all in the above compo- 


LI. To make a fine muſt calour. | 
Take burnt umber ; very Httle black chalk ; little 
red and little white. Theſe ingredients well mixed will 


produce as fine a muſk colour as ever was. 


— 


LIE. To nale a Frangipane colour. 5 
x. This is made with a little umber; twiee as 
much red, and three times as much yellow. 
2. The paler hue of it is obtained by adding only : 
ſome white, and making the quantity of red equal to 
that of ea 


1 LM. An Olive colour. | 
To make the olive colour, take umber, not Siwht; 
. on4 and the han ad of it of red and 
yellow. 


Much yellow ; "Ittle white ; lttle_ umber; and 


of red half the quantity of yellow. 


LV. How 10 make Shins nnd Clues take le Boes 
Grind the colours you have pitched upon with per- 
fumed oft of jeſſamine, or orange flowers. Then 


the grinded colour on a corner 5 the marble ſtone. 


Grind, of gum-adragant, an fitity as that of 
the colours, ſoakin it an the A x pA e flower 


water. Then grind both the gum and the — to- 
p<ther, in order to incorporæte them well. — Put all into 
E 6 a pan, 


/ 
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a pan, and pour a diſcretionable quantity of water over 


it, to dilute ſufficiently your paſte. Then with a bruſh, 
Tub your gloves or ſkins over with this tinged liquor, 


and hang them in the air to dry. When dry, rub them 


with a ſtick. Give them again, with the -ſame bruſh, 
another fimilar coat of the ſame dye, and hang them 
2gain to dry. When dry for this ſecond time, you ma 

dreſs them, the colour is ſufficiently fixed, and there is 
no fear oF its ever coming off. 56 A I Bag = ds 


Blacken it firſt with black and fize. When this coat 


is dry, lay another of white lead over it, diluted in mere 


ized water. This being dry alſo, have verdigriſe di- 
luted and grinded with oil of nuts and a coarſe varniſh, 
and paſs another coat of this over the white, 


8 VI. To colour, or varniſh, Cofperp/ate-prints. 


LI. To warniſh Copperplate Prints. 


1. Have a frame made preciſely to the ſize of your 
print. Fix it with common flour-paſte, by the white 


margin. on that frame. Let it dry, then lay the follow- 


ing tranſparent varniſh on it, which is to be made with- 
re eG et brad op lin PATTAT 2! 


2. Dilute in a new glazed pipkin, with a ſoft bruſh, 


as big as your thumb; about a quarter of a pound of 


Venice turpentine, and twopenny worth of ſpike, 
and as much turpentine, oils, and half a gill, or there- 


abouts, of . ſpirit. of wine.—This. varniſh- deing. no 


' thicker than the white of an egg, lay with your bruſh, 
- a coat of it on the wrong Bc of the print; and, im- 


mediately, another on the right. Then ſet it to dry, 
not upright, but flat. . And; if it ſhould not dry quick 


enough, paſs a light coat of ſpirit of wine on the whole, 
LVIII. How to colour theſe prints, in imitation of Piftures 


in oil colour. 


. To paint theſe prints, -you muſt work them on the 
back in the following manner. Prepare, firſt, your ca- 
lours on a pallet, and then proceed thus | 


* 


* 
* 
* 
— 


2. The fleſn- colour is made with a little white and 


1 


vermilion, which mix with your pencil according to the 


degree of redneſs you will have it. For the green of 


tree · leaves, you muſt haye mountain- green, ready pre. 
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pared from the colourman ; and, for the fineft green, 
ſome verdigriſe: As for the lighter ſhades of theſe co- 
lours, you only add ſome yellow to either of the above 
two, more or leſs, according to the eircumſtances. 
To paint woods and trunks of trees, nothing more is 
required than umber.— To expreſs: ſky- colours and 
clouds, you mix ſome blue ceruſe with white lead; and, 
with theſe two eolours only, you alter your blues to 


- various degrees of ſhades, dinmnifhing or —— 
8 


one of the two, according to the darkneſs or lightne 
of the ſkies which you want to expreſs. For the di- 
ſtances, a mixture of yellow and white lead; &c. and 
ſo on for the other colours you may want. 
3. You are to compoſe them yourſelf on the pallet 
with the pencil; and, to mix or unite them, uſe a little 
oil of nuts, which you take up with the point of the 
pallet- Knife. Then with the pencil, you apply them on 
the wrong fide of the print. K +; n bd 


LIX, A varniſb evhicks/iiite all forts of Prints, and ma be 
applied om the right fide of it.—lt ſuits alſo pictures ani 


. painted auoad. It ſtands water, aud makes the work 
&74 45 THE 


appear a i ie eme 

Dilute one quarter of a pound of Venice turpentine, 
with a gill, or thereabouts, of ſpirit of wine. If too 
thick, add a little more of this laſt; if not enough, a 
little of the former, ſo that you bring it to have no more 
thickneſs than the apparent one of milk. Lay one coat 
of this on the right 2 of the print, and, when dry, it 
will ſhine like glaſs. If it be not to your. liking, you 


need only lay another coat on ĩt. 


LX. To make appear in gold; thy fleures of 42 Print. 
1. After having laid on both ſides of the print, one 
coat of the varnif deſcribed in the above Art. lvii. in 


order to make it tranſparent, let it dry a little while. 


Then before it is quite ſo, lay ſome gold in leaves on 


the wrong ſide of the print, preſſing gently on it with 


the cotton you hold in your hand. By theſe means all 
the parts, whereon you ſhall lay theſe gold leaves, will 
appear like 1 maſſive gold on the right ſide. 


2. Now when this is all thoroughly dry, you have 


only to lay on the right fide of it, one coat of the var- 
niſh deſerided in the preceding Art. lix. it will then be 
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as good as any crown-glaſs. You may alſo put a paſte. 
board behind the print, to ſupport it the better lin its 


LXI. A curious ſecret io make a print imitate the painting 
| on glaſs. | 

_- Chuſe a crown-glafs of the ſize of your print; and 
y on it two coats of the following varniſh. 

1. Put on the fire, in a glazed pipkin, and let boil 
For the ſpace of one hour, Venice turpentine, four 
ounces; ſpirit of the ſame, and of wine, equal parts, 
one ounce and a half of each; maſtich in tears, two 


ms. 5 

2. After it has boiled the preſcribed time, let it cool, 
and then lay the firſt coat on the glaſs ; this being dry, 
day another; and, as ſoon as this is nearly dry, then 
lay on it, as neatly as poffible, the print, previouſly 

epared as follows. „ 7 
3. Have a glazed veſſel ſo broad at bottom as to ad- 
mit of the print flat with all eaſe in its full fize. Let 
this veſſel be alſo as wide at top as it is at bottom, that 
you may get the print in and out of it on its Hat, with- 
out bending it in the leaſt. Pour aguafortis in this pan 
or veſſel, enough to cover all the bottom, then lay the 
engraved ſide of your print on that aguajoriis. Take it 
out, and wipe the aqguafortis off gently with ſoft rags, 
then ſteep it two or three times in three different clean 
freſh waters, and wipe it each time in the fame manner, 
4. This being done, lay the right fide on the before- 
mentioned glaſs, before the ſecond coat of varniſh be 
quite dry, and while it is ſtill moiſt enough for the print 
to ſtick apon it uniformly, equally, and ſmoothly, 
without making any wrinkles or bladders. When it is 
perfectly dried ĩn that ſituation, wet your finger in 
common water, and moiftening the print on the back 
part in all the white places, which have received no 
Impreſſton from the engraving of the plate, rub it all off. 
Zy theſe means, there will remain nothing but fair! 
the printed — On them you may Pt iy Oil wi 
a bruſh, and the moſt bright and lively colours; and 
you will brave pictures, on which neither duſt nor 
any thing elſe will be able to caufe any damage. To 
do this, there is no need of knowing, either how to 

paint or draw. 55 l 
— LXII. Au- 
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LXII. Another to the ſame purpoſe. 
x. Heat before the fire, a 8 8 of the fize of 
the print, and then rub it over with Venice turpentine, 
which, on account of the heat of the glaſs, will ſpread 
the more eafily. = | 8 
2. Boil next your intended print in ſpirit of wine, for 
about half a quarter of an hour; and then lay it by the 
right fide on the glafs. | 
3. This glaſs being cold, wet your finger, and moiſt- 


ening the back of the print, ſcrape, with your nail, the 


paper off the glaſs, ſo that there remain nothing but the 
ftrokes of the engraving. - oy <4 

4. Boil, in a matraſs, for about a quarter of an hour, 
or rather more, and in ba/zeo marie, one part of tur- 
pentine with four of fpirit of wine. Then lay twocoats 
of this compoſition on the back of the print, after you 
have ſcratched off all the paper, and allowing time be- 
tween each coat to dry. . | 

5. As foon as the ſecond coat is dry you may lay on 


water-colours on the print, according to taſte and judge - 


ment, and you will have a choice of beautiful pictures, 
agreeable to the beauty of the prints uſed. - | 


LXIII. The method of ebalking,. for thoſe who are not ac- 


guainted with drawing. | 
They who are not 1 with the principles of 
drawing, may amuſe themſelves with chalking ſome 
beautiful prints, on white paper, where they ſhall have 
nothing more to do afterwards than ſhade, in the ſame 
manner as they ſee done in the 1 When the 
mall have practiſed for a while in that way, they will 
foon become able to ſtrike out themfelves fome 
piece of defign. And to obtain that point, the follow- 
ing method is recommended. 13 27 
1. With a ſoft, and one of the beſt, black lead pencils, 
rab one fide of a white ſheet of paper, cut to the fize 
of the print, ſo that nothing of the paper can be ſeen, 
and only the black lead colour. Lay this ſheet, on the 


the clean fide, upon the face of the print, that it may 


not ſoil it; and on this ſheet, the black fide of whic 
now lies uppermoſt towards you, lay another ſheet of 
clean paper, and fix thefe three ſheets together by the 


four corners, and on the edges, with fine minikin pins, 


fo that the ſheets may not vary one from another, which 
would quite confuſe and mar the whole deſign. 5 
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2. Now take a blunted needle, or ivory point, and 


lip it, in preſſing gently, all over the turns of the prints, 


going gradually and orderly-for fear of forgetting ſöme 


places, which may be prevented by laying a flat ruler | 
- acroſs the print under your hands. When the whole 


is finiſned, unpin the papers; and, on the under part of 
that which lays at top, you will find all the outlines of 


the print moſt exactly drawn: 99 
3. You may now, on theſe outlines, paſs a ſtroke with 
India ink and a bruſh; or with ink and a pen; after 
which, with a crum of ſtale bread; you rub off clean all 
the uſeleſs marks of the peneil, and leave none but thoſe 


marked with ink. And to ſhade this deſign, you waſh 


it with India ink, or colours, and a bruſh, 


EXTV: How to prepare à tranſparent paper to chalk with, 
In order to render themſelves ſooner, and more cafily, 


maſters of chalking neatly, and not to go out of the fine 


turns and outlines of a drawing, beginners ſhould*firſt 


know howto prepare a tranſparent paper, which, as it 
lets them ſee the minuteſt parts of the frokes as through 


a glaſs, gives them of courſe an opportunity of acquiring, 
by practice, a correctneſs, precifton, and truth, in the 
expreſſion of all the turns of a, piece of drawing, be it 
whatever it will. This preparation then is as follows. 


1. Have, one or ſeveral, ſheets of fine and very thin 


paper, and rnb them over with oil, or ſpirit, of tur- 


ntine, mixed in double the quantity of oil of nuts. 
o cauſe the paperimbibe that mixture, ſteep a ſponge 


or feather in it, which paſs on both ſides of the paper, 


and then let it dry. | 


- ſtrokes, lines, and turns, of the defign laid under. You 
may even thus learn to ſhade with neatneſs, if you wath 
L _ erory deſign, while fixed on the original print, with 
India ink. 1 


2. When you want to uſe it, lay it on a print. Then, 
with a bruth,' a pencil, or a pen, paſs over all the 


Thus practiſing often, and for a certain while, you 
may learn to draw very neatly, and even with boldneſs, 


| gm you apply with attention, and are-blefſed with 


me ſhare of memory. This method will certain 


prove very agreeable, uſeful, and entertaining, for thoſe 


Who have not the patience to learn by the common me- 
tkhod, which ſeems too tedious to ſome, and generally 


diſguſts beginners. | 
"_ : * . BXV. An- 
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* LXV. Another, and more ſpredy method of making a 
| tranſparent paper, to be uſed inflantly. — 
I he above receipt for making tranſparent paper for 
drawing being attended with ſome difficulty, vix. the 
length of time which it takes to dry, we thought it 
would not be unacceptable to the publ c to be appriſed 
of another, more ſpeedy, and no way inferior to the 
other, by means of which, in a hurry, it may be made 
and uſed directly, as in a caſe, for example, where any 
one, being glad of copying a defign, had not at hand 
varniſhed, or tranſparent, paper. 
With a ſponge, rag, feather, or any thing, ſpread 
lintſeed oil on both fides of any common thin ſheet of 
paper; then, as ſoon as done, wipe it with a handful of 
the ſoft rags which are ſcraped off from leather at the 
tanner's. 1 he paper is inſtantly dry and fit for imme- 
date ue, „ e 3 ur 
Note. Nothing elſe can ſupply the tanner's leather 
rags, as nothing could foak the ſuperfluous oil from 
the paper fo faſt, and ſo thoroughly. It is. that which 
dries it ſo quick, and makes it fit for inſtant uſe. 


LXVI. A varniſh to. render tranſparent the impreſſion of a 
print which has been glued on glaſs," and tbe paper 
ſcratched off as mentioned in Art. 1x. and xi. 

Take turpentine, and a very little oil of the ſame. 
Dilute. all well together, and lay one coat of it on the 
ſtrokes of engraving,” which are left fixed on the glaſs, 

S VII. For painting on glaſs.. - 
LXVII. How to draw on glaſs... 

Grind E with gum-water. and ſome -com- 
mon ſalt ith this and a pen, a hair pencil, or any 
thing you pleaſe, draw your deſigu on the glaſs; and 


afterwards ſhade and paint it with any of the following 
compoſitions. mitted 


| LXVIII. A colour for grounds an glaſt. 
1. Take iron filings, aud Dutch yellow beads, equal 
parts. If you want it to have a little red eaſt, add a 
ittle copper's filings. With a ſteel mullar, grind all. 
theſe together on a thick and ſtrong capperplate, or an 
porphyry. Then add a little gum- arabic, borax, com- 
| BY Pp mon 
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mon falt and clear water. Mix theſe a little fluid, and 
put the compaſition in a phial for uſe.  _. 
2. When you come to make uſe of it, you have no- 


thing to do but with a hair pencil lay it quite flat on the 


deſign you ſhall have drawn the day before; and havi 

left this to dry alſo for another day, with the quill of a 
turkey, the nib of which ſhall not be ſplit; you heighten 
the lights in the ſame manner as you do with crayons 
on blue paper. Whenever you put more coats of the 
above compoſition one upon another, the ſhade, you 
muſt be ſenſible, will naturally be ſtronger. And when 
this is finiſhed you lay your colours for garments and 
complexions as follows. | | 


+ LXIK. Preparation of lake, for glaſs. 
- Grind the lake with a — or ; ed 
and ſalt; and then make uſe of it with the bruſh.—The 


ſhading is operated by laying a double, treble, or more 


coats of the colour, where you want it darker. And 


ſo it is of all the following compoſitions of colours. 
LXX. Preparation of the Blue purple, fr glaſs. 


Make a compound of lake and indigo, grinded toge- 


ther with gum and ſalt water; and uſe it as directed in 
the preceding articlGe. 


LXXI. araticn of the green for glaſs. 
Indigo mixed with a proportionable quantity of gam- 
boge, and grinded together as above, will anſwer the 
intended purpoſe, OO 5 


LXXII. Preparation of the yellonu for the ſame. 
- - -Gamboge grinded with ſalt water only. 


; LXXHI. Preparation of the aubite. 
Lou have only to heighten much the white parts 
with a pen, Ts 
LXXIV. Theproper varniſb to be laid on glaſs aſter 
C2" | painting. N ; 
Boil, in oil of nuts, ſome litharge, lead gs 
white copperas calcined. When done and cold, 
all over the colours which you put on the glaſs. 


ILXXV. How 
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round on the water, then pull it by one of the edges to 
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ILXXV. How to paint on glaſs auithout fire, 

Take gum- arabic and diſſolve it in water with com- 
mon (alt, bottle, and keep it. With this liquor, if you 
grind the colours you intend to paint witb, they will 
fix and eat in the glaſs. Should you find they do not 
enough, increaſe only the doſe of ſalt. | 


$ VIII. Preparations of colours of all forts for oil, 


 toater, and crayons. 
LXXVI. Ar oil to grind coleurs wvith, auben the wworks 


are much expoſed to the injuries of the weather, 
Take two ounces of maſtich in drops, very clear, and 
grind it with lintſeed oil. Then put in a well-glazed 


*=# any quantity of that oil, and ſet it on the fire to 
| 


By little and little introduce in that boiling oil 


*the above prepared maſtich, ſtirring well the whole to 


mix and incorporate it better. When done, take it off 
from the fire, and let it cool:-—Such is the preparation 
of oil with which you are to grind your colours, when 
they are to be much expoſed to the injuries of the wea- 
ther, for they will reſiſt it. | | 


LXXVII. To marble and jaſper paper. 
1. Grind all the colours you want to employ (ſuch as 
lake, maſſicot, indigo, yellow and red echer, etc. #6. } 
with bullock's gall; grind each feparately, and keep 

them fo. Then have a large and wide pan filled wi 
lukewarm 8 Stir well that water with a 
ftick. While it is thus in great motion, and your co- 
lours being ready under your hand, with a large bruſh 
take of each ſeparately, as much as the ti of the bruſh 
will carry, and touch only the ſurface of the water with 
it. The colours will immediately expand. Each co- 
lour requires a particular bruſh to itfelf. Therefore, 
with another bruſh, take of another colour, and do the 
ſame; and, with another, of another, and ſo on, till 
you have put on your water all thoſe you have deſtined 

or the purpoſe. x 2 

2. When the water ceaſes to turn, you will plainly 
rceive all the variety occaſioned by the different co- 
ours. Then, taking your ſheet of paper, lay it flat on 


the water, leave it there for about two or three mi- 


nutes, and, without taking it out, give it one turn 


the 
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fide of the pan, waſh it, dry it, and burniſh it after- 
Wards. 1 1 | 


Note. The paper muſt be choſen good, and the water 
fized with gum-adragant. 


__ * _ — — n 
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LXXVIII. To clean pictures. 

Take the picture out of its gilt frame. Lay a clean 
towel on it, which, for the ſpace of ten, fourteen, fix- 
teen, or eighteen days, according as yon find, it neceſ- 
fary, you keep continually wetting, till it has entirely 
drawn out all the filthineſs from the picture. I ben, 
with the tip of your finger, paſs ſome lintſced oil which 
has been fet a long while in the ſun to purify it, andthe 

picture will become as fine as new. g 

ILXXIX. Another for the ſame p̃urpoſe. 
Put into two quarts of the oldeſt lye one quarter of 
a pound of Genoa ſoap, raſped very fine, with about 
à pint of ſpirit of wine, and bull all together on the fire. 
Strain it through a cloth, and let it cool. Then witha 
bruſn, dipped in that compoſition, rub the picture all 
- ayer, and let it dry. Do the ſame again once more, 
and let it dry too. When dry, dip a little cotton in 
oil of nut, and paſs it over all the picture. Let this 
dry again; and, afterwards, warm a cloth, with which 
rub the picture welt over, and it will be as fine as juſt 
_ _ out of the painter's hands. 


LXXX. A ſecre? to: render old pictures as fine as new. 
Boil in a new pipkin, ſor the ſpace of a quarter of an 
hour, one quarter of a pound of grey or Bril-aſh, and. a 
little Genoa ſoap. Let it cool, ſo as to be only luke- 
warm, and waſh your picture with it, then wipe it. 
{: Paſs ſome olive oil on it, and then. wipe it off again, 


— AC, | * 


This will make it juſt as fine as new. 


LXXXI. Ar cil to prevent pictures from blackenin . — 
It may ſerve alſo to make cloth to carry in the pocekt, 
againſt wet weather, 3 

Put ſome nut, or lintſeed oil, in a phial, and ſet in 

the ſin to purify, it. When it has depoſited its dregs 

zit the bottom, os it gently into another clean phial, 

and ſet it again in the ſun as before. Continue ſo do- 

ing, till it drops no more feces at all. And with that 
Jil, you will make the above-deſcribed compaſitions. 


; 42 e | 45 LXXXII. 4 
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LXXXII. A wajh to clean pictures. 

Make a lye with clear water and wood aſhes; in this 
dp a ſponge, and rub the picture over, and it will 
cleanſe it perfectly. The ſame may be done with cham- 
ber-lye only; or otherwiſe, with white wine, and it 


will have the fame effect, | 


IXXXIII. An'ther way. 1 
Put filings in an handkerchief, and rub the picture 
witk it. Then paſs a coat of gum- arabic water on the 


picture. 
LXXXIV. Another way. 
Beat the white of an egg in chamber: lye, and rub the 
picture with it. | pi” 


LXXXV. Avery curious and imple way of preventing 
flies from /jitii-ig oa pictures, or any other furniture, 
and making'their dung there. FP 7 

Let a large bunch of leeks ſoak for five or fix, days in 

a pailful of water, and waſh your picture, or any other 

piece of furniture, with it. The flies will never come 

near any thing ſo waſhed. This ſecret is very impor- 
tant and well experienced, | 


LXXXVI. To make mdigo. POR, ee 
Put ſome 7/atis, otherwiſe woad, or g/aflum, with 
lacked lime, to boil together in water. There will riſe 
a ſcum, which being taken off, and mixed with a little 
ſtarch, makes the indigo. | | 


LXXXVII. To make a yellow, ; 
What the luteola dyes yellow, becomes green by the 


woad, or g/aflum. Whence we may juſtly conclude, that 


green is not a ſimple colour, but a mixture of blue and 

2 ; as the yellow itſelf is a compound of red and 

white. 1 | | 
LXXXVIII. An azure of mother-of-pearl. 

Take any quantity of ſuperfine teſted filver in lami- 
nas. Put it a little while in vinegar; then, taking it 
out of it, ſtrew over the laminas ſome pounce-powder 
to alcoholiſe them. Next ſtratify them in a crucible z 
and when red hot, take them off from the. fire, and 
you will have a fine azure. © 5 


LXXXIX. 4 


> 
+ 
- 
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_ folve alkali in the vinegar, - 
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LXXXIX. A quhite for painters, ewhich may be preſerved 


for ever. 
Put into a large pan three quarts of lintſeed oil, with 


ual quantity of brandy, and four of the beſt double 


an 
Siſtlled vinegar; three dozen of eggs, new laid and 


whole; three or four pounds of mutton ſuet, chopped 


ſmall.—Cover all with a lead plate, and lute it well, 
Lay this pan in the cellar for three weeks, then take 
ſkilfolly t e white off, then dry it. The doſe of the 
compoſition for uſe is fix ounces of that white to 


every one of biſmuth. 


XC. Ansther white for ladies paint. 

The pomatum which ladies make uſe of for painting 
is made as follows.—To four parts of hog's-lard add 
one of a kid. Melt them both together, then walk 
them. Re- melt and waſh them again. Then add four 
ounces of ammoniac ſalt, and as much of ſulphur, in 
ſubtile powder. This white will keep as long as that 
mentioned 1a the preceding receipt. e 

CI. 4 good agure. 

Take two ounces of quickſilver; ſulphur and am- 
moniac ſalt, of each one ounce. Grind all together, 
and put it to digeſt m a matraſs over a ſlow heat. In- 
creaſe the fire a little; and, when you ſee an azured 
fume ariſing, take the matraſs off from the fire. When 


cool, you will find in the matraſs as beautiful an azure 


as the very ultramarine itſellf. 
XCII. An azure from ſilver, done in leſs than a fortnight. 
Diſſolve in very ſtrong vinegar, as much gem-{alt 


and roch-alum, as it will be able to diſſolve. Put ttus 
in a new pipkin; and, over it, hang up laminas of the 
 Aneft teſted filver. Cover the pot, and Jute it well. 
Bury it in the cellar ; and ten or fifteen days afterwards 


take off the azure, which you will find about the lami- 
nas. Replace things as before; and, ten days after- 


Wards, the fame again; and repeat this proceſs as many 
times as — can get any azure by it. 3 
. 

think proper. 


ver laminas may ſteep in- the vinegar if you 
Beſides gem- ſalt, and roch- alum, ſome likewiſe diſ- 
XCIII. To 
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XCTH1. o make an azured water. 

s. Gather wallwort's grains between — and ripe, 
and bake or ſtew them in a pan. When they have 
boiled a conſiderable time, ſtrain them through a cloth, 
and keep the juice in 1 754 phial; its colour will never 
change, and will keep forever very fine, | 

2. Have next dog's dung very dry. Pulveriſe it 


very fine, and ſift it through a filk fieve. Then 


grind it on a marble: with the wallwort's juice, and a 


mullar, as painters do their colours, and you will find 


this paſte of a very fine azure colour. 

3. Now, if you tinge any water with this, by puttin 
it m a phial to ſoak, you may dye whatever you wi 
with it, ſuch as thread, cotton, cloth, SS. | 


XCIV. Another evay of making azure... _- 
Take the bulk of a filbert of ammoniac falt, whic 
you diffolve in a common half-pint-glaſs tumblerof wa- 
ter. Then pound and fift, all together, one ounce of vi- 
triol, and one and'ahalf of quick lime. Put this pow- 
der into the water in which the ammoniac falt was dif- 
ſolved. Leave this to infuſe for the ſpace of forty-eight 
hours, and at the end of that term the azure Ball be 
done. s ES . 

| -XCV. A ine azure. 1 
Make an incorporation of three ounces of verdigriſe, 
and of an equal quantity of ammoniac ſalt which you 
dilute with a little tartar- water, ſo as to make a thick 
paſte of it. Put this compoſition into a glaſs, and let it 
reſt for a few days, and you will have a fine azure, 


11-11 MEVI. 'Huotber a © -- 

Pulveriſe and mix well together one part of ammoniae 
Galt, and two of verdigriſe, with a little ceruſe. Then 
pour over it oil of tartar enough to make a clear paſte 
of it, Put this in a glaſs veſſel, which take care to top 
and Jute well, When done, put it in an oven along 
with the bread, and take it out with it alſo, then the 


azure will be done. 


| XCVII. Another way. 8 

Take ſublimed mercury, four parts; ammoniac falt, 
tzo; ſulphur-vibum, one. Pulveriſe the whole, and 
Pat the powder in a matraſs, which lute well with — | 
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lute of ſapience. Put this matraſs on a mild and ſlow 
fire; and, when you ſee a white fume beginning to riſe, 
ſtop the fire. When the matraſs is cold, break it, and 


you will find a very fine azure at the bottom. Nom 


take it and work it with lukewarm water firſt, and then 
with cold. I T1 ; oy 3 1 

Note. There are ſome xho abſurdly waſh it with lye, 
or a ſtrong lIime-water ; but they moſt undoubtedly 
ſpoil their azure entirely. What is moſtadvifable, and 
indeed the only preparation allowable, is to boil a little 
white honey in the water, and ſkim it; and when that 
water becomes lukewarm, waſh the azure with it. I his 
laſt may contribute to give it a fine colour, but the other 
will certainly hurt it. 9 * 


XCVIIE. Jo make an admirable aubite lead, fit for ail 


td on painting and colouring of prints. | 
Grind the fineſt white lead in flake you can find, on 
the ſtone with vinegar. It will ant pens Fee black, 
Waſhit well in a 33 of water, and let it ſettle. 
Pour the water off by inclination, and grind it again 
with freſh vinegar, then waſh it a-new. Repeat this 
operation four or five times, and you will get a moſt 
beautiful white. | 

| XCIX. The preparation of wverdigriſe. 

Grind the verdigriſe with vinegar, and put it ina 
; . of brown bread dough. Bake it as you would 
bread; and, when done, cut it open and take it out, 
You will then have a very fine verdigriſe, fit to wor 
with, either in oil or water, as you like. I 


C. A fine ligu d green. 
Mix well * one pound of Montpelier verdi- 
.griſe, and half a pound of white tartar from the ſame 
place. Put this axſoaking for twelve hours in two 
quarts of the ſtrongeſt vinegar, then reduce it by boiling 


to one half. Let it reit for two days, and filter it after- 
wards in a bottle, wherein you will keep it for uſe. 


CI. To make the Stil-de-grain , which aue cal. Brown pink. 


Bruiſe and boil in three quarts of water four ounces af 


French berries, to the reduction of one half. Strain al 
through a cloth, and put in this juice a diſcretionabie 
quantity of whitening, pounded and fifted into a ſubtile 


powder, fo as to make a thick paſte, which you put — 
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tied bags, and ſet to dry on tiles. When dry, it is uſed 


with gum. And to render it finer, you put ſome 


. 
| CH. To make a. fine vermilion. . 

Make a mixture of cochineal powder and burnt alum. 
stille it quite hot in roſe or — ER It will give 
you the fineſt vermilion in the worl. 


CIIL. A ſecret to draw without either int or pencil. 
Rub a ſheet of paper withtripoly. Then, with any 
blunt point, form your drawing on it. Whatever you 
trace will be vifible. | 7 5 tt 


CIV. To make an imitation of enamel on tin, for chimney» 
branches, Xe. | | | 
Get a ſheet of block-tin very clean, and cut it in the 

form, ſhape, and figure, you chuſe to make your flowers 

and other things. Grind what colours you propoſe to 
make uſe of, with clean water, and each ſeparately, then 

let them dry. When you want to employ them, dilute 
them, each apart, with liquid varniſh, and lay them on 
with the bruſh. Set the work in the open air for fear 
the colours ſhould run, and when they are a little 
thickened and conſolidated, finiſh drying them before 

agcatle Ee. N 2 

CV. A very valuable fecret to make exceeding good cray- 

ons, as hard as red chalk. This ſecret is of the diſco- 
very of Prince Robert, brother to Prince Palatin. 
Grind, on the ſtone, ſome tobacco pipe clay, with 
common water, ſo as to make a paſte of it. Then take 
ſeparately each colour, and grind them, when dry, on 
the ſtone, ſo fine as to fift them through a ſilk fieve. 

Mix, of each of the colours, with your firſt white paſte, 

as much as will make it of a higher or paler hue, and 

embody the whole with a little common- honey and 

gum-arabic water. 25 N 

Note. You muſt be attentive to make crayons of va- 
nous degrees of hues in each colour, for the chiaros and 
oſcuros, or lights and ſhades. Then you roll each 


crayon between twWo boards very clean, and ſet them to 


dry on a ſheet of paper for two days in the ſhade. To 
complete their drying Gag N before the fire, or — 
as HOT Ih TIV78 G81 | 
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the ſun: and then n may uſe them with ſatisfaction. 
3s, it muſt be confeſſed, a very valuable compoſition. 


CVI. To render the flone-cinnabar and vermilion finer ; 
and, at the ſame time, to pre vent thei from blackening, 
T. You raiſe the hue of the ftone-vermilion, if, in 
grinding it, you add gamboge water, tinged with a littk 
ſaffron. This preparation extends only to the red. 
2. With reſpect to the orange colour you muſt add 


ſome minium to it. 6 Yo 1 
3. For the yellow, put a diſeretionable quantity of 
orpine in cakes, prepared as follows. Take the fineſt 
orpine you can find, and grind it well with water. 
Make it in little cakes, and ſet it to dry on paper, as 
you do with exery other ſort of colour. When dry, 
pulveriſe and uſe it. Y 

4. For the gridelin, take French ſorrel and boil it by 
itſelf in water, to draw as ſtrong a tincture from it as you 
poſſibly can. Then have white lead, (dried in cakes, 
and prepared after the method above mentioned for the 
-orpine), and grind it a-new with this ſorrel tincture, 
then dry it. Grind and dry it again, and repeat this 
operation with the ſorrel tincture, till you have obtain- 
ed the defired point of colour. 5 


CVII. We true proceſs uſed in the compoſition of the 
| Eaſtern carmine. | 
. Have a glazed pipkin, quite new, holding fully 
two Engliſh quarts. Waſh it with boiling water, then 
fill it with ſpring or river water, very clean and filter- 
ed. Set it on blaſting coals, and when it begins to boil 
throw in a drachm of chouan in fine powder, which you 
oil-very quick for near a quarter of an hour, Then 
ftrain:this:water through a cloth waſhed in lye, and not 
with any ſoap, and receive it in another new glazedpip- 
kin, cleaned and-waſhed as the firſt. Put this on a fire, 
not quite ſo blaſting as the firſt; and, when it begins to 
give ſigns of boiling, throw in one ounce of the fineſt 
cochineal, pulveriſed very fine. Stir often with a little 
'hazel-tree ſtick, tripped of its peel, and let boil gently 
for near a quarter of an hour; then throw in ſixty grains 
of autour, in ſubtile powder, and keep it on the ſame 
degree of fire, boiling for half a quarter of an hour. 
Take it off from the fire, and throw in fixteen grains af 
Roman alum in powder, then ſtrain it — 
| | t ou 
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through a clean cloth, waſhed with lye, and no ſoap, 


andreceive it in two different large china buwls, capable 
to contain more than three pints of liquor a-piece, .new 
and perfectly clean. Place theſe in a room, where they 
will be perfectly free from duſt, and let them reſt there 
for a week, that the carmine may have time to make a 
precipitation. Gibt TEES. SSOP. 20757) 

2. At the end of this term, decant out gently your 
tincture into two other China bowls, of the ſame fize 
as the two former, and as perfectly clean, taking great 
care in decanting, to do it fo gently that the liquor may 
not carry the carmine along with it. Then letting dry 
in a ſhade the carmine, which ſhall have been left in 
the bottom of your bowls, gather it with a littlẽ bruſh, 
and keep it very cleanů .. 
3. Eight or ten days afterwards, more or leſs, de- 
cant again the tincture which is in the ſecond bowls, 
into a new varniſhed pipkin, then dry and gather the 
e AED is at the bottom, in the ſame manner 
as the firſt. 


4. Then ſet the pipkin, in which the carmine has 


been decanted for this ſecond time, on the fire, and va- 


poriſe the liquor gently, till the ground remains iu the 
conſiſtence of a pap. This pap-like ground muſt then 
be put into ſeveral ſmall china cups, and place in 
the ſun to dry, which will procure you again another 
carmine darker, and much leſs valuable than the firſt. 
Should there happen any moiſtneſs on your laſt cups, 


take it off immediately, but gently, and with a great 
deal of care. q - | £ | | \ 

5. In order; to take the water off from your china 
bowls, you might make uſe of another method, wiz. 
a very fine and clean ſponge, in the following manner. 
Dip your ſponge into very clear and pure water, and 
there work it well with you hand, ſoaking and preſſing 
it alternately till you have rendered it very ſoft. Then 
preſs and fqueeze it quite dry in a clean towel. Now, if 
you only approach it to the ſuperfice of the tinctured 
water, it will immediately fill itſelf with it, and you may 


* — 


quee ze it intdunother empty bowl, thus repeating the 
ſame proceſs, till you have got it all out of the firſt 
bowls; taking care every time you approach it to the 
ſurface of the water, left it ſhould touch the carmine; 
tor no doubt but it would carry ſome along with the 
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Pater. 
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6. If you diſſolve one · drachm of — Ot — into 
this tincture, by boiling it to that effect ſor five or fi 
minutes, it will help a great deal the precipitation of 


the colour, from which you take out afterwards the - 


water with a ſponge, as we faid before. Should the 
water you have thus 'drawn out be ftill tinged, you 
_——_ ſome more mineral cryſtal to it again; boil it 
as before, ſtrain it through a cloth, and Jet it ſettle, 
By theſe means you will have very fine crimſon carmine. 


CVIII. The pon obſerved in 2 the lake. 

1. Take one pound of Alicant kali, or Bril-aſh, pul. 
veri Rd, which put in a kettle with four quarts of ſpring 
water. Boil the whole for the ſpace of à quarter of an 
hour, keeping ſtirring all the while with a ſtick, then 
take it off from the fire, and let it cool, ſo as to be able 
to keep your finger in it without ſcalding. When it is 
in that ſtate, throw it in a jelly-bag; made of cloth, to 
filter it, and render it perfectly clear. Put it, next, in 
a new glazed pipkin, with one ounce of finely pulveriſed 
cochineal, previouſly diluted by degrees with ſome of 
the ſame lye. Set it a-boiling for half a quarter of an 
hour, and never ceaſe to ſtir with a ſtick all the while 
it is on the fire,-You may, if you chufe, add one 
Arachm of terra merita in fine powder, at the ſame time 
with that of the cochineal ; it will render your lake the 
reder, When the whole ſhall have boiled the pre- 
ſcribed time of half a quarter of an hour, takeit off the 
fire, and let the tincture cool, in order to paſs it through 
a cloth, or the above-mentioned jelly-bag. Set a large 
Kone pan under the bag to receive the tincture which 
mall filter; and, when all is well drained; take the bag, 
turn it to throw off all the dregs, and waſh it well, in- 
fide and outſide, in clear water, and wring it quite dry, 

2. Now hang N28 this ſame bag at tw¾o feet diſtance, 
or thereabouts, above the pan wherein the tincture did 
run, and now is. Diſſolve, in about two quarts of warm 
1 ring water, ſix ounces of Roman alum well pounded, 

bat it may more readily melt. When this diſſolution 
is no more than lukewarm, have ſomebody to pour it 
for you in the above jelly-bag, while you ſtir with a 
ſtick what runs from it into your tincture, and do fo 
till the whole is paſſed through, and the tincture froths 
no more. Then wring well your bag again, to E 


— 
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all the alum's diſſolution from it into your tincture, and 
walh it again afterwards in clear water, as before. 
3. Have another ſtone pan like the firſt, hang your 
bag again over it, and pour all your tincture in it. If 
it run clear like water, you may then let it go ſoz if 
not, put it again in the bag over the other, and conti- 
nue fo to do till it abſolutely does run clear. If, how- 
ever, after having repeated this three or four times, it 
ſhould continue to run tinged, diſſolve two or three 
ounces more of pulveriſed Roman alum in about two 
quarts of that very tinged water, then ſtir and mix it 
well in the whole quantity of tincture, then pour it 
again in the bag where the lake is, re- pouring again 
and again what ſhall run firſt from it, till it runs quite 
clear, and does not even ſtain the paper. _ | 

4. Then let well drain the lake which is in the bag; 
and, with a l take it, and ſpread it on pieces 
of cloth, laid on plaiftered ſtones, and let it dry in the 
ſhade where there is no duſt, or where, at leaſt, you- 


may preſerve it from any. SEE 
"i Wm at A 


1. Take half-a-pound the fineſt Braſil wood you 


can find. Cut it in fmall bits, and pound it in an iron 
mortar.” Put this in a new and glazed pipkin ; pour 
over it two quarts of ſtrong wine vinegar. | Let this 
infuſe without the afliſtance of any heat for three whole 
days. Boil it next for half an hour, then add one ounce 
of pulverifed Roman alum, and boil it again for the 
. of three quarters of an hour, that the alum may 
t more perfectly be diſſolved, and the ſtronger the 
„ Qt 07 in Ne END ; 

2. Take the pot off from the fires and, raſping the 
ſofteſt part of a dozen of ſound: or cuttle-fiſh bones, 
add this powder to it. Replace the pot on the fire, and 
ſir the contents, with a bit of cane, till you ſee a froth: 
ning on the top of the compoſition ; when immediate! 
taking the pot off from the fire again, you cover it with 
its lid, and let it ſtand for a week. During that ſpace 
of time you muſt, however, carefully ſtir this matter, 
with the cane above-mentioned, four times a-day. 

4. Have next a glazed pan, which you fill with dry 
ſand as high as three fingers from the brim. In this ſand 
put your pot ae Se n. Place all on a charcoal fire, 
ul it nearly boils; then, 1 the pot off from _ 
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fire, run the liquor through a clean cloth. Put it 
different retorts, and ſet them half-way in your ſand 
again, which, by this time, ought to be quite cold. 
Replace all on the fire, as before, and keep it there till 
it begins to ſimmer; then, taking it off from the fire, 
let it cool, and the lake is done. But it muſt not be 
uſed till twelve days after, during which time let it reſt, 

| Note. When the tinQure is in the retorts, you may, 
if you chuſe, put in each of them half a gill of lye, made 
with vine-branch aſhes. When you put the powder of 
cuttle-fiſh bones in the tincture, you muſt take care it 
is warm.—The reſidue which is found at the bottom of 
the retorts ought net to be thrown away, as it is very 
good to paint in water colours. 


CX. Ane red auater, for miniature- painting. 
1. Put, in a new glazed pipkin, one onnce of Fer- 
namburg Brafil wood, finely raſped. Pour three pints 
of ſpring water on it, with fix drachms of fine white iſin- 
glaſs chopped very ſmall. Place the pot on warm aſhes, 
and keep it there for three days, during which you are 
to keep up the ſame degree of heat. 

2. When the iſfinglaſs is melted, add two ounces of 
kermes in grain, one of alum, and three drachms of 
borax, all of them well pounded into powder. Boil 
this gently to the reduction of one half; then ſtrain the 
Equor through a cloth, bottle and ſtop it well, and {et 
it in the ſun. for a week before uſin g. 
- Note. This water may very properly be uſed as awaſh 
to give an agreeable bloom to pale face. 


xl. Thereceipt of the fnæ Venetian lake, . 

I. Take one pound of good pearl aſhes. - Put it 
in a large copper; then, pour over it fix gallons of ſpring 
water. Should you not have any ſpring water, take ri- 
yer, but no pump water. Let the pearl afhes ſoak thus 
twenty-four hours, after Which, ſet the copper on the 
fire, and boil it for one quarter of an hour. Then filter 
this lye through a cloth jelly-bag, and receive the fil- 
tration in a ſtone pan. e 
2. If, at firſt, the lye did not run quite cl-ar, filter it 
tin it does; and then, changing the pan only under- 
ncath, pour what ran thick in the firſt pan in the bag 
again. When all is new filtered and clear, put it in the 
copper again, which muſt have been nnn 
| E 4 : wafhed, 
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waſhed, and ſet it on the fire;to;boil. When it does. | 


boil, throw in two] s of fine ſcarlet flocks; which. 


- 4 


you boil to whiteneſs, : Then filter again this lye tinged, 


with ſcarlet. colour, in the befare-mentioned. jelly- 


bag, and preſs well the flocks, that there may not re- 


main any colour in them. 1 af 10 Tir, 
Obſ-rve, that in order your bag may ſerve you both 
for the lake and tincture, without being at the trouble 
of cleanſing it, you mult not filter through it the ſecond 
he in which the ſcarlet is. For ſhould you, pour this 
lye from the copper, directly into it, the ſcarlet flocks. 
would undoubtedly run with the lye, which would give 
on an infinite deal of trouble to get out of the bag, at- 
ter the filtering of the tincture. And the leaſt bit of it 
would entirely ſpoil the lake. Therefore, to avoid all 
theſe inconveniencies, ſtrain your ſecond lye either thro” 


other bag by itſelf. Lic] bay 

z. While the tincture is filtering, get the copper well 
feoured,. cleaned, and wiped dry. Put the filtered 
tincture in it. Difſolve, over the fire, and in a copper 
or glazed earthen ſaucepan, half. a- pound of Roman 
alum in one quart of ſpring water. Then ſtrain it 


quickly, and, while warm, pour it in your tincture, 


keeping ſtirring all the while, and afterwards, till all the 
froth. has quite ſubſided. Boil, next, all together for 


the ſpace of half a quarter of an hour. Then throw __ 
in the fame bag that filtered your firft lye, and receive 


the filtration into a clean ftone pan. | 
4. Beſides this; boil again, in another quart of ſpring 
water, half a pound of Fernamburg Braſil wood, cut 


and bruĩſed in an iron mortar. Strain it through a cloth, 


and pour it, along with the above diſſalution of Roman 
alum, in the jelly-bag, and ſtir it to run all together. 
a pint of quite clear and pure ſpring-waten. 
6. Mhen nothing runs any more out of the bag, the 
Hake is left in it. Take it out with à box ſpoon, as we 
faid in the preceding article, and ſpread it on plai 
flat ſtones, three fingers thick, and about half a foot 
{quare, eovered with white cloth of the ſame fize. For 
3 * be no cloth on the plaiſter, the lake would 
CK tO it. N 7 ©.4 - ed” $5.4 PI 2 
Mete. It often happens for the firſt water whieh- rung 
out of the bag to be ys and to carry — lake 
4 


along 


J. After all is run out of the bag, throw in again half 


— — ww 


. 
* — — — 
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along with it. But you muſt continue filtering till it 
eomes bright and clear. Then, taking off the pan from 
underneath, and ſubſtituting another, you put that 


muddy liquor into the bag again.—Should, by chance, 
the filtration continue to run red, as it ſometimes hay. 


till it is clarified, 


| pens you muſt ſtill keep filtering the liquor through the 


CxXII. Directions for colouring prints, | 
1. All the colours which are uſed for colouring prints 
are grinded with gum-water ; the ealcined green only 

excepted, which grinds with vinegar, r. 
2. The chief of thefe colours are, fine azure, vermi- 
Hon, Venetian lake, fine-verditure, white lead, calcined 
green, umber, Cologn earth, indigo, French berries 
ice, yellow 'ocher, yellow: maſſicot, white maſſicot, 
vn ocher, biſtfe, or, prepared ſoot, lamp - black, 

and brown red. 5 


. For compleRions, you make a mixture of white 


and vermilion, more or leſs, according as you want 


the colour more or leſs bloody. For the lips, it is a 


mixture of lake and vermilion. And the are 


made with white and vermilion, and à great deal of 


umber. | PO at os. 

4. For fair hair; you join a- good deal of white with 
very little. umber. If a carrotty colour, take yellow 
ocher and brown red; the ſhade with biſtre and lake 
mixed together. If light and like filver, you only mix 
fome black and white and umber together. 
<q, Cloaths are made, if linen, with white lead and a 


© Ktfeblne; if ufs, with white lead alone, and the ſhades 
. with a grey colour, made by means of a mixture of black 


and 'white-lead together. If a white cloth, you muſt 
make a mixture of white and umber together, and 
u ſhade it with àa compound of umber and black. If 


à red cloth, ufe vermilion in the lighter parts of the 


folds ; lake and vermilion for the clear ſhades; and the 

lake alone, laid on the vermilion, will form the dark 

ſhades. n 1 . „„ 5 h 186 
 CXHI. Directions for the mixture of colours.” * 

1. The pale yellow for the lights, is made with 

white maſſicot. The chiaro oſcuro, with the maſſicot 

und umber. The dark Thade, with umber alone. * 
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2. The orange colour i is made with black lead for the 
lights, which you ſhade with the lake. 

3. The lake is uſed Lp nd for the lights, 1 in dra- 

2 and thicker, for ir ſnades. 

4. The purple is made with blue, white, and lake,. 
for "the lights 3 blue and lake only for the clear ſhades, 
and indigo and blue for the darker ones. 

5. The pale blue is ufed for the lights, and for tlie 
clear ſhades a little thicker; but, for the darker ſhades, 
mix the indigo and blue together. 

6. The £0 d-like yellow is made with yellow mafficot 
for the lights; and the clear ſhades with a mixture of 
black lead and maſſicot; the darker ſhade, with lake, 
yellow cher, and very little black lead ; and the darker 
of all, with Cologn earth and lake. 

7. The green 18 of two forts The firſt id made with 
maſcot and blue, or blue and white; and for the 
Hades you make the blue predominate in the mixture. 
he other is made with calcined reen; and French. 
berries* juice, mixed with caltined green; and you: 
may form their ſhades by an addition of indigo. | 

9. or trees your mix green and umber together. 

9 The 7775 are made in the ſame way; where 
ever there is any green, you take calcined green, wt 
French berries 3 % 

10. For the diſtances, you mix green and blue 
ther; and mountains are always made with blue. 

11. The ſkies are like wiſe made with blue, but you 
muſt add a little yellow to them, when it comes near 
the mountains; and, to make the tranfition between 
that and the blue, mix a little lake and blue together 
to ſoften it. 


e 


av  DireBlions 75 gie freſo0.. 02/4 
Begin firſt, by laying on the intended wall a coat of 
ſifted river find, mes with old flacked lime, pulver- 
ied and ſifted alfo.— This coat is not to be laid ou the 


wall, but in proportion as ycu paĩnt; therefore, you 
are to prepare no more at a time than you are ſure to 
paint over in one day, * 5 fre ſ and moiſt. The be-. 
dy of the wall on w 2 lay this coat muſt previ- 


 oully; 
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. only be pargetted; with plaiſter, or with a mortar made 

with ſand and lime. And if the paintings are to be ex- 
poſed to the injuries of the wea der, the maſon's work 
muſt 5 _ of 10 or free ſtones very dry. 

2. Before you n to paint, you muſt prepare your 
defigns in their full intended fize on paper, and chalk 
them one after another, as you go on, on the wall, in 
proportion as you Work, and no longer than half an 
-hour after the coat of prepared river ſand above men- 
— has been laid on, and well poliſhed with the 
e een af 3 
3. In theſe ſorts of paintings all the compounded 
and artificial made colours, as well as moſt of the mi- 
neral ones, are rejected. They uſe hardly e vy other 
but earths, which may preſerve their hue, and defend it 
from being burnt by the lime. And, that the work 
may for ever preſerve its beauty, you muſt obſerve ta 
employ them quickly, while the coat underneath is 
fil moiſt 5 and never, as ſome do, touch them over 
after they are once dry, with colours diluted in. yolks 
of eggs, glue, or gum, becauſe theſe colours always 
blacken, and never keep that vixacity and brilliancy 
thoſe have which have been laid at firſt when the ground 
was moiſt, Beſides, in the caſe of paintings expoſed in 
the air, this ſort of touching up is never good fo 


” 


r 
thing; and, too often, ſcales off in a very ſhort ine." 


CX. Diredions for the chice, uſe, and compoſition, of the 
cWocc0ohurs emplozed for the above purpoſe. 
I be colours made uſe of, for the above purpoſe, are 
fach as follow. HA +> Cn bit wed 
1. The white. This is made with a lime which has 
been flacked for a great while,, and white marble in 
ſubtile powder, mixed in about equal quantities. Some- 
times no more than a * part of marble duſt is re- 
quired; which depends entirely on the quality. of the 
me, and cannot be known but when you come to uft 
| a if there be too much marble, the white will turn 


2. Ocher, or brown red, is a natural earth. | 

3. Yellow ocher is alſo a natural earth, which becomes 
red if you burn it. 5 | | 
21 he The obſcure yellow, or yellow ocher, which. is 
alſa a natural earth, and ſlimy, is to be got by the 
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treams of iron - mines. It receives a ne colour from 
calcination. 

5. Naples yellow, is a ſort of filth which gathers 
round the mines of brimſtone; and, though it be uſed 
in freſco-paintings, | its colour nevertheleſs, is not ſo 
good as that which is made of earth, or, yellow ocher 
and white mixed to ether. 

6. The purple: red is 2 natural earth, the product of 
England, and ĩit is uſed inſtead of lake. 

7. The terverte, from Verona in Lombardy, is a na. 
tural earth, which is very hard and dark. "There | is al- 
ſo another ſort of terverte. © | 

8. The ultramarine, or, lapir lauli, 1 1 hard dont; 
and of a very difficult preparation. This colour, of the 
manner of preparing which we ſhall give (6 ix. Art. 
exxxiii.) a juſt and preciſe account, ſubſiſts and keeps 
itſelf fine much longer than an other colour. It is not 
to be grinded, but diluted only on the pallet with on, 
As it is = dear, you may ſpare uſing it in freſto paint? 
ings, and tupply it by ſmalt, which anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe, particularly in ſkies. 

9. Smalt is a blue colour, which has very little abs 
ſtance, It is uſed i in great landſcapes, and ſtands very 
well the open-air. : 

ro. Umber is an obſcure earth. It requires to be 
calcined in an iron box, if you want to make it finer, 
browner, and of a better look. 

11. Cologn earth is a fort of ruſty black. which is apt 
to diſcharge, and to turn red. h 
ra. The earthen black, is a black whiell eomes from 
Germany —There is alſo. another ſort of German black; 
which is 3 earth, and makes a bluiſh black, ke 
that of charcoal. This ſort of black i is that which is. 
uſed. for making printers” ink. There is. another Aill, 
which is made with burnt wine-lye. 

Such are all the colours which are preferably to be- 
uſed in freſco-painting. Grind and dilute them witle 
water —Before beginning to work, prepare your prin-- 
cipal colours, and put each by themſelves, i in ſmalbh 
gallipots. But it is neceffary to know, that except the 
purple- red, the brown- red, the yellow ocher, and alk 
the blacks, (thoſe particularl which have * thro,” 
the en paler as the fre/co dries, 


16 Cc 
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XVI. Directions for painting in oil on a call. 
Tou muſt, when the wall is perfectly dry, give it two 
or three coats of boiling oil, or more, if neceſſary, ſo 
that the face of the wall may remain greaſy, and can 
Pak in no more; then, lay another coat of ficcative co- 
tours, which is done as follows. Grind ſome common 
whitening, or chalk, red ocher, and other ſorts of earth, 
pretty ſtiff, and lay a coat of it on the wall. When this 
8 very dry, then draw and paint on it whatever you 
will, obſerving to mix a little varniſh among your co- 
lours, that you may not be obliged to varniſh them af- 
rWar - . | - 


e + 4 Yo RIS 
There are fome who prepare the wall another way, in 
erder it may ſooner dry, and that the dampneſs ſhould 
not occaſion the colours te ſcale, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, on account of the oil which reſiſts it, and pre- 
vents it from ſweating out through the pores of the 
wall They make a cement with lime and marble duſt, 
or grinded tiles; this they lay on the wall with a trowel, 
with which they fmoothen it, and then give it a coat 
of lintſeed oil. with a large bruſn.—In the. next place, 
they preparè a compoſition; of Greek pitch, maſtich, 
and coarſe varniſh, which they boil all. together in a 
ipkin, and lay afterwards, firſt with a bruſh, then 
Froothcn with a hot trowel, in order to ſpread it better, 
and more equally.— When this is done, they lay on the 
wall the eoad of ſiccative colours above mentioned, then 


» 7 


E 
Others again make a cement, on mortar, with lime, 
brick-duſt, and ſand. And. when this is dry, they 
make another with lime, fifted brick-duſt, and ſmiths“ 
embers, or iron ſcum, all in equal quantities. Beat 
and incorporate all this together, with whites of 
eggs and lintſeed oil, and it will make fo ſtrong a 
cement as cannot be equalled by any thing elle. Its 
nature is ſuch, that while you are laying it on, you 
muſt not ſtop and leave it till you have label, 
otherwiſe it will aſſuredly crack in every one of thok 
places where you ſhall have reſumed your work. 
5 | Therefore 
8 


„ 
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Therefore, as ſoon as you begin to lay it, go on with- 
out interruption, till the whole wall is entirely covered 
with it, and totally poliſned.— And when dry, lay the 
above-mentioned coat of ficcative colours, and proceed 
according to the other directions. | 117 


CXIX. Direction: for painting in oil on aͤhõj, t 
Lay, firſt, one coat of fize on the wood; then ano- 
ther of whitening diluted with fize ; then another again 
of boiling oil, as mentione — — the above Art. exvi. 
When this is thoroughly you draw your de- 
fign, and paint as uſual. - 2 2 | 


CXX. Directions for painting in oil on canvas. 

1. Chuſe a fine and ſmooth tick or cloth, which nail 
on a frame. Paſs over it firſt a coat of fize, and when 
dry, rub it over with a ponce ſtone to eat off all the 
knobs and knots. The fize which you put firſt on the 
cloth is intended to lay down all the threads, and fill 


up all the ſmall holes, that the colour may not paſs 
hr ö 2 | : 


ough. * | 4 

2. When the cloth is dry, lay on a coat of ſimple 
colour, which may not deſtroy the others; for example, 
brown-red, which is a natural earth, full of ſubſtance, 
and laſting, You may mix it, if you like, with a little 
white lead, it will dry the fooner.—To grind this co- 
tour, they uſe nut, or lintfeed, oil; and, in order to lay 
it as thin as it is poſſible, they uſe a large knife made 

on purpoſe. 4 67 FLY 7 
3. When this colour is dry, you are to rub it again with 
the ponce ſtone, to render it ſmoother. Then lay an- 
other coat of white tead and charcoal black, to render 
the ground greyith.. In this, as well as in the preceding 
coats, you muſt take care to put as little colour as you 
poſſibly can, to prevent the cloth from cracbing, and 
for the better preſervation of the colours which are to 
be laid afterwards in painting. For it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that could there be no ground at all laid on the 
eanvas of a picture, previous to the painting of it, and 
mould one paint directly on the bare cloth, without 
any other preparation at all, the colours would — — 
much more to their advantage, and preſerve their 


brigut neſs much longer. A proof of this aſſertion may 
be found in the practice of Paul Veron-fe, and Fun, 
who uſed to impregnate their canvas with water * 

| e only, 
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only, and paint afterwards in oil over that ground. 
This cuſtom of theirs has not a little contributed ta 
render their pieces more lively and bright, becauſe the 
ground in water - colour draws and ſoaks the oil off 
the colours, which muſt render them much finer, 
ſince the greateſt cauſe of their dulneſs ariſes from no- 


thing but the oil with which they are diluted. 


4. They therefore, who wiſh to ſee their works keep 
bright and lively, uſe as little oil as poſſible, and keep 
their colours more ſtiff, mixing a little oil of ſpike a- 
mongſt them, which indeed vaporiſes very ſoon, but 
aſſiſts in rendering them more fluid and tractable in 


working. 


5. Another cauſe of the colours not keeping a long 
while their beauty, is when they are too much tor- 
mented on the pallet, as it often happens that painters 
confuſe them in working. Whenever this is the caſe, 
they muſt needs be hurt, as there are many which adul- 
terate, and otherwiſe corrupt, the otllers, and ſpoil the 
vivacity of their taint. Therefore, we cannot recom- 
mend too much to be cautious and clean in employing 
them, taking care to lay them as diſtinct and ſeparate 
as poſſible, each by themſelves, on the pallet, without 
mixing them too much with the bruſh or pencil. Never 
mingle together thoſe colours which are enemies to 
each other, as all the blacks are, particularly the lamp- 
black; but, as much as poſſible, try to uſe them ſepa- 
rately by themſelves. Nay, when there is an occaſion 
of giving more ſtrength to ſome parts of a picture, ſtay 
till it is dry before you touch it up again, if thoſe co- 
lours are obnoxious to the others with. which you are to. 
do it. Therefore he ſhows. his judgement in painting, 
who is not progipitage in. laying his colours on. his. pic- 
tures, but lays them thick enough, and covers at ſeve- 
ral times the carnations, which, in terms of art is called: 
empater. | | 

6. As to what concerns the firſt laying of grounds on 
eanvas, in water colours, it is a method not commonly 
practiſed, becauſe they may ſcale, and cannot be rolled 
without ſome difficulty. For this xeaſon, the cuſtom pre- 
vails of grounding the canvas with oil colours. But when 
the canvas is good and very fine, the leſs colour you 
can lay on for that purpoſe, the better. Take care on- 
ly thoſe colours and oils are good. The lead. which. 
41 ü fps  1OMC 
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ſome painters uſe to help their colours to dry the ſooners 


7 4 x 


fon deſtroys; their brightneſs and beauty. 


CXXL. Which colours are uſed for the above purpoſe... , 
1. Though all the different ſorts of colours which 
are uſed in painting in oil are not fit for that called 
freſco, yet it is true, however, that (except lime and 
marble duſt, which indeed cannot ſtrictly be called 
colours) every one of thoſe uſed in freſco are good in. 
oil. Therefore, without entering into a repetition of 
thoſe already mentioned in Art. cxiii. we ſhall content 
ourſelves with making only the following addition to 
them. . A Reta 1 2 

2. White lead; this eolour is made with lead which 
ou bury. Several 2 after, this lead turns into ſome 

rts of flakes, which are of a very fine white. — Though 
this white exiſts in painting, and is in pofitive uſe, it 
has always, however, a very bad quality, which the oil 
corrects a little, when you grind 1t on the ſtone. . 

3. Ceruſe, or flake White; this is a ſort of ruſt ga- 
thered from lead, but of a coarſer nature than the other. 

4. Maſſicot; there are two ſorts of this colour. The 
one is yellow, and the other is white. It is made with 
calcined lead. 3 9 1652 

4. Orpine, otherwiſe auripigment. It is uſed cal- 
cined and non-calcined. To calcine it, they put it in 
an iron box, or in a pot well ſtopped. But few either 
calcine it, or even uſe it at all, as the fumes are mortal, 
and it is very dangerous to uſe it. 18 

$5. Black lead. This comes from lead mines. They 
make very little uſe of it, becauſe it is a bad colour of 
itſelf, beſides that it is a great enemy to the others. 
6. Cinnabar, or vermillion. This colour is drawn 
from the mines where they gather quickfilver As it. 
is a mineral, it is the reaſon why it does not reſiſt the 
impreſſion of the air, nor the injuries of the weather. 

7. Lake. This colour, which is an artificial made 
one, is compoſed with cochineal, or with ſcarlet - 
flocks; or again, Brafil wood, and ſome other ſorts - 
of woods, There are ſeveral ſorts of lake made. It 
does not ſtand the weather. Cn oat ies: 

8. Blue verditureand green verditure, It is very ſel- 
dom uſed in any other works but landſcapes. 


9. Indigo. This colour is generally uſed for making 
ies, or draperies; when properly uſed, it *. Me 
| 3 a 


« 
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beauty a great Wh le. Vou muſt not mia it with too 
great a quantity of oil, but lay it à little thiek and 
dark, becauſe it diſcharges very much. They uſe it 
with great ſucceſs diluted with gum- water. It is a 
good colour for the compoſition of greens. 
10. Brown-pink, otherwiſe called 3 "This 
eolour is drawn from what is called French berries, 
which they ſoak and boil, then mix the reſult with 
vine- wood aſhes, or calcined white chalk, to give it 
4 proper conſiſtence. When this is done, it muſt be 
firained through a very fine'cloth! 7! 
11. Lamp-black. This is a bad colour, but handy to 
paint black draperies. E 
12. Ivory-black. This black is made indifferently 
with common bones, as well as ivory, burnt. Appelle 
' diſcovered this fort of black, if we believe Pli, Book 
„ | erg e | 
13. Verdigriſe. This is the moſt pernicious: of all 
the colours, and capable to ruin a whole picture, if 
there were never ſo little in the coloti with which t 
eanvaſs is firſt impregnated.” It is however of a ver 
agreeable look. They ſometimes caJcine it to prevent 
ts malignant effect; but it is as dangerous to uſe it 
that way as orpine; and it is an undoubted truth 
that, however well u as it may be, it muſt 
be employed alone by it{:If, for it wonld ſpoil all the 
eolours with which it may be mixed The chief rea- 
ſon why they uſe it is, that it dries very much, and fot 
that purpoſe they mix a little of it with the blacks, 
_ can never dry without ſome affiftance of that 
N. B. You muſt be n to uſe, for 
other colours, the penèils 
r 
14. There are again ſome other ſorts of compound 


colours, which are never uſed but in oi. 


CxXXII. Which oils are uſcd in painting. © 
r. The beſt oils which are uſed in painting are thoſe 


of nut and lintſced. To render the colours more fluid, 


and ſpread more eaſily under the pencil, they uſe alf 
oil of ſpike. This oil abforbs itſelf in the canvaſs, and 
leaves the colours without any gloſs. They ufe it alſo 


- for cleaning pictures; but you muſt ta ehe Would 
not carry the colours away with it. It is made 3 
4 a w : e- 


which you ſhaff have laid 
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copy of whatever you 
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the flowers of à plant called Spikenard or Lavender 
ike. A; 2 5 8 „ 3 8 

2 There is another oil drawn from Melezian-rofin, 
firs, Sc. wherefore it is called Oil of Turpentine. This 
ſort of oil is alſo very good for touching up pictures; 
but it is chiefly good for mixing with ultramarine, and 
the different ſorts of ſmalts, becauſe it ſerves to make 
them ſpread with more facility, and evaporates almoſt 
immediately. When you make uſe of this, oil, the leſs 
there is of any other oil in the colour, the better, as 
they all ſerve only to make it turn yellow. 289 
z. There are other oils again which are denominated 
kccative oils, becauſe they ſerve to dry up the others 
the ſooner. Theſe are many in number and * 

One ſort is nothing but the oil of nut, boiled with gold 
litharage and a whole onion: peeled, which is taken off 
after boiling ; this onion ſerving only to exficeate the 
greaſy parts of the,oil, and to clarify it. Another fort 
is made with azure in powder, or ſmalt, boiled in oil of 
nut. When the whole has boiled, you muſt let it ſettle; 
and then ſkim off the top. It is fitteſt for: diluting the 
white, and ſuch of the other colours as you want to 
preſerve pureſt and neateſt. 8 e e realy 


CXXIII, To take off inflanty @ copy Num a print, or 


Make a water of ſoap and alum, with which wet a 
cloth or a paper; lay either on a print or picture, and 
paſs it ance under the rolling preſs ; then going round 
the other fide to take it up, you will have a very fine 

ſhall have laid it upon 
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_- CXXIV. Directions to make the Spani/h carnation. | 
Take baſtard ſaffron; waſh, dry, and grind it well. 
While you grind it, put in four ounces of pearl aſhes 
to every one pound of ſaffron. Incorporate. them well, 
both together, and throw it into a double cloth jelly - 
bag. Then ſet half a os of Spaniſh lemon's juice onthe 
fire, and, when juſt luke- warm, pour it on the ſafforn 
in the bag, and lay under it what you want to dye. 
—The ſtuff which is to be dyed ought previouſly to 
have been boiled in alum-water, then rinſed and wiped 
between two cloths, as a preparatory proceſs to make 
it take the dye the better, 


CXXV. 
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- - /CXXV. To make the Span'/h ladies rouge. 


This ronge, is a vermilion, which is carefully laid on 
a ſheet of paper, from which, by means of wetting the 
tip of your finger with your ſpittle, you may then take 
it off, at will, and rub your cheeks, lips, &c. The 
method of making it is as follows. 5 34.3 
1. Take good ſcarlet flocks and ſpirit of wine, or, 


in their ſtead, lemon's juice. Boil the whole in an 


earthen pot, well glazed and well ſtopped, till the 
ſpirit of wine, or lemon's juice, has charged itſelf with all 
the colour of the ſcarlet flocks. Strain this dye 
through a cloth, and wring it hard to expreſs well all 
the eolour out. Boil it afterwards with a little Arabic 
water, till the colour becomes very deep. -- 917 
2. On half a pound of ſcarlet's flocks you muſt put 
four ounces of ſpirit of wine, and a ſufficĩient q 

of water, to ſoak well the flocks. Then, in the colour 
you extract from it, put the bulk of a filbert of gum 
arabick, and boil the whole in a filver porringer. When 
this is ready, as we ſaid before; proceed as follows. 


3. Steep ſome cotton in the colour, and wet ſome 


ſheets of paper with it: let them dry in the ſhade, 
though in a place by no means damp at all. 
this wetting and drying of the fame ſheets over and 
over again, as many times as you pleaſe, till you find 
they are charged with rouge to your ſatisfa@ton.. 


XXVII. A ine lake, made with ſbelllae. 

f 1. Boil, and ſkim well, ſixteen pounds of chamber- 
lye; then put in one pound of fine ſhell-lac, with five 
ounces of roch alum in powder. Boil alt together, till 
ou ſee the chamber lye is well charged with the co- 


our, which you may eaſily know by ſteeping a bit of 


white rag in it; then take it out again to ſee whether or 
not the colour pleaſe you ; and if it do not, let it 
boit longer, repeating the ſame trial, till you are per- 
fectly ſatisfied. . + $200 
2. Throw, now, the liquor in a flannel bag; and, 
without ſuffering what runs into the pan under to ſettle; 
repour it into the bag ſo many times, till the liquor 
runs at laſt quite clear, and nov tinged. Then, with a 


wooden ſpatula, take off the lake, which is in form of 


curd; form it into fmall cakes, or balls, and dry them 
in a ſhade on new tiles; then keep them for uſe. - | 


# 77 * 
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XN. B. For want of chamber lye, you may, if you 
chuſe, employ a tart Tye made of ſtrong pearl aſhes. 


CXXVII. Directions to make cinnabar, or vermilion. 
1. Put mercury (or quick filver) in a glazed: diſh. 
Set it on a ſand-bath, and let it be well ſurrounded wittr 
the ſand every way. Pour ſome melted brimſtone over 
it; and, with an iron ſpatula, keep conftantly ftirring, 
till the whole is converted into a black powder. 
2. With this powder, fill the quarter part of a retort 
with a ſhort and wide neck. Place it firft on a fire of 
cinders. Then increaſe the fire by degrees, and con- 
tinue it ſo for ten hours; after which you may make 
2 blaſting one for twelve hours. 
3. Obſervations,—By the firſt fire, there will ariſe a 
black fame — By the ' ſecond, a 'yellow.—And by the 
laſt a red; which ſignifies the perfect accompliſhment 
of the cinnabar.—- As ſoon as this is the caſe, let the 


veſſel cool, and you will find, in the receiver, and in 


the neck of the retort, a very fine cinnabar. 

N. B. There are many who, inſtead of a glaſs retort, 
uſe earthen, or ſtone ones, which all equally bear the 
fire. They make a ſlow fire for about half an hour, 
hes increaſe and continue it till they ſee * 
ariſing, - Both methods are equal good, anſwer 
perfectly the ſame purpoſe. ALLEY Fa bo Ff7h F052 3H WE ML 
39%, EY icht 53.31 110 7 117 


Cxxvynl. Another, very different, method making 


1. Melt, in a pipkin, ſome brimſtone over a flow fire. 


When melted; take it out, and with one hand ſqueeze a 
knot of mercury between your fingers through a clotr 
into the melted fulphary and; with the other, ſtir well 
till the lamp is become quite cold and black. 
2. Put this into a ſubtiſe powder, with-which havi 

filled the fourth part of a very long retort, you will 
hate it well, and very exactly, with a good lute. Place 
it next, without a receiver, for two cor three hours, 
on a very mild fire; then introduce into the retort a 
long funnel which will reach as far as the matter, and 
even to the bottom of the retort; through that funnel 
paſs a long ſpatula, which touching alfo the bottom 
of the retort, ſhould come out of the funnel five or fix 


inches. In the middle of the ſpatula let there be & 


bung of lute round it, well dried, which will ſtop » 
5 | We 


that they would not perhaps commit fo groſs'an _ 
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well the retort as to prevent it from breathing any 
air. When all this is done, puſh on the fire to a pretty 


- {mart degree, and keep it ſo for five hours. 
3. At the end of this term, draw out the ſpatula; and 


introduce, through the ſame; way that it came out, 
two ſpoonfuls, or thereabouts, of R ed powder 
of brimſtone and quickſilver, with w ich you intend 
to make cinnabar, and which you ſhall, for that pur- 


Pole, have kept warm in a veſſel by the corner of the 


fre, that it may not cool the retort in going in, and 
thereby retard the operation. | | 

4 Continue fo to do, adding every hour new matter, 
by means of the drawing out the ſpatula to introduce 
the new powder, and replacing it quickly, till you hare 
mereaſed your lump of cinnabar to the quantity of o 

hundred weight.e- The ſaatula's wie in the neck of the 
retort is to prevent its filling itſelf up by the ſublima- 
tion of the matter, which would occaſion two-evils, 
that of wage 4 af the retort, and of 222 the 
introduction of new powder to increaſe the lump of 
cinnabar. So that, at the ſame time it keeps a free 
paſſage 1 it neyertheleſs ſtops it too, by 
means of the of lute which is round it.— But, in 
the laſt place, in order there ſhould remain no vatancy 
in the middle of the cinnabarthump, take off the ſpatula 
for the laſt time, and inject freſu po. der ; then, withauß 
reintroducing the ſpatula, ſtop the retort with a lump 


of lute only. Thus, the longer you keep the fire 


up, the harder and redder the lump of einnabar be- 


- 52 Obſerrations.—This cipnabar is the very ſame 
hich- — — uſe: in fumigation, along with aloes 
myrrh and other aromatics, to excite the mouth, 


W 

— 
or belly, flux, which they reiterate two or three times; 
or till that flux is abundent-enbugh to procure the cure 
of the venerian diforder It is the ſame alſo which 


painters make uſe of; and which enters into the com- 
poſition of fealing wan. Le Et 


There are alchymiſts who maintain, they can with the 
natural or ſictitious cinnabar we have juſt mentioned re- 


folve irreductibly either gold or filver ; becauſe they are 
of opinion, that theſe metals have ſprung from it in the 
entrails of the earth. But it is proper to tell them here, 


of one 
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if they attemped this proceſs with the cinnabar, which 
the philoſopher endeavours to draw from qu uick- =_ 
and filver, and which are known to him alone. 

which reflection I ſhall add, that he to whom * 
gold and filver are known can do with them alſo every 
thing as with the metals; but as the old ce is, ow 
cet omnibus adire Chorintam.. 7 off ft 197 


exxix. An azure as fond as; and which bots filer to, 
ultr amart ine. 48 

Grind well together into powder three ounces of 
ammoniac ſalt, and fix of verdigriſe. Then wet it, in 
continuing to grind it with oil of tartar, till you Ds 
made it you fluid. Put this into à glaſs matraſs, and 
bury. it for five days in hot dung. At the end of that 
term you will fine . compo ion turned ints a'fine 
rag . : bon, 


CXXX. The bee, anther ws Way, as i gra fed in cer 


i 


Here is another method 'of e to n 


azure, as * it in Germany, and hich f is 1 


fine and good. 
Og, DIR, 3 in an alembic, one pound of vitriol, half a 
ound of nitre, and three ounces of cinnabar. In this 
water put tinſel or copper; they will difplve. When the 
diſſolution Thall be perfected, add a fafficient-quantity 
of calcined pewter to render your liĩquòr quite milk- 
white. Let the whole reſt for three days, and then you 
will have a middling azure. - 
2. A very good obſervation. The liquor which ſtills 
from the vitriol, cinnabar, and nitre, has the power to 
diſſolve 1 0 ſort ot metal whatever,—It has again this 


| eK e, "my 3 | 
 Diſſove, i in one pound of the e double diſtilled 
wine vinegar, two ounces of ammoniac {alt in pod 
one of wels en fillivgs, and one pound of the whitefl 
. the Put this compoſition" into a _ 
. f e and av 8 | 
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Place this for one month i in hot horſe dung, and at the 
125 of that term you will find a very fine àzure. 


10 S 
«4 S...43 


#- l. : Another [ts 1576! bis 


Take vitriol calcined to redneſs, one part: ſulphur - 


— two; and quick ſilver, three. Mix well all into 


rr} nw which you muſt put into a glaſs retort, . 
as 


it over in hot horſe: dung for forty days; alter 
which term the e r will * turned into A very 
fine azazure. 


SIX. Preparation 7 the lapis lazuli to make ulire- 


* mar ine. - 4 
xm. Th. The general manipulation of the 21 0 
ceſs ; each ſingle part part of aubich al be treated of par- 
4; e 476 HEE 1 Ts 
1. one nd, o ha ever ntit u , 
of lapis-lazul.. 75 4 your ſtones 8 pl and 
of that ſort. which are ſtreaky witk gold. Try "their 
uality, Whether good or bad, which is done thus, 
Break one bit of it, zer it on red-hot coals, and blow as 
hard as you can for an hour, then take it off and let 
47 cool. If in touching it, it drop like mold or duſt, 
is a ſign it is not worth any AN ; but if it remain 
= and preſerves. its colour, it is good. When you 


ave thus made yourſelf ſure of "the quality of the ſtone, 
eak ĩt all in 12755 knobs, put them in a crucible on a 
clting, fire, which b x, freagth of of 1 you puſh on 
for an hour and, a LD ph, | 1 15 is done throw 
them into the ſtrongeſt ne d diſti led wine : vinegar, 
| When they are thus extinguiſhed in it, take them out 
to d . prepare the following water. 
FT 2. Boil à little raw white honey with two pints of 
cd in a l pipkin. Skim it ſo. long as there 
es any ſcum on it; then Take. it off to cool; and, 
er Id, diſſolve i in it the bi eſs of a nut of the beſt 
dragon's blood reduced intoa ſubtile powder. Run this 
diſſolution through a white cloth into a glazed earthen 
Obſerve to. make. your water (with that dragon's 
Horry neither too red, nor too clear, but to keep a 
juſt medium 1787 n by ath, that the azure may take 2 
Hae hue. With this liquor grind, for the ſpace of an 
: hour and a half, your , above-mentioned Ih lazul, 


ther it u into 15 9 Iaz el and then 
lerie 12 y dach Hecke s ofthe ſan; « | 
it will obey, 100 15 e When it is 


Fey dry, grind it a-new into a very fine powder, hen 
* pac 
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pack and keep it tied very cloſely in fine white linen. 
Then proceed to the following paſte,  _,. . | 

3 Take two ounces of the beit white roſin, an equal 
quantity of Greek pitch, and the ſame quantity again 
of. maſtich, lintſeed oil, turpentine, and virgin, wax. 
Powder what is powderable, and cut ſmall what is not. 
Put all into a new glazed pipkin, and bail it to perfec- 
tion; which you know by letting a drop fall into cold 
water and DES it out with your fingers. For if it 
do not ſtick to your fingers, it is done to perfection, 
and if do, it is not,-When, therefore, it is done to 
perfection, run it quite hot through a ſheer-cloth in- 
to a pan of cold water, herein leave it till perſectly 
hard: then take it out and let it dry. When you want 
to incoporate it with the powder, proceed as follows. 

4. Cut this paſte into ſmall bits, and put it to melt 
over the fire in a well tinned ſauce pan. When the 
contents come to make a noiſe, throw in two ounces 
of oil of bitter almonds, and let it boil for about ten 
minutes. In the mean while have your lapis-lazuli 
powder ready in a veſſel, then pour over it gently, 
and little at a time, what is boiling in the pipkin, 
obſerving to ſtir carefuPys while you pour, in 
order to incorporate well this liquid with the pow - 
der, which being done let the whole cool. Then, 
having rubbed your hands with oil of olive, take this 
compoſition ns work it well in order to e 
all perfectly: and, after having given it the form of a 
loaf, put it in a glazed veſſel to keep it for uſe. 

5. en you want to draw the azure from it, (which 
muſt not be leſs than twelve days after this laſt opera- 
tion, and it has laid in this glazed veſſel,) begin firſt 
by making a ſtrong lye with vine-wood aſhes, which 
you ſtrain through a flannel bag, to get it yery clear, 

hen, putting it, in a copper boiler, on the fire, till it 
is ſo hot as not to be able to keep the hand in without 
ſcalding, you pour ſome of it on what quantity of the 
above paſte you pleaſe, to extract the azure, from, and 
ſtir it gently till it begins to come out. When, by thus 
ſtirring your paſte in this lye this laſt is become well 
charged with the colour, decant it out. into another 
glazed veſſel, of which ſorts of veſſels you muſt. have a 
good proviſion ready. Then pour again ſome more 
warm lye on your paſte, and work it the ſame as before, 
till this new ſye ſeems ſufficiently charged with taint 

| ; a 
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and decant it out again into another well glazed veſſel. 
Pour new warm lye again on your paſte, and proceed az 
before, continuing ſo to do till the paſte gives no more 
C in en ph nn drgd Fre 3 ag: 

6. Obſerve, that when the lapis is good, you loſe but 
four ounces of it out of one pound, and'that you ex- 
tract twelve ounces of azure in the following propor- 
tion. Five ounces of very fine ultramarine, by the firk 
waſhes.; four middling, out of the ſecond waſhes; and 
three baſe ones, by the laſt waſhes. Each of theſe three 
different qualities muſt be kept ſeparately, and waſhed 
in ſeveral clear lyes, by changing them from veſſel to 
veſſel ſeveral times with new lye- each time. And, when 
they ſeem to you very bright, put them a-drying in 
= but not in the ſun, in a room perfectly free from 


J. When it has been thus perfectly dried, take a 
laſs of brandy, in which you have puta-foaking alittle 
raſil wood, and aſperge the ultramarine with that 
tinged brandy, .ſtir it, and let it dry; renew the af- 
perſion for two or three days, till the azure partici- 
3 a little of this taint. And, when it is well dried, 
or the laſt time, you will find it to be of a moſt beauti- 
ful hue. Then put it in fmall leather bags, and keep 
. ye Ea or Nd Saks 


XXIV. 2d. Directions to be obſerved in the proceſs of 
Preparing the firong cement, in æubich the. lapis lazuli 
7 to be incorporated, to draw afterwards the azure 
From it. | | MB be Tas renee 
1. Take firft, clear and neat Venetian turpentine, four 
ounces; fine white rofin, fix; fine Greek pitch, as 
much; clear and pure maſtich, three; fine ſhining 
white wax, an equal quantity; purified lintfeed oil, 
one and a half. Then have a well glazed pipkin, quite 

new; put in it firft the turpentine, and ſet it on a 
and mild charcoal fire, Stir it with a wooden ſpatula, 
like that of apothecaries, till it is well hquified ; intro- 
duce, next, the rofin to it, by little and little at a time, 
and incorporate it well ; when this is done, add the 
Greek pitch to it, in the fame manner, then the maſtich 
in powder at three or four times, then the wax cut very 
fmall, alſo by degrees, and ſtir well till the whole 1s 
perfectly incorporated together. Above all, take care 
to do this with à flow fire, otherwiſe theſe matters will 
h undoubtedly 


-* 


hot into a pecked bag, which you ſhall have previouſly 


CXXXV. To make another cement, of a faſter nature, 
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undoubtedly burn, as they are of an inflammable na- 
ture. At laſt, put the lintſeed oil, and ſet the pot on 
the fire, and let the compoſition. ſimmer for the ſpace 
of one quarter of an hour, or more, if neceſſary, till 
the cement is quite done, which you know by the fol- 
lowing experiment. Tse i eh ii 
2. Turn the ſpatula all round the pot in the compo- 
ſition, then, raiſing it out, let a drop or two fall into a 
pan of cold water, which you are to have juſt by. If the 
drop ſpread on the water, the compoſition is not done, 
therefore you muſt let it ſimmer longer on the fire. If 
on the ſecond trial the drop keep in one lump, the 
matter is done. Vou may try it again this other way. : 
Steep your fingers in the water, and work. the ſame 
drop between them. If in fa doing, and pulling it, it 
give way and does not ſtick to your fingers, it is ano- 
ther infallible ſign of the cement being done enough.— 
Therefore, take it off from the fire, and pour it quite 


Reeped in warm water and wrung. Make this hot ce- 


ment run through the ſaid bag into a panful of cold wa- 


ter, Be quick in ſtraining the ſaid cement. while hot, 
for if it grows cold, it will not ſtrain through the-bag; 
2 to haſten it, preſs it downwards between two 
cks. E 21 | 8 
3. When the cement ſhall have acquired à tolerable 
degree of coldneſs in the water, take it out of it in a 
lump; and, with your hands imbibed with lintſeed oil, 
prepared and purified, as hereafter directed in Art. 
exxxvi. for fear 1: ſhould ſtick to them; work it ſo well 
that there ſhall remain.no more water aboutit. When 
this is performed, the cement is perfectly completed; 
and, to preſerve it, you keep it perpetually in cold 
water. Therefore, in ſummer, you muſt change that 
water every day, and with fuch precautions you-may 


preſerve it eight or ten years always good for ſtrong 
cement. H 5 2 


For the ſaid azure. N 
I. Take fine Venice turpentine, four ounces; fine 
white roſin, fix; Greek pitch, as much; fine wax, 
one; and lintſeed oil, three parts of an ounce. Pre- 


Pare this cement after the ſame way as the other: and 


; : 2G obſerve 
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2. Obſerve, however, that this ſort of cement is ſooner 


Aone than the firſt, as it is of a ſofter nature, and that it 


-will ſooner return you the azure than the firſt, which is 
harder, will do. But neglect not to take notice 
that if you intend to work the Japis /azuli with both 


theſe cements, you muſt begin with the ſoft firſt. And 


yet you are not be kept ignorant, that, if your lapis la- 
* of the beſt ſort, (which is the —— 
fort), you muſt guard well from giving it the two ce- 
ments. In the art of preparing and giving the cement 
or cements, cenſiſts entirely that of making the ultra- 
marine azure; in that point lies all your gain or your 
loſs. Therefore take great care to do it well. 


CXXXVI. Direction to prepare and purify the lintſul 
oil for the azure. | 

. Take whatever quantity you will of fine lintſeed 
dil, of a fine ſaffron or gold colour. Put it in a glaſs, or 
*bullock's horn, perforated at the ſmall end. Pour 
over this-oil ſome cold water, and ftir it well with a 
ſtick, and ſhake it to mix it well, then let it ſettle. 
When the oil and the water are divided, open · the little 
hole which is at the bottom of the horn, and let the wa- 
ter out. Put ſome freſn water te it again, and do the 
ame, repeating the ſame proceſs ſeven or eight times 
running, or even more, till the water runs :off as clear 
as you firſt put it in. | | 

2. Thus your oil ſhall be perfectly purified ; and, in 
"Hat obs you may keep it in a well-ſtopped glaſs bottle 

ruſe. | | 

3. The oil of bitter almonds may abſolutely ſupply 
the want ofthis; but, befides its being dearer, it is not 
mear ſo good for the purpoſe. 

Note. That whenever we fhall ſpeak of oil, we always 
mean lintſeed oil thus prepared and purified. | 
CXXXVII. The he to avaſh the ultramarine with. 

1. Take eight :or ten handfuls of pearl aſhes, made 
with vine-wood aſhes. Put this into a box perfo- 
rated at the bottom, and large enough to hold a cou 
of pailfuls of water. Place this backet and ſet it fo 
the water cannot run out of it without ing the 
aſhes along with it. Stop the hole on the "outiide, be- 
Sore putting the aſhes into it, and preſs theſe down = 
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dard when you put them in, then pour degree 4 
pailful of — water over theſe aſhes. When eſe are 
ſettled again, unſtop the hole, and put a bung, made of 
an old liſt of white cloth, through which you will make 


it run drop by drop into a pan. Repeat this diſtillation 


again by putting this ſame lye into another perforated 
box, without any aſhes, and ftop it with another 


bung of the ſame kind as the firſt, - {o that you may get 
your lye fine and clear; and put it to keep in a well- 
glazed veſſel, carefully covered, for fear of the duft. 

2. Now pour another fimilar quantity of warm water 


on the ſame aſhes as before; proceed exactly with this 


ſecond water as with the firſt, and keep theſe two forts 
of water for uſe. 7 
3- Repeat again the ſame operation, by pouring a 


third pailful of water on the ſame aſhes; and proceeding 
in every reſpe& with this third water as with the two 


former, you will be poſſeſſed of three ſorts of lye of 
three difterent degrees of ftrength; the firſt ſtrong, the 
ſecond middling, and the third weak and ſoft. 

4. Theſe various ſorts of lyes ſerve to waſh the ce- 
ment or paſte, in order to draw the azure out of it, af- 
ter the method hereafter preſcribed. And, when you 
want to proceed to work, take of theſe three different 
ſorts of lye, and mix them ſo as to give them the due 
degree of ſtrength according as you think requiſite. 


CXXXVIII. Another ſort of lye for the ſame purpoſe. 

There is another ſort of lye which can be made te 
cleanſe the cement of its unctuoſity and greaſe, and 
which they prepare in the following manner. 

1. Take whatever quantity of calcined tartar you 
like. Boil it for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, or 
rather more, in clear and clean water. Then let it 
ſettle, and decant it into a glaſs bottle, which ftop- 
well, and keep it for uſe. | 

2. It is fit for taking the greaſe off the cement when 
too unctuous. Likewiſe to walk the u/tramarine with, 
and thereby heighten its colour. 

3. This Iye has alſo another particular quality, which 
is that of curing the mange, the itch; and other cuta- 
neous diſorders, by waſhing with it, It purifies and 
whitens the ſkin prodigiouſly, 
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*CXXXIX. Dire#loxs for the choice of the weſſels in whit 
the moſt impure ultramarine is to be waſhed, in ordy 
to be mixed afterwards with the other azure; \ 

1. The veſſel may be either an earthen, a braſs, or: 
copper one, it does not fignify which, provided, if it 
| be an earthen veſſel, it ſhould' be well hardened in the 
1 baking, and finely glazed in the inſide, or, if of brafs or 
| | copper, it ſhould be of a perfect poliſh--all round, and 
j at the bottom, in the inſide. | 
1 2. It muſt be perforated by the fide with three holes, 
* to admit of three cocks, one towards the- middle part, 
5 the other lower, and the third at two fingers: breadth 
from the bottom. 2 e e 
j 3. Though the azure matter which is at the bottom 
| of the veſſel appear not to you to be ſuch, let it reſ 
tight or ten days, and you will ſoon be convinced of 
the contrary. Therefore, at the end of that term, when 
| you plainly perceive ſomewhat of azure at the bottom 
| 'of the water, decant it out as gently as poſhble ; take 
out that azure, waſh it like the other with clean water, 
and put it with the other, or keep it apart, which you 
like, you will find it as good as the reſt. 


-CXL. -Obferwations proper to be made for diſcerning ile 
3 virtue, and good or bud qualities, of 'the.lapis lazuli 
from which you intend to compoſe ultramarine. 

I/ Trial. Wet, firſt, the lapis /azuli with your ſpittle, 
or even with common water, and wrap it up in a piece 
of fine white cloth or ſerge. It will thereby become df 
A my luſtre, and purple colour, very agreeable to th: 

tight. | wk LD ae 

* Trial. If you want to know whether or not it be 
fine, ſet it on blafting charcoals, and blow them conti 
nually for a good while, Then take it off from the hire, 

If, being cold, it has not loſt much of its colour, it i 
fine: but if it has loſt none of its colour, none can be 
finer. For it has been often obſerved, that the /aji 
which is of a ſuperior degree of fineneſs, acquires, in- 
ſtead of loſing, more colour ſtill, when put to this trial 
34 Trial, For the third experiment, put the h 

a- reddening on an iron plate over the fire; then extin- 
-guiſh it in the beſt double - diſtilled white-wine vinega: 
If by this trial it acquire more colour, it is too fine; ifi 
only keep its own without any alteration, it is good and 
_*$6ch ax you can with to have it— The /apz*, which 0 
8 ther 
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that trial, acquires more colour, may be worth be- 
tween thirty and forty ſhillings- an ounce. But that 
which keeps its own natural colour after trials, is really 
ſcarce. As to that which loſes the colour, you can 
make but very middling and common ultramarine with 


Dae n TT AT v7 l it 
Ab Trial, Lou have, when 728 buy it ready re- 
duced into powder, another trial to put it to, in order- 
to know whether or not it be pure, and without any - 
mixture. It is this Put ſome of this powder into a 
goldſmith's crucible ; ſet it on a ſufficiently ſtrong fire 

as to make it red hot, then take off the crucible. If it 
be enamel, you will find it melted, but if it be true 
pulveriſed /apzs, it will remain ftill a powder. If there 
be only a mixture of enamel with the pulveriſed lapis, 
that enamel, in melting, will gather up all the {ap:s pow- 
der, and when cold you. will find it in a little cake at 
the bottom of the crucible.—This deception isvery 
common among colour-makers, from whom you buy. 


it. rr | 

. Remarks. The three different azures, which, by means 
of the cements above mentioned, you will get from the 
lapis, will amount altogether to fifteen ounces for 
each pound of lapzs 3. that is to ſay,.ten ounces of 
ſaperfine ultramarine, which will. ſell for twelve or. 
thirteen ducats an ounce; three ounces of medium, 
which will ſell for between three or four half-crowns; 
and two ounces of the common baſe ſort, which will 
ſell for one half-crown. This laſt is very little regarded, 
and is called aſhy; but, however, it will pay you for the 
expence of the cement, therefore you will eafily be able 
to judge of the clear. profit you can make out of it —If 
jou employ that ſprt of lapis which loſes all its colour 
with the trial of the fire and vinegar, you will neither 
get ſo fine ultramarine from it, nor ſo much in quanti- 
ty, as you can from the other. And if, as will be men- 
tioned hereafter, you attempt to refine it, it will loſe a 
great deal of its weight —In a word, the beſt Iapis is 
that which is. ſtreaked with numberleſs veins of gold, 
and very ſhining ;. and this ſort is that which ſtands beſt. 
toits colour when put to the above-mentioned trials. 


CXLI. The method calcining, and otheraviſe preparing, 
the lapis lazuli, in order to grind it afterwards. 

1. Take that ſort of _ laxuli which is ſtreaked with 

G 3 | gold 
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gold veins, and which has undergone the above- mes. 
Tioned trials. Break it in ſmall bits no larger than a 
filbert. Waſh them in warm water, then ſet them on 
the fire in a crucible till red hot. When thus reddened, 
take them out one by one, and extinguiſh them in 
double diſtilled white-wine vinegar, which ſhall have 
been previouſly run through a hat three or four times. 
Inſtead of ſuch vinegar, the urine of a ſound child 
might do, after having been run in the ſame manner 
three or four times through a hat; but the above vine. 
gar is far preferable when it can de had. When thus 
extinguiſhed, take them all out again from the urine, 
or vinegar, and 'calcine them anew, then extinguiſh 
them again as before. Repeat this operation fix or ſe- 
ven times over, that they may more eaſily ſubmit to the 
peſtle in the mortar, and not ſtick to it. | 

2. As for the lapis which loſes its colour by the fire, 
you muſt diſpenſe with the calcining of it, for as it 
would lofe it more and more, you would at laft loſe 
both your trouble and your money. | | 

3. Therefore, put either that which is calcined, or 
that which is not, in a bronze mortar, covered over, 
and pound it well. Sift it through the filk ſleve, co- 
vered alſo with its lid, that the moſt ſubtile part of the 
powder ſhould not evaporate, as it is the beſt, 


CXLII. Directions for making the liguor fit to grind'tht 
lapis av?th, in order to make the ultramarine. + 
x. Take three half-pint tumblers full of rain-water, 

after having run it through a hat three or four times, 

Put this water into a new pipkin, and dilute as much 

raw honey in it as a whole ſhell of.an egg can hold. 

This will render the water yellow; Hpil it till it ceaſe 

to give any ſcum, which you ſhalt take care to take and 

throw away as faſt as it riſes. When it is quite cle 
and fine, take it off from the fire, bottle it for the fol- 
lowing uſe. | pt 

2. Have fine dragon's blood, grind it on a porphyy 
ſtone with the above-prepared honey-water ; put this 
alſo, when well grinded, into another bottle. Over it 
pour ſo much honey-water, till it acquires a purple co. 

our. Decant it, when ſettled, from the. ground, and 
keep it by itſelf. Such is the ſort of water wi ich is to 
be uſed to grind the /apis laxuli with. | 


3. 4 
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3. An 2 ob ſer vation. Should the lapis laxuli, 
from which you intend to draw your ultramarine, ſhew 
ſome purple colour of a remarkable hue and beauty, 
muſt encourage it by means of the above- men- 

tioned honey-water,. which you muſt manage in the 
following manner. As the degree of purple you are to 
aim at, ought not to be deep, but rather pale and draw - 
ing towards the fleſh more than the red, if, therefore, 
the colour. which comes from the lapis, ſhonld be too 
deep, you muſt diminiſh that of the honey-water ; and 
if that of the ſtone is too pale, then render that of the 
liquor deeper.—By theſe means you may make theſe 
three ſorts. of colours of what degree you like, by giv- 
ing more or leſs of the liquor, and colouring this at 
your will, according as you ſee either of theſe proceed- 
ings requiſite for your purpoſe. | 

Note. Chuſe the dragon's blood in tears, ſuch as the 
goldſmiths uſe, not that which is in powder. Some 
ple work it with the above-mentioned honey- water. 
Others do it with the Sdellium diluted in water. 


eL The be of grinding the lapie ian an pare 
| : pbyry, and the * which attend it. = 
1. When the /aptis is well pounded into powder, and 
fifted, as before directed, ſet it on 


that powder, has 
yry-ſtone, and grind with the mullar, bathing = 
as you grind it, with the honey-water, by little a 
little at a time-—Keep your powder on the ſtone, in 
as ſmall a compaſs as you can, not ſuffering it to „ 
much over it, which would occafion a great lofs of it. 
To grind thus, one pound of pulveriſed /apis, yon 
muſt divide it into three parcels, and grind one of each, 
and no more, at a time; and it muſt take two hours 
grinding at leaſt, to make money of it —Take care to 
keep your ſtone wet with the above-prepared honey- 
water all about your paſte, that this ſhould not ſtick 
to the ſtone while you grind it. This wetting muſt take, 
m all, about one tumbler full of the liquor for the whole 
pound of lapis powder. When you have grinded one 


part of that pound, take it out, and grind the ſecond on 
the ſame ſpot on the ſtone, then the next, and ſo on, 
as long as you have any to grind; and be very ſure that, 

in grinding it, you uſe no 


r waterthan honey-water. 
„„ _ 
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I. For one pound of the /apis 


2. To know whether or not it be ſufficiently grinded, 
take a little of it on the tip of your finger, and maſh it 
between your fore - teeth. If you do not feel it crack as 
the dry powder does, then it is ſufficiently grinded— 
Take care not to grind it too much, leſt it ſhould loſe 
its colour, which happens ſometimes; therefore grind 
it only pretty well. | # 

3. Todry the lapis, after it is grinded, put it on a 
clean ſtone, and ſet it to dry in the ſhade, not in the 
ſun, for it would ſpoil it. ——-When it looks as if it 
were dry, touch it with the finger, and if it rubs into 
powder, as mould or dirt would do, you may leave it 
longer. But if it reſiſt the finger, and does not break, 
then it is time to take it off. It is a fign the powder is 
too fat of honey, and requires to be purged, that it ma 
come more eaſily from the cement when you ſhall wor 
NR? i 1 | | 

&. Then comes the waſhing of that ultramarine 
azure, which is performed as follows. In a great china 
bowl, new, without any crack or rivetting whatever, 
and of the moſt perfect poliſh or glaze in the inſide, 
put your above-mentioned dried lump of paſte. Over 
it, pour the ſoft lye above-deſcribed in Art. cxxxvil, 
and let it ſurpaſs the lamp in the bowl by four finger 
breadth... Then wafh it well between both your hands, 
and dilute all entirely into that lye. When that is done, 
let it ſettle, and when the azure is entirely —— 
at the bottom, and the = ſwims quite clear over it, 
decant it out gently by inclination, and ſet the azure a- 
drying in the ſhade, without moving'it from the bowl. 
When you find it pretty _ take it out of it carefully, 
ſpread it on the porphyry ſtone, to finiſh drying tho- 
roughly. And when it is thoroughly dry, in that man- 
ner, give it then the cement as follows. | 


CXLIV. The method of incorporating the grinded lapis 
lazuli 2vith 451 of . — or ſoft cements. 
7, prepared as di- 


rected in the preceding article, take one of the ſtrong 
cements deſcribed in Art. cxxxiv. Rub this over with 
your hands, as you take it out of the water, in which 
you preſerve it: then cut it in ſmall bits, and put it a- 
melting over warm aſhes, jn a glazed and l 

en 


Take care that, in melting, it ſhould not fry. 


— 
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this happens, put a little of our above-deſcribed lintſeed 
oil, (ſee Art. cxxxvi.) and it will immediately ceaſe to 


2. When the cement is perfectly well diffolved, take 
that ſame ſpatula which before ſerved you to make it 
with, rub it over with a little of the ſame oil, and ftir 
well the melted cement with it. Then, with the other 
hand, taking a pound of prepared lapir laxuli, let it run 
flowly into your cement, with the ſame gentleneſs, and 
as little at a time, as you would put oil on a ſallad, till 
the whole pound is 72 into the cement, which you 
muſt never ceaſe to ſtir and mix, with the ſpatula, as 
long as you pour in the- lapit. Continue ſtill to ſtir 
after that till you are well convinced that the /ep:s and 
the cement are both perfectly well mixed and amalga- 
mated together, and not a bit or grain of the powder 
can be perceived out of the cement, and has well pene- 
trated ĩt. f | 

3. When this is done, take immediately the pot, and 
pour the contents, 2 boiling, into a veſſel full of 
cold water, and with the ”_=_ take out all-that is 
about the fides of it; and clean it well. Then, when 
the ſaid cement ſhall be cold enough to admit touching 


it with your hands, rub them all over with our ſaid pre- 


pared and purified lintſeed oil, and take it out of the 
water. If, in pulling it, you ſee it is well tinged and 
coloured, it is a good omen. Work it well then, be- 
tween your hands, and with your fingers, for near two 
hours, pulling it at the ſame time to the length and- 
breadth, to ſee whether or not there are not ſome 
bubbles incloſing little parcels of powder not well di- 
vided and incorporated, and that you may ſpread them 
in the cement in working. And take this notice, that 
the more the paſte is thus wrought, the better it will be 
afterwards, as it will require leſs waſhing to get the 
azure out of it. | | 

4. When-it is thus wrought, form it into a lump like 
a loaf of bread, and put it into a china bowl with freſh- 
eold water, where you ſhall let it ſoak for ten or fifteen- 
. nay even longer, if you like, becauſe the longer 
t ſoaks, the finer and more perfect it becomes, and the 
more eaſily too you afterwards get the azure out of it. 
_ if 5 be not ſoaked: at leaſt twelve days, it will not- 

0 all.. | po 
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CXLV. Directions for extracting the azure out of the 
| cement. | 

1. Take the lump of cement, juſt mentioned, out of 
the cold water in which you left it to ſoak. Rub it 
ſoftly over with your hands, and place it in a finely- 
glazed china bowl, previouſly wet with the aforeſaid 
lintſeed oil. rhe. | 1 50 

2. Pour over it lukewarm common water which ſhall 
have been filtered through a hat before warming. Ob- 
ſerve that this water, when poured on the cement, be 
rather cool than warm, as a degree leſs than lukewarm 
is preferable to lukewarm itſelf; and let there be about 
two fingers' breadth in the bowl above the cement. 
_— let 'it ſoak there for about one quarter of an 
3. Have two ſticks made of box, or other fine and 
hard wood, ſuſceptible of a fine poliſh. Theſe ſticks 
muſt be made round by a turner, of a foot long or 
thereabouts, or longer if you like, a little thicker than 
one's thumb, being larger at one of the ends, and flats 
tened in form of an almond. | | 

4. With theſe two ſticks move and turn gently, at 
firſt, your cement in lukewarm water. And if, in ſo 
doing, it ſhould ſtick to the bottom of the bowl, rub 
your hands with oil, and detach it ſoftly and carefully, 
turning and returning it gently with your hands in the 
water, till at laſt it begins to be tinged with azure.— The 
firſt figns by which you know that the cement begins 
to render the ultramarine, are certain lines and ſtreaks 
which appear in the water, not unlike the rays of the 
ſun. And when this is the caſe, be _ your guard, 
and take notice that the water foon aſſumes a very high 
hue of that colour, particularly at the firſt diſcharge of 
the cement, as it is always the beſt azure which comes 
firft, / 

F. As ſoon therefore as you ſee your water ſufficient- 
ly tinged, pour it out through a fieve into the veſſel 
with three cocks, defcribed before in Art. cxxxix. ſup- 
| porting the cement on the two ſticks, for fear it ſhould 
ſick to the bottom of the bowl, when thus left dry on 
it. The reaſon why you are adviſed to run this water 
through a fieve, is, to prevent any little bit of cement 
which might have broken from the lump, and be looſe 
in the water, from running along with it, and that fo 
you might ſtop and rejoin it to the other, 4 When 


— 
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6. When you have thus got this firſt water out of th 
cement, pour ſome more water, of the ſame degree e 
warmth, rather under lukewarm than above, or even 
ſuch as we ſaid before, and proceed as before with your 
ſticks, moving, ſtirring, and turning the cement in it, 
and ſo working it as to get new azure from it, which 
you decant into another veſſel ſeparately from the firſt 
water. | | 

Obſerve not to hurry or precipitate, panticulariy at 
firſt, the ſoftening of the cement in the water, by 
working it too haſtily, or with too much labour on 
your fide. It is aworkof patience, which muſt be done 
as gently as poſſible, with eaſe to yourſelf, and ſlowneſs 
in the working, becauſe, if you force the azure too 
precipitately out of the cement, you will manifeſtly. 
poil all, and be a great ſufferer in the end. 

7. Repeat again the fame proceſs and operation as- 
above, to draw the third azure, and decant again this 
water into another veſſel by itſelf. 

8. There is ſtill a fourth azure which may be ob-- 
tained from the ſame cement, after the other three are 
got out, and this is called ſandy or aſby colour or grey. 
This requires that the water be full luke warm, if not 
even a little more than ſo. Then you work the cement 
harder too with the ſticks; and if it. do not come out: 
eaſily, give it a little of the lye deſcribed in Art. cxxxvii. 
which you manage as follows. Firſt, you mix one part 
of the ſoft. lye with two parts of water, and ſee what 
this will do. If the cement. do not render the azure 
yet, give it the ſtrong lye; if neither will do, make the 
ollowing preparation,—Boil vine-wood aſhes in com- 
mon and clearly filtered water; for one quarter- of an 
hour. Then let it clarify, and ſtrain it through a pecked” 


bag. It muſt be ſtrong enough to prick the tongue when 


you taſte it. With this lye work your cement to draw 
the laſt azure from it, after making it Iukewarm... 
When it has been once uſed, it is of no more ſervice... 
Therefore, pour all theſe different waters, one over the 
other in the ſame veſſel; .and ſeparately from the three 
former ſorts, which contain the three firſt azures, that 
you may have them all by themſelves in their ſtrict pu- 
rity, for all your profit or.loſs depends entirely on the 
art of drawing theſe different azures, and on your own: 
Kill in putting that art into execution. 
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CXLVI. Obſervations on the colours the axures at 
their coming out of the cement, and the figns aubicb at. 
tend them. P 1 Feb 
1. The moſt manifeſt ſign of the firft azure coming 
out, is its apparent coarſeneſs; a character which is 
owing to the veins of gold which appeared in the ori- 
ginal ſtone, and which give the firft ultramarine that 
ſort of look. | TORY 
2. The ſecond azure will ſeem finer, but its colour 
will not be ſo high, nor ſo fine. | 
3 The third will increafe again in appearance of 
fineneſs, but diminifh ſtill more in hue, which will be 
of a much paler blue than any of the two others.—Theſe 
obſervations are always on the fuppofition that the ori- 
ginal ſtone was a good one, and had gone fairly through 
all the trials. | | 


Note. We have given above the price of the colours, 


See Art. cxl. 


CXLVIL The waſting and furifjing of the azures after 


_ they are got out of the cement. 


When the different azures are all got out of the ce- 


ment, let them ſettle and fall down, each at the bottom 


of their veſfels. When their waters appear quite clear 
and free from them on the top, pour them out gently. 
and ard, by inclination ; then ſupply them wit 
ſome of the 

in it with your han 
parate veſſels by themſelves. Then let them ſettle to 


oft lye, * cxxxviii. and waſh thoſe azures 
s, and each of them diſtinctly in ſe- 


the bottom, and decant out that lye, and repeat again 
and again the fame proceſs, till you are fure they are 
all-well purged from the greaſe of the cement in which 
they were. Rinſe them afterwards in the ſame man- 


ner in three or four different pure and clear waters, fil- 
tered through a hat, and they will be perfectly purified 
and clean. 


cx vin. Auotber avay of purifying the ſame azures with 


olks of eggs. 
1. Take ba d of yolks of eggs, from hens fed 


upon corn, and not ſuffered to run among the grafs, nor 


to eat any. Pierce the pellicula which covers thoſe yolks 


with the point of a needle, and pour equally thofe yolks 


on the azure powder, as you would do oil on a fallad. 


4 2+ Do 
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2. Do the ſame on all your different azures, put ſe- 
parately in different diſnes. Then incorporate well the 
azure and the yolks of eggs together with your hands. 
When done, waſh it afterwards with the ſofteſt lye, fo 
many times that it ſhall at laſt come out as clear as you 
firſt put it in; then rinſe it three or four times in clear 
water, which has been filtered ſeveral times through a 
tian ** | | ; 
This method of waſhing the azures is an excellent 
one. It may be deemed a true ſecret to give them a 
fine luſtre and brillianey. Never forget to let each of 
your waters be well ſettled before you change them, 
otherwiſe you will loſe a great deal of your azures. 


CXLIX, Another particular and ſcarce ſecret for puri- 
| Hing axures. 

Here again is another /ecret, known by very few, if 

any, to give the moſt admirable luſtre to azures.—Take 

a bullock's gall, and pour it on your ſeparate azures, af- 


ter they have been already waſhed and purified in wa- 


ters, lyes, and yolks of eggs. Then rub and handle 
well thoſe azures with your hands, each by themſelves, 
and one after another diſtinctly, for fear of mixing ſome 
of the one with any of the others. Then waſh them as 
above directed. | | | | 

Take notice that each and every one of thoſe vari- 
ous purifications are to be performed ſucceſſtvely up- 
on each azure by itſelf, without excepting one, or be- 
ing performed antecedent to the other, contrary to the 
order in which they are here preſcribed. 


CL. Hoav to run the azures, after having been thus 
| cleanſed, awaſhed, and purified. : 

I. The ultramarine azure, as well as all the others, 
ought to be run, for fear there ſhould have remained 
ſome greaſe, dirt, or bit of cement among them. 'There- 
fore, when they come to the laſt water you are to give 
them, after they have been purified by the above- men- 
tioned proceedings, run them through a fine fieve, then 
through another more open, and through another again 
more fo ſtill, Each time let the waters ſettle, till you 
ſee them quite clear, or take them out by means of a 
ſponge, as before directed in Art. cvii. but do it with 
ſuch care as not to have your azure get into the ſponge 
with the water, which would be very detrimental to 


2. When 


your intereſt, 
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2. When you have well cleared all the waters away, 
let thoſe azures all dry in their own diſhes or bowls 
and in the ſhade, not in the ſun, and guard well again 
duſt and dirt in working them. | | 

3. When the azures are perfectly dry, gather them 
each ſeparately, and put them in ſmall white bags made 
of animals ſkins with the ſmootheſt fide inwards, 
When the little bag is tied, rub it all manner of ways, 
to refine the azure init; and the more you ſhall have 
done ſo, the finer colour the azure will acquire when 
you open it; and it comes to the air again. 

4. Hardly would you believe perhaps, that after ſuch 
a deal of trouble as you have had, in conducting this 
ones throughout, from the firſt purchaſe of the /apis 
ſtone to the point it is now brought, when you ſee the 
fruit of your long and tedious labours arrived at laſt to 
an happy end, and ready to indemnify you for them by 
an advantageous ſale; hardly, I ſay, could you be per- 
ſuaded that ſomething more can be done to your azures 
to raiſe them ſtill in beauty, merit, and price, and that 
this ſomething is no other than to put them new again 
into the ſtrong cement, and make them go afreſh thro 
the ſame trough, the very ſame operation, as before di- 
rected, from that period of the manipulation, ſtep by 
ſtep, till they are fit again for putting into the littlebagy 
mentioned in this very article, and preceding number z. 
— However, it is true, that if you do this, (leaving 
them for this time but three days only in the cement), 
and give them over again all the ſucceſſive waſhes, pur- 
gings, and pariiyings, as before, they will be infinitely 
more refined; and that the more you repeat this mani- 
pulation from the cement throughout down to the laft 
purging and waſhing, the more precious and fine the 
azure will be.—It will not be denied, and you muſt cer- 
tainly expect, that it will be each time attended with 
ſome loſs in the weight; but, beſides that it riſes in the 
ſame proportion in its price, which for you is the ſame, 
you muſt know that the purchaſer himſelf finds his own 

rofit and advantage in providing this fuperior azure, 
ſince one ounce only will multiply ſo far in employing 

it, that it will go farther than three of the other 
Therefore, be prudent and patient; but, above all, be 
careful to chuſe a good ſtone, and 1kilful in compoſing 
the cements and paſtes, | | | 
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CLI. The method of 2 the green axure. 


1. It is not difficult to make the green azure with the 

Armenian ſtone, if we are to believe Alexander Trollian, 
| who ſays, that it is enough to reduce that ſtone int 
powder on the marble or porphyry, then waſh it ſever 
times in clean water, and it afterwards.—But it 
muſt certainly be far preferable to ſeparate the colour 
from the conſtituent matter of the ſtone, and all its 
earthy particles, which muſt undoubtedly render it 
much finer and fitter for paintings as it is more purified 
of its heterogeneous parts. Therefore, the following 
proceſs is molt adviſeable. 

2. Reduce the ſtone into a ſubtile powder, then put 
it into brandy or diſtilled vinegar. Put this to digeſt on 
the hot aſhes bath, or Balneo marie, till the liquor is 
perfectly charged with the colour of the ſtone. Decant 
it then gently into another veſſel, and pour ſome more 
brandy or vinegar on its ground, if you have reaſon to 
think that there remains ſome colour ftill in the ſtone, 
which has not been carried by the firſt infuſion. When 
you are ſure there is no more left, throw away all 
the ground, as perfectly ufeleſs, and then evaporate, on 
warm aſhes, the vinegar or brandy impregnated with the 
colour; or rather diftil it, as by that means you will 
get your liquor pure again, and may uſe it another time 
for the ſame purpoſe, inſtead of waſhing it away. 

3. By this proceſs, which ſeems moſt rational, you 
will get the green colour quite pure: at the bottom of 
the veſſel or matraſs. Waſh and clean it with pure 
clear water, and, after drying, keep it for uſe. This is a 
very fine colour in painting, and has this advantage, that 
it never loſes its brightneſs. 


| CLI. Another ſort of green axure. 

1. There is another ſort of green azure, which is a 
natural production, to be found in copper mines, and is 
as it were a diſſolution, or ſübtilization, of copper, 
which flies and ſticks on the ſtones it meets in its way. 
Theſe ſorts of vapours have generally ſome marks or 
figns of a mixture of filver, as it may be inferred from 
the colour or ſtain of thoſe ſtones which partake of both 
theſe metals, for they are green by the copper, and 
mixed with azure by the filver. And, according as ei- 
ther of theſe two metals is more or leſs predominant in 
the mine, one of theſe two colours is likewiſe ſtronger 

, in 


| 
| 
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in the ſame proportion. The method of collecting this 


ſort of azure, or evaporation, is as'follows. © 
2. Grind the ſtone on which it is, and*waſtvit ſeveril 
times over, It needs not be put in the-cement after the 


method obſerved for the ultramarine azure, becauſe 


that metallic efloreſcenee of the green azure, of which 
ſtony matter to which it is affixed. For which reaſon 
it needs only be waſhed to render it as fine a colour ag 
can poſſibly be; and, after it has been well waſhed, dry 
it in the ſhade, and then keep it for ufe. . 


CLIII. A very fine methid for marbling paper. & 
The paper muſt- Far be prepared, that it may more 


wee are now ſpeaking, is very caſily ſeparated from the 


eaſily retain the colours. This preparation is per- 


formed by wetting the paper with a ſponge dipped in 
roch-alum water, then letting it dry. When the ſheets 
have been thus prepared, have a pan full of water, and, 
with a large and long-handled painting-bruſh, take of 
one colonr, and ſhake it in the water; take of another 
and do the ſame, and ſo on till you have taken of all 
the colours you intend-to have on your paper, and 
which you are ſuppoſed to have there all ready by you, 
Each of theſe colours falt-to the bottom of the water; 
but take, with a fimilar bruſh as the firſt, a mixture of 
bullock's gall, and of diſſolution of ſoap in water, then 
make on the water, and all over its ſurface, and you 
will ſoon ſee all the colours riſing up again and ſwim- 
ming on the top of the water each ſeparately as you firſt 
put them. I hen lay the ſheet of paper on it, give it a 
turn on one fide or the other, as you like, and take it 
up again; waſh and ſt it to dry, then burniſh it, and it 
is done. | i 
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SecrETs relative to the Axr of GiLDING. 
I. The method of gilding with fize, or with oil. 


1 gold leaves which are commonly uſed in gilding 


are of different ſizes, as well as of various degrees 
of thickneſs, as there are ſome the thouſand: of which 
comes to no more than three pounds altogether, and 
others which come to three pounds ten ſhillings, and 
four pounds, per thouſand, | 1 
To gild on iron and other metals, the ſtrongeſt and 
the pureſt are preferable. That which is not ſo pure is 
commonly employed by carvers'in wood, as it comes 
cheaper to them. p 
Weare indebted to the diſcovery which has been made 
a few ages ſince, of the ſecret of painting in oil, for the 
means of gilding in ſuch a manner as to reſiſt the in- 
juries of the weather.——An art the ancients were not 
acquainted with, and they could not obtain from their 
method of applying gold, fince they uſed nothing elſe 
but whites of eggs for gilding marble, and ſuch other 
bodies as do not admit of being committed to the fire, 
As for the wood, they made a compoſition which was 
uſed with fize. But neither fize nor whites of eggs-can 
refiſt the water. Therefore they could not, with pro- 
priety, gild any other works than ſuch as were ſheltered 
from the intemperance of the weather, vix. their arches, 
their cielings, which were all gilt in that manner, The 
compoſitien they. uſed for gilding on wood was made of 
a ſlimy earth, which held the place of the fized white we 
uſe now-a-days, and with which gilders make that firſt 
coat, called by artiſts aſſiette, or burniſh-gold ſize, _ 


II. To gild with fize, or what is called in burnifh-gold. 

_ I. You muſt firſt begin by preparing your ſize, which 
is made as follows. Take about a pound of odd bitts 

of parchment, or leather, ſuch as is prepared for gloves 
or breeches. Put this a-boiling in a pailful of water, 
till it is reduced to one half, and your fize is done as it. 
| . 2. When 


. 
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2. When you want to uſe it for wood which is to be 
gilt, it muſt be boiling hot, otherwiſe it would not pene- 
trate ſufficiently into. the wood. If you find it too 
ſtrong, you may weaken it, by adding water to it. Then 
with a bruſh made of boar's briſtles, you lay the ſize in 
ſmoothening, if it be a plain work; but, if a carved one, 
you muſt lay it in ſtumping with the bruſh 3 either of 
which ways is equally termed to e. 

3. When the wood is thus prepared with ſize only, 
you muſt make another preparation, called an infu/ion of 
avhite, in the following manner. Take a certaln quan- 
tity of ſize boiling hot, as much as you think will be 
fufficient for your work. Dilute a difcretionable quan- 
tity of pulveriſed whitening in it, and let it infuſe ſome 
time. When it ſeems well diffolved, ſtrain it through 
a cloth to make it finer; then, with a bruſh, as above, 
give ſeven or eight different coats of it in ſtumping on 
your work, and two more coats in ſmoothening, ifit be on 
carved work; but if on a plain one, you muſt give 2 
dozen of coats at leaft ; for the white is the nouriſhment 
of gold, and ſerves to preſerve it a great while, —You 
muſt be careful not to give coat upon eoat, unleſs 
the laſt be dry; otherwiſe the work might ſeale. You 
Nh amo: perk waved a6<pcftds, : bach. "hn ihe 

i on -as ö 48 E, | in : 
ſtrength of the fize, and thickneſs of the white, to a« 
void the ſame inconveniency. '' G2 78 | 

J. When you have given the requiſite number of 
coats, whether in ſtumping, or in imoothening, > 
muſt let the work dry thoroughly before you poliſh it. 
As ſoon therefore as it is perfectiy dry, you have 2 
coarſe rongh cloth, quite new, and as clofely weaved as 
poſſible, with little deal ſticks, cut ſquare, angular, or 
pecked, according as the nature and carving of the 
work require; and, thruſting one of theſe ſticks into 
the cloth, you rub and ſmoothen the white. Then, 
taking-a bruſh made of boar's briftles, which has been 
already. uſed, becauſe it is ſofter, dip it into fome clean 
water, and wet the work in proportion as you go on 
in poliſhing, with your little ſticks wrapped up in cloth, 
This precaution completes the ſmoothening of the work; 
by levelling the ſmall bumps and imperceptible undu- 
lations you may have made either in giving the white; 
or in poliſhing it. For, the ſmoother the work is made, 
the more eaſy to be burniſhed the gold will = after 
- | aving 
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having been applied. The wetting and bruſhing 
thus your work, in proportion as you poliſh it, with a 
bruſh a little worn, has again that other obje& of 
cleanſing it of the mud you occaſion in ſo Going z there 

t 


fore ſpare not to purge your bruſh of all the filth it ga- 
thers about the point of its hair, by waſhing and ſqueez- 
ing it again as ſoon as you ſee them grow thick in the 
leaſt with that dirt. $397 fF 

5. When 'the white is once more- dried, rub it with 
ſhavegraſs,'or ruſhes, in order to level ſtill better all the 
grains and inequalities which may be on it. Do not 
however rub it too much with the ſhavegraſs, becauſe 
you may thereby fall from one error into another, and 
make your white what is called greaſy or ſmeary, which 
would prevent it afterwards from uniting with the bur- 
= gold ſize, which is to precede the laying on of the 


6. Now, as it is difficult that aſter ten or a dozen of 


coats of white the carving ſhould' not be choaked up, 


they who are fond of finiſhing their work highly, take 
a certain iron inſtrument, made on purpoſe, and curved 
by one end, (called by the French, à fer-a-retirer); with 
this raffling-crook they go over all the turns, and 
open all the places which want it, to reſtore them to 
their former ſharpneſs. Or elſe, you e what is 
called a fermoir, or a gouge, or a cizel, and give to the 
ornaments the fame form which the carver obſerved” 
when he firft cut them, turning agreeably the ſides of 
leaves according to nature; then bretelling with another 
inſtrument, called the veining - cyboꝶ, (in French fer- 
moir- a- neærond), all the ornaments; you thereby render 
the work much neater, and more delicate than the carver 
had firſt made it. That you may cut the white more 
neat, obſerve only to wet it a little with a brufſl. 

7. When works are not of great confequence, you 
may eafily fave yourſelf all that trouble; principally 
if the carving is pretty neatly fimiſhed, by giving two or 
three coats only of white very clear. But, as i is very 
true the white is the principal and only ſupport of gold, 
this operation is never ſo perfect, nor ſtands ſo long; and 


the carving ſeems a great deal more rough than when 


it has received ten or twelve coats of white, and been 
afterwards re-cut, carved, veined, and repaired over 
again, as Ifaid before, & © - © wt N 
| 8. After 
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8. After every thing bas been performed about the 
white, which could be required to- completely finiſh 
that preparatory part, you muſt dilute ſome yellow 
ocher, and grind it with ſized water, weaker by half 
than that which you uſed for the whitening. And, 
having made it a little fluid and warm, you lay one 
coat of it over all the work, principally in ſuch deep 
places of the carving as you cannot come at to lay the 
gold leaf, that this colour may ſupply its want. 2 

9 When the yellow is dry, you muſt lay over it (in 
all the raiſed places, but not in the bottom grounds) 
three different coats of another ſort of compoſition, 
called in French affiette, and here, burniſb- gold fixe, 


made and prepared in- the following manner.—Bol ar- 


menian, about the bigneſs ef a nut, and grinded by 
itſelf; blood ſtone, or red chalk, the bulk of a horſ. | 
bean, and black lead pulveriſed as big as a pea, grinded 
both together; and at laſt one drop or two of tallow, 
which you grind afterwards with all the other drugs. 


| and water, taking them little at a time, to grind and 


incorporate them the better. Put this compoſition in a 
cup, and pour over it ſome of your afore- mentioned 
ſize, n hot, and ſtrained througk a cloth. Stir. 
and mix all well, while you pane Lat fize, that the. 
whole may be well diluted. The ſize you make uſe: 
of in this caſe muſt, to be right, be of the conſiſtence 
of the jelly you eat, and no more, when cold.— There 
are thoſe. who mix again beſides, with e 


tion, a little ſoap, or olive oil, with a little of cal- 


cined lamp black. Others add. burnt bread, biſtre,- 
antimony, tin-glaſs, butter, ſugareandy, &c. every 
one according to his own way. All theſe forts of greaſe. 
ſerve to facilitate the buraiſhing of the gold, and help to 
give it more brightneſs. Be, -however, this compoſi-. 
tion made how it will, obſerve to keep it warm over 
hot aſhes in a chaffing-diſh, whenever and while you. 
uſe it. The bruſh you lay it on with ought to be 
ſoft, and the firſt coat you. lay pretty thin; but, as 
for the two others, they muſt- be ſo thick that the 


Ruff ſhould run with difficulty from the bruſh. Each 


coat muſt be well dried before giving the next. And, 
when the laſt is alſo perfectly. dry, 2 a. ſtiffer 
ruſh with which you dry-rub the work all over, to 

oothen all the grains and little. riſings of me 
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gold ſize, and thereby facilitate the burniſhing of the 


gold. 


10. The gilding is now performed as follows. Have 
firſt a pipkin very clean, in which you put ſome very 
clean and filtered water, and a few wetting. pencils, 


which ought to be made in the form of thoſe ermine 
tails which hang in. the ermine ſkins.—- Get next a 
cuſhion, which is to be made with a light and flat 
ſquare board covered with calf leather, fixed all round 


with. nails, and ſtuſted underneath with cotton. Let 
this cuſhion be alſo ſurrounded by the back part, and 
two thirds of each of the two fides, with a band of 
parchment of five or ſix inches high, to prevent the air, 
which is always fluctuating about yon, and ſtill more 
Fo if ny body ſhould happen to pais and.repaſs in,the 
place where you fit, from blowing the gold leaf which 

11. To apply the gold, you proceed thus. Hold your 
cuſhion in your left hand along with the gilding pencils, 
which are to be of different ſizes. On this euſhion 
put what 2m 8: gold leaves you think proper. 
With the gilding znife ſpread theſe leaves very ſmooth, 
in doing of which yon will aſſiſt yourſelf very much if 
Jou breath over them while you paſs the knife under. 


hen cut it in as many parts and ſiges as you want, or, 


if there be occaſion for it whole, take it with your tip, 
and lay it —A tip, (in French, palette), is an inſtrument 
made with, the point of a ſquirel's tail placed upon a 
round ſtick flattened, and about half an inch wide by 
one end, with a flit, to ſet and ſpread the better the 
ſquirel's tail.— This tip therefore you paſs along your 
jo 4 and with it take off the gold leaf, or what part 
of it you have divided, and thus lay it on the work. 
. Previouſly, however, to this, you muſt have paſſed on 
the place one of your pencils immediately before the 
laying of the gold, otherwiſe the gold would be in- 
ceſſantly ſlitting and cracking.—As ſoon as the gold leaf 
is laid on the work, take your water pencil quite wet, 
and paſſing it above it on the work, let the water run 
from it under the leaf juſt applied; this will immediately 
make it ſpread and ketch. But if it ſhould paſs over 
the gold leaf, it would immediately ſpot and ſpoil it; 
and as it is impoſſible to lay gold on gold, eſpecially 
when wet, you would not be able to repair it unleſs you 
take the gold leaf entirely off, and put another in the 
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ftead. On the contrary, by the water flipping under 
the gold leaf juſt laid, you will find that this ſpreads 
infinitely more eaſy, and almoſt of itſelf; it ſticks faſter 


on the gold ſize, never ſcratches, is more'eafily duſted 


for burniſhing, or matting with ſize; in ſhort the work 
looks infinitely better in every reſpect.—As it is impoſ.- 
fible with all poſſible care one can take, but there may 
happen ſome little accident now and then, principally 
in carved works, you muſt, in ſuch a caſe, cut dm 
ſmall bits of gold, which, with a pencil, you take and 
put on the defective places when you look your work 
e work, in French 

12. When the work is perfectly dry, burniſh it 
where you think proper, in order to detach certain 
rts from the other, to make them ſet off and ſhew to 
tter advantage. To that effe& you uſe an inftrument 


called a burniſher, made either of a real Wolf's tooth, 
or rather, as they now uſe it, an agate, made in the 


fame form, and finely poliſhed, or elſe a pebble called 


- blood flone —Before burniſhing, you „with the 


crooked point of your burniſher, puſh down all the 


parts of gold in the hollow parts which you forgot to 


do with the . then duſt it with a large one. en 
the work is burniſhed where you want it to be ſo, you 
matt and repaſs, with a very ſoft pencil and burniſh gold 
fize, what has not been burniſned; or, you may again 


put ſome . vermilion, to raiſe the gold, and make it 


ook brighter; which is called, in term of art, repaſſing. 
x3. There is again another 2 vou muſt not 
e hollow places of a 

carved work, a coat of a compoſition of vermilion, as 
I am going to preſcribe, and which will give an incom- 
rable fire to the gold, and make it look as gold- 
ſmith's work. This compoſition is fach.--Grind to- 
—.— on marble, ſome vermilion, gamboge, and red 
own, which you mix with a little Venetian turpentine, 
and oil of turpentine. There are who make it other- 


' wiſe, and uſe only fine lake, and others, dragon's blood ; 


but the firſt receipt is the beft.—If, after having bur- 
niſhed, matted, and repaſſed your work, you find again 
ſome defeCtive places, you may mend them with gold 
in ſhell, which, as you know, is diluted with alittle gum 


arabic, and applied with a pencil. This ſort: of fault - 


ing, which is no ſmall addition to the beauty and _ 
ne 
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neſs ; the work, the French call buckling with gold 
* u. To gild avithout gold. 


put in a crucible ene ounce of amoniac ſalt, and half 
that quantity of common mercury. Cover and lute 
well the crucible for fear the mercury ſhould exhale. 
Give this a ſmall fire for the ſpace of half an hour. 
Increaſe the fire afterwards till the crucible is quite red 
hot. Then throw the compoſition into a pan of cold 
water. As ſoon as this matter is cold, it will be as 
hard as a ſtone. Break and grind it, and diſſolve it in 

um water. Wherever you lay a coat of this, it will 


ook like gilt. 


III. Another to the ſame purpoſe. | 
To gild frames, and other common things, pulveriſe 
and incorporate well together the yolk of an egg with 
two ounces of mercury, and one of ammoniac ſalt. 
Put this into a'matraſs, ſtop it well, and ſet it, for four 
and twenty days, in hot horſe dung, 


: IV. A gold without gold. 

Grind ſome purpurine with water; then put it to 
foak with chamber-lye in a pan; ſtir and ſkim it. When 
it has done throwing any ſcum, decant the chamber- 
dye, and ſupply it by gum water. Whatever you 
write or draw with this 5 will look as 
gold itſelf ; and it admits even of being burniſhed with 
the burniſher. | 


V. The preparations of the gum-water. _ ? 
In half a pint of common water put two ounces c , 
yum arabic, bruiſed in ſmall bits. When diſſolved, it 
makes the right degree of gum-water to be uſed for the 
above — . 


VI. To write in gol or. fl ver. 
Draw the juice of juniper leaves. In this juice throw 
ſome gold or filver filings, which you ſet there to in- 
fuſe for three whole days : then make the trial. 


VII. To gild on glaſſes, earthen, or china wares. 
Take a glaſs, or a china cup; wet it, and lay your 
gold where and how you like, then let it dry. Diſ- 
olve ſome horax in water, aud of this liquor lay a coat 
on 


um 
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IX. To write, or paint, in fiber , eſpecially with a f 
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on your gold. Set it in the fire till your glaſs powder 
in melting makes a varniſh on the gilded parts, which 


will then appear very beautiful. 


VIII. To avrite, or paint, in gold colour. 
Piulveriſe ſome purpurine into ſubtile powder; then 
water it over, gently, and by little at a time, with 
chamber lye, turning inceſſantly, while you pour, with 
a ſtick. Let it ſettle, and waſh it in common water, 
ſo many times till you fee the water comes out at laſt 
quite clear, Each time you change. the water take 
particular care to allow a ſufficient time for the ſettling, 
Then mix after the laſt water is, poured away, ſome 
powder of ſaffron and gum-water with your ground, 
and either write or paint, which you like. This ſecret 
is by no means an indifferent one; and you will find 2 


99 n 6 4 


. 


it very agreeable if you try. TE. i 


encyl. 
Pound well, in a bell-metal mortal, ſome tin-glaſs; then 
grind, and dilute it, on porphyry, with common water, 
Let it ſettle, and throw off the water, which will be f 
black and dirty. Reiterate this lotion ſo many times ir 
till the water remains clear. Then dilute it in gum- n 
water, and either write * paint with it. It will ap- b 


pear very handſome, and no ways inferior to the fineſt ¶ ic 
virgin ſilver. 4 abr 4; n 
X. To whiten and filver copper medals. X 


1. Take filings from Cornwall pewter and make a 
bed of them at the bottom of a pipkin. On this bed 
lay one of your medals, taking care however they Hei 
mould not touch each other. Make another bed of er 
"filings over theſe medals, and one of medals again on 
theſe filings. Continue this alternate ſtratification of 
medals and filings, till you have laid all the medals 
you wanted to whiten. ; 
2. When this is done, fill up your pan with water, 
and put on it a powder compoſed of roch-alum and 
tartar from Montpellier, well grinded and mixed to- 
gether. Boil the whole till the whitening of the medals 
. bas 4 3 
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er . B. They muſt have previouſly been cleanſed 
> _ ſoft ſand, or ſtrong lye, to purge them from any 
1 EA. FR 


{4 XI. A water to gild iron. N 
\cn In three pounds of river-water, boil roch-alum, one 
ith MW ounce, Roman vitriol as much, verdigriſe half an ounce, 
ith gem falt three, and orpine one. Then add tartar half 
ter, an ounce, and the ſame quantity of common ſalt. 
laſt Wl Boil it again with this addition. Now heat your iron, 
ake and when warm, rub it over with this ſtuff quite hot, 
ing. then dry it by the fire, and burnifh. Fr 


XII. To whiten exteriorly copper ſtatues. 

Take filver-cryſtals, ammoniac, gem, common and 
alkali, ſalts; of each of all theſe two drachms. Make all 
into a paſte with common water. Lay your figures over 
with it, and ſet them on red-hot charcoals till they 
ſmoak no more. "> Res 


XIII. To avrite in gold letters on pots, or boxes. 

Diſſolve ifinglaſs in water. When reduced into a 
ſize, or glue, dilute ſome red tartar with it, after har- 
ing made it into a very ſubtile powder. With this 
mixture, and a pen, or a pencil, write on your pots or 
boxes; then put a thick gold leaf on it of the ſame 
ſort as metal gilders uſe. And, when this is dry, bur- 
niſh as uſual. fo > | 


XIV. To gild floer in evater-gilding <vithout the afſflance 
| mercury. par 


is bed r. Take firſt the fineſt god, forge it weakiſh, then 
they eut it in bits and neal it, on an iron plate, or in a 
ed of Wcrucible. Beko N ; Ws 
2. Have next a glaſs matraſs, put your gold in, 
and to every drachm of gold, put half a pound 
of ammoniac ſalt, and two ' ounces of good a. 
ortis Cover the matraſs with a ſheet of paper, turned 
conically by one of its corners upon one of the 
long fides, ſo as to form à ſort of funnel or grena - 
dier s cap figure, with the ſmalleſt and not quite 
cloſe, but terminated in a ſmall orifice, to give a2 
free paſſage to the fumes of the aguafortis; Set 
his matraſs on a very flow fire, that the gold may 
V. J. Ware time to diſſolve gently and gradually, * | 
| * Otten 
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often the matraſs to help it» diſſolution. 'Be v 
careful not to make the fire tao ſtrong; but, on the 
contrary, let it be very mid ee gold would in- 
fallibly ſublime and waſte itſci. 2 into vapours. 

3. When the gold is entirely diſſolved, pour this 
liquor into a glaſs, or china bowl; wet ſome old coarſe 
linen rags on them, which you ſet to drain on ſmall 
ſticks on another bowl, doing the -ſame with what 
drains from them till you have uſed all your liquor; 
then dry them before a gentle fire. 

4. When dry, lay them on a marble ſtone, and ſet 
them on fire. And as ſoon as they are conſumed, grind 


them into a fine powder, which you put afterwards 


into a crucible on a little fire. When this powder is 
:lighted like ſparkles of fire, put it on the marble again, 
and ſtir it with an iron rod till you ſee no more fire. 
Grind it then again as before, as much as you poſ- 
:fably can, and it is fit for gilding any ſort of ſilver 
work you pleaſe. T7 
XV. The liquor, called the ſauce, which is to be uſed 

«for: — iwer plates, gilt with the above deſcribed 

6WAETF.. 8 * — | a 

1. Grind well together, into a ſubtile powder, ſul- 
- phur and pearl aſhes, of each one ounce, and two of 
common ſalt. _. | EY 5 

2. Then, when: you want to colour your gilt plates, 
have a quart of water, and half a pint of chamber 
lye, in which you mix a large ſpoonful of the above 
powder. Set this to boil in a red. copper pot, very 
clean. When this ſauce does boil, you muſt tie your 


plate with a filver wire, by which you hold it, and 


then plunge it in; there leave it for about a minute, 
or two at moſt; then take it out again by the ſame 
vire without touching it with your hands, and plunge it 
in the ſame manner in cold clean water. Should it then 
not look high coloured to your ſatisfaction, you have 


but to put it again in the ſauce, as before, till you find 


it ſufficiently. coloured. | 
3. The. next ſtep is to give the piece thus coloured to 


the burniſher, with a ſtrict charge not to uſe any vinegar 


in his burniſn. This receipt is a very good and par- 
:ticular ſecret. To 1 
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XVI. A water which gilds rapper and bronze. AI ſecret 
Very 1 en for watch and pin malerr. 

Diffolve equal parts of green vitriol and ammoniac 
ſalt in good double diſtilled vinegar; then vaporate the 
vinegar, and put it in the retort to diſtill. If in the pro- 
duct of the diſtillation you ſteep your metal after eng 
poliſhed and made hot, it will come out perfectly w 
gilt. | 1 5555 71 
| 18 XVII. Another. | 

Take burnt copper and ammoniac ſalt, equal parts; 
alumen piumeum, four ounces; common ſalt decrepitated, 
as much. Diſſolve the whole in double diſtilled vinegar, 
then vaporate this vinegar. Diſtil from the reſt an 
aquafortis in which, if you extinguiſh, five or fix times, 
braſs, copper, iron, or filver, made hot, theſe metals will 


aſſume the colour of gold. 


XVIII. A water to gild 7 or iron, after being wel 
| — > 
Take ſeven ounces of orpine ; terra-meri a, one and 
a, half; ſocotrine aloes, four and a half; gamboge 
three and a half. Put all into powder, and put it in a 
retort, with ſo much of pickle water as will cover theſe 
orders by two fingers, Stir well, and mix all together; 
et it infuſe four and twenty hours and diftil. With 


the liquor which ſhall come from the diftillation; and . 


which you may keep by for uſe, rub the ſteel, iron, or 
copper, and ſet it to dry in the ſhade. - 


XIX. To er copper n 

1. Cleanſe well a the LRN Fees a ſtrong lye, 
made with either pearl or brill aſhes, or common falt 
or alum, no matter which. Wipe them well when done, 
and rub them with a compoſition of tartar and ammoniac 
lait mixed (by means of aguefortis) with a little diffo- 
wmhon of BREE < HH IOTTRT ZR: 5 1 

2. Now with a piece of leather, wetted in your ſpittle, 
take of theſe powders, and rub the copper figures till 
they are ſufficiently filvered. ERIE et pat 5 28 

„XX. To fiber, or gil, previer. 

7. Take one of the fineſt and moſt delicate gold- _ 
Imith's' wire-bruſh'; __— ewter with it fo as to 
mark it with the ſtrokes of the bru When done, lay 

ä H 2 a double 


* 
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a double gold or filyer leaf on that plate of the pewter; 


then put over it a piece of {kin or leather, and over that 
ſkin ſome putty. With a burniſher rub, for a good 
while, on that putty; then with a piece of pewter on 
the naked gold without either ſkin or putty. _ 
2. Have a care that the pewter which you are. thug 


a gilding ſhould be Yer cleats and that your breath 


ſhould not go over it. erefore, to do that operation, 
you muſt put your handkerchief before your mouth, 
and manage it ſo in tying it, that there ſhould be a 
paſſage preſerved on each fide of your face which ſhould 


and quite up behind your ears. 


drive your breath along your cheeks, round your head, 


XXI. A compoſition to lay on lead, tin, or any other metal, 
in order to hold faſt the ready gilt leaves of pewter 
which are applied on it; uſeful jor gilaing on high flecpies, 

domes, &c. „ 5 | 
1. Melt together, on a. ſlow fire, black pitch, two 


pounds; oil of turpentine, four ounces; and a little 


rofin. When the whole is diſſolved and mixed well in- 
to a kind of varniſh, lay a coat of it on your work. 
2. Now, as upon ſteeples, the common method of 
ping canmat, on account of the wind, be practiſed; 
ave only the exact meaſures, and dimenſions of the 
place intended to be gilt, then, at home, and at leiſure, 
cut to them ſome fine | aves of pewter, and gild themas 
uſual. When done, e no more to do but to 
carry up theſe pewter leaves, rolled, in a baſket ; and, 
having burniſhed the place on which they are to be 
applied with the above compoſition, lay the gilt pewter 


leaves on it, and they will ſand faſt enough. 


. ale 7 clean and aubiten filver. Le FT 
r. Raſp four ounces of dry, white ſoap in a diſh, Pour 


2 pint of warm water on it.—In another diſh put a 


penny-worth of wine lye dried in cakes, and the ſame 


- quantity of the ſame water. —In a. third diſh, put alſo 


another pennyworth of pearl aſkes,. with another ſimi- 
lar quantity of the ſame watert. 

a. Then, with a hair bruſh ſteeped firſt in the wine lye, 
then in the pearl aſh, and. laſtly in the ſoap liquors, rub 
your ſilver plate, and waſh it. afterwards, with: warm 


enter, a6 Wight with a dry cloth, kept on a horſe be · 
fore: _ i fox that „5 oft 360 hated aa 
p 1 14 n 3e 24 XXIII. The 
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XXII. The preparation of gold in bell. 
Take ammoniac falt and gold leaves, equal quantities. 
Bruiſe this in a mortar for two or three hours; and 
towards the end add a diſcretionable quantity of honey. 


XXIV. To bronze in gold colour. 1 
Rub the figure firſt with aguafortis, in order to cleanſe 
and ungreaſe it well. Then grind, on porphyry, into a 
ſubtile powder, and mix with lintſeed oil, equal quanti- 
ties of terra merita and gold litharage. With this com- 
poſition paint the figure over. | 3 


7 XXV. Another to the ſame purpoſe. | 

Take gum elemy, twelve drachms, and melt it. Add 
one ounce of crude mercury, and two of ammoniac ſalt. 
Put all in a glaſs phial, and ſet it in a pot full of afhes; 
lute well the phial, and melt the contents. When per- 
fectly diffolved, add a diſcretionable quantity of orpine 
and braſs filings; mix all well, and with a pencil paint 
what you will over with it. 


XXVI. How to matt burniſted gold. 


Grind together, blood-ſtone and vermilion with the 


white of an egg. Then, with a pencil, lay it in the 


battom grounds. 


XXVII. Heavy to do the = to burniſb fluty. 
Grind cerufe-white with plain water firſt, then with 
a very weak ifinglaſs water, and make the ſame uſe of 
this as of the other. | Ny 9 


XXVIII. The methed of applying gold, or fil ver, in bell, 
dcn the wood, | 
Back wood, or that which is dyed ſo, is the fitteſt 
duals of this operation. The method of applying It 
is this. = | 0 
I. Take a little gum adragant, which you dilute in 2 
good deal of water, to make it weak. With this weak 
gum water dilute your gold or filver; and, with a pencil, 
lay it on ſuch places of your work as receive and ſhew 
the light, without touching on thoſe which are the 
ſhades. To expreſs theſe, touch the parts with indigo 
diluted in a very weak gum-arabic water. | 
2. When this is done, lay one coat of drying varniſh, 
made of oil of ſpike and 2 If the varniſh be 
x 3 tos 
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too thick, thin it with a little oil; and, in mixing it, take 


eare not to boil it ſo hard but yOu may bear ſozne on 
your hand without ſcalding the place. 


N. B. Have attention to make your gum-waters far 
this fort of work always very weak; otherwiſe they | 
would tarniſh and ſpoil all the gold or filver. 


XXIX. To gild fe Indy gold. _ 
Take any colour, and grind 1 either with oil, or Fs 
gum. Lay a few coats of it on your work, accordin 


as you think there may be need of it. When dry, lay 


one coat of fize, and while it is ſtill freſh, fift ſome 


braſs filings on it; let it 1 1 ſo, and varniſh | it aner. 
wards. 


XXX. The varniſb fit to be laid un gilling and K 
Vering 
Grind verdigriſe, on rr with common water, in 
which you ſhall have infuſed faffron for eight hours. 


XxXXI. The method of bronxing. 
Take three pennyworth of ſpal, one of 8 
gill of lintſeed oil, and boil the whole to the — * 
eace of an unguent. Before you apply . it, dilute the 
quantity you intend to wake uſe of with turpentine 
oil, and lay a coat of vermilion on m work before 

bronzing. „ i 5 15 | 
XXXII. A Water to gild iron with. 
7 * Put i ina glaſs bottle, with 2 pint of river water, one 
ounce of white copperas, and as much of white alum; 


two drachms of verdigriſe, and the ſame quantity of 


common ſalt. - Boil all together to the reduction of one 
half. Then ſtop, the bottle well for fear the contents 
ſhould loſe their ftrength. 
2. To gild the iron with it, make it red-hot i in the 
kre, and plunge it ip this liquor. 


XXXIII. To make the 5 or tin 
1. Take gold in ſhell, and ſulphur, in pre proportion 
of ten drachms of this, well grinded on orphyry and 
amalgamated, to every ſequin-worth of the other. Put 
this mixture into a proportionable leather bag, in which 
ou ſhall work it continually for the ſpace o two days. 
0 pour all into a, — and burn it on a me 
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fire. This done, waſh what remains with filtered lime 
water, and, by filteration alſo, get your water out again 
from the compoſition. If, after this operation, you do 
not find it high enough yet in hue, waſh it again and 
again in the ſame manner, till it looks fine. | 

2. To apply it, dilute ſome bol armenian with ifin- 
elaſs, and write what you pleaſe, and let it dry; them. 
appfy your gold, and when dry burniſh it. 


XXXIV. How to get the gelil, or filver, out of gilt plates. 

1. Mix together one ounce of aquajerts, and one 
of ſpring water, with half an ounce of common, and 
ene drachm of ammoniac, falts. Put all on the fire, 
and boil itz then put in to ſoak the plate from which 
you want to get the gold or filver out. A little while 
after, take your plate out, and ſcrape it over the 
liquor. | | | | 
* The gold will remain ſuſpended in this regal- - 
water; and to make a ſeparation of them, pour in it 
double the quantity of common water; or again, throw 
a halfpenny in it, and il it, and all the gold will fix it 
ſelf to it. . 


XXXV. Togild paper on the ede. 
1. Beat the white of an egg in three times its quan- 
tity of common water, and beat it till it is all come 


into a froth. Let it ſettle into water again, and lay & 


coat of it on the edge of your paper. 

2. Next, lay another of bol armenian and am- 
moniac falt, grinded with ſoap ſuds. Then put the- 
gold, and let it dry, before burniſhing it. | | 

|  _ "XXXVT. To gild on vellum. 

Mix ſome ſaffron in e with garlick juice. Put 
two or three coats of this on the —— and let it dry 
a little, but not quite. Then breathing on the coat: 
ply on gold leaf with cotton; and, when. dry, 

urniſh it. 


XXXVII. Another way. 
Lay firſt a coat of lime and burnt ivory, grinded to- 
gether with a weak iſinglaſs water. Apply the gold on 
it; and, when dry, burniſh it. Pe 


XXVII. 


H 4. 
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waſh them all together in common water. The gold 
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XXXVIII. Another way. | 
Grind and mix together four ounces of bol armenian, 
one of aloes, and two of ſtarch ; dilute it in water, and 
lay a coat of it on the velum, then the gold immedi- 
ately. When all is dry, burniſh it. 


XL. A gilt without gold. 

Take the juice from ſaffron flowers, in the ſeaſon, or 
— ſaffron in powder, with an equal quantity of 
yellow orpine well purified from its earthly particles, 
Grind all well together, and put it a-digeſting in hot 
horſe dung for the ſpace of three weeks At the end 
3 that term you may uſe it to gild whatever you 
Ike. | 
| XL. To gild without gold. 

Open a hen's egg by one end, and get all out from the 
inſide. Re-fill it again with chalidonia's juice and 
mercury; then ſtop it well with maſtich, and put it un- 
der a hen which juſt begins to ſet. When the time of 
hatching is come, the compoſition will be done, and fit 


XII. To gil on calf ö see. 

Wet the leather with whites of eggs. When dry, 
rub it with your hand, and a little olive oil; then put the 
gold leaf, and apply the hot iron on it. Whatever 


| he hot iron ſhall not have touched will go off by 


ruſhing. 


. 
XIII. Gold and ſilver in ſbell. 

1. Take ſaltpetre, gum arabic, and gold leaves, and 
will fink to the bottom, whence pouring the water off 
you may then put it in the ſhell, 

2. The ſilver is worked in the ſame manner, except 


the faltpetre, inſtead of which you put white ſalt. 


XVIII. To gill marble. 
Grind the fineſt bol armenian you can find with lint- 
ſeed or nut oil. Of this you lay a coat on the marble, 
as a kind of gold ſize. When this ia neither too freſh, 


nor too dry, apply the gold; and, when thoroughly 


dry, burniſh it. 


XLIV. To 
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wares, chryſial, glaſs, 


— - S rs” 91 -« 
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much of ceruſe Grind all — 
0 


| on Marble; and, 
t 


e ſatd colour, draw 


; XL. Matt gold in oil. > 

Take. yellow ocher, a little unter white and black 
lead, which grind all ther with: greaſy dil, and uſe 
it when neceſſary. r. *. 


XI VI. To dye am metal, or: floney gold colour, without 
Grind together into a fubiile powder ammoniac ca. 
white vitriol, ſaltpetre, and verdigriſe. Cover the metal, 

or ſtone you want to dye, all over with this powder. 800 | 


it, thus covered, on the fire, and let it be there a. 
hour; then, taking It out, plunge it in chamber lye, _, 


£ > 42 


TT copper, | 
Take one ounce ef zinc, one drachm and a third, 
part of it of ſublimed mercury. Grind all into powder, 


| then rub with it what you want to whiten. 


Rs PP EOS OI 0 0% OR + 
XLVIII. To whiten filver without the afſiflance of fire.. 
Take Mons-martirum's talo, which you calcine well 
in an oven till it can be pulveriſed. Sift it very fine. 
Then dipping a piece of cloth or ſtuff in it, rub the ſilver 

with it. $27 oo 117 q id oom 128 9 487 
XLIX. To auhiten iron liłe lu. 
Mix aramoniac ſalt's powder, and quick lime, in cold 
water. Then make your iron«red-hat; ſeveral times, 
and, each time, plunge it in that diſſolution. It will 
turn as white as ſilver. 2 6 91 l 
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Szcrzrs relative to the art of Dye Woony, 
Bones, &c, 


I. The compoſition for * 
HOP Braſil wood very fine, and boil it in com- 
mon water, till it has acquired am agreeable 
colour; then ſtrain it through a cloth. 

2. Give your wood firſt a coat of yellow, made of 
ſaffron, diluted in water. „ the wood being thus 
previouſly tinged with a ellow, and dried, give af. 
—— rds ſeveral coats o the wood-water, till the 
hue pleaſes you. 

3. When the laſt coat is ary, burnifh it with the 
burniſher, and lay another coat of drying varniſh with 
the palm of your hand; and you * I a red 
oranged very agreeable. 

4. If you want a deeper red, or rather a darker, 
boil the Brafil wood in a water impregnated with a 
 Gffolation of 421 or quick lime. kay, 


u. Another ory | 
Soak the chin Braſil wood in oil of r * 
with it rub your wood, N for the reſt as 
above directed. 


L III. Another way, 
Daa orchanetta into powder ; mix it with- oil of 


nut; make it luke- Farm and rub Your wood with it. 
The reſt as above. | 


TV. Toda averd is © yu e 
Soak Dutch turnſol in water; add a tincture of 
Brafil wood made in lime water, and you, will obtain 
a purple, with which e ou may dye _ wood, and 
then burniſh and varniſh as uſual. 
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V. A bue purple, 5 ; 
* Take that fort of German turnſol which painters 
T uſe to paint with ſize. Diſſolve it in water, and ſtrain 
it through a linen cloth. Give a coat of this dye to 
the wood; and, if the hue ſeems to you to be too - 
ſtrong, give it another coat of a paler dye, which is 
| done by adding clear water to a part of the other. - 
Ds, When dry, burniſh-it as uſual. 


VI. Another... 
Four ounces of Braſil, and half a pound of India, 
woods, boiled” together in two quarts of 'water, with 
ble one ounce of common alum. 


VII. A Blue for wood. - 
Slack lime in water, and decant it out of the ground. 
af... In three pints of this water diſſolve four ounces of 
the turnſol, and boil it one heur. Then give ſeveral coats - 
of it. to your wood. | 


ith : VIII. 4 green. - 
& Grind Spaniſh verdigriſe into a ſubtile powder with 

or ſtrong vinegar. Add, and mix well with this, two 
ounces of green vitriol. Boil all of it a quarter of an 


W hour in two quarts of water, and put your wood a- 
ſoaking in it ſo long as you find the colour to your 
liking, For the reſt, proceed as above. 


q IX. A-gellow.. 
Mo Diſſolve turnſol in two quarts of water. Then grind ' 
ſome indigo on | marble with that water, and ſet it . 
in a veſſebon the fire with weak ſize to dilute it. When 
| done, give a coat of this dye to your wood with a. 
1 of bruſh, and when dry, poliſh. it with the.burniſher. 


X. Another yellow. 4 
Boil in water ſome grinded terra merita, and ſoak. 
your wood in ãt afterwards.. | 


vin | XI. Another finer. yellow: 

5 Four ounces of French berries, boiled for about a 

4 quarter of an hour in a quart of water, with about 
the bulk of a filbert of roch-alum. Then ſoak the 

= wood. in it. 
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XII. To dye wood in @ fine poliſhed white. 

Take the fineſt Engliſh white chalk, and grind it in 
ſubtile powder on marble, then let it dry. Now take 
what quantity you pleaſe of it, and ſet it in a pipkin 
on the fire with a weak fized water, having great 
care not to let it turn brown. When it is tolerably 
hot, give firſt a coat of fize to your wood, and let it 
dry; then give one or two coats of the aforeſaid white 
over it. Theſe being dry alſo, poliſh with the ruſhes, 

and burniſh with the burniſher. * 


XIII. To dye in poliſbed black. 

Grind lamp- black on marble with gum water. Put it 
next in a pipkin, and give a coat of this, with a bruſh, 
to your wood; then poliſh it when dry. | 


e XIV. Amnather way, _ | 
Soak bits of old ruſty iron, ſuch as nails, for ex- 
ample, in the beſt black ink. A few days after rub 
your wood with it, and when you ſhall ſee it well 
penetrated with this black, and dry, poliſh it with the 
buraiſher. 5 
| XV. To imitate ebony. 8 
Infuſe gall- nuts in vinegar, wherein you ſhall have 
ſoaked ruſty nails; then rub your wood with this; let 
it dry, poliſh andburniſh, TD BE oth 


3 XVI. Another way. 
Chuſe a good hard wood, and not veiny, ſuch as pear, 
apple, or hawthorn-trees, and blacken them. When 
black, rub them with a bit of cloth; then, with a reed 
bruſh, made on purpoſe, dipped in melted wax, mixed 
in a pot with common black, rub-your. wood till it ſhines 
Uke ebony. | 
N. B. Before you perform this on your wood, it is 
proper to rub it imooth with the ruſhes, for then you 
ſucceed better in the imitation-of the ebony. 


| XVII. Another way. 

The holly is again a very fit fort of wood to take 
the dye of ebony. The method of dying it is this. 
Form it firſt into the ſhape you intend to give it, then 
put it in a hatter's copper to boil, where you leave it 
till it hag acquired a perfect degree of blackneſs, and is 

| | pene - 
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netrated ſufficiently deep with it, which you know 
y leaving a little bit in a corner of the copper to. cut 
and make the trial. If the black has got in as deep as 
a copper halfpenny is thick, take it out and dry it in 
the ſhade. Then take off the filth of the dye, and. 
poliſh it as you would ebony, with ruſhes, charcoal. 
duſt, and oil of olive. _ | | 


| XVIII. Another ebony black. 

1. Take India wood cut in ſmall bits, and a little 
alum ; put them in water, and boil till the water looks 

urple. Give ſeveral coats of this colour on the wood, 
till it looks purple likewiſe. „ „„ 

2. Next to this, boil verdigriſe in vinegar to the di- 
minution of a third, and give new coats of this over 
the others on the wood till it looks black. | 


XIX. Another way. © | 

Take mulbery-tree wood, work and ſhape it as it 
is to ſtay. Then ſoak it for three days in alum water, 
expoſed to the ſun, or before the fire. Boil it after 
this in olive water, in which you may put the bulk of 
a nut of Roman vitriol, and the ſame quantity of brim- 
ſtone. When the wood looks of a fine black, take it 
out, and lay it again in alum-water. When it ſhall 
have remained there a diſcretionary time, take it out, 
let it dry, and polith as uſual. — YE 


XX. A fine black, eaſily made. 

Take of good ink whatever quantity you like; put 
it in a ſtone pan, new, and well nealed, then ſet it in 
the ſun to exſiccate it into a cake. When dry, take 
and ſcrape it out from the pan with a knife, and-grind 
it into an impalpable powder on marble. This powder, 
diluted with varnifh, will produce a fine black. 10 


| XXI. To dye wwood filkver faſhion. | 

Pound tinglaſs, in a mortar, and reduce it. into 
powder. Add water to it by degrees, with which you. 
continue to pound it, till it comes into a liquid, like 
colour for painting. Put it in à clean pipkin, with as 
big as a futmeg of fize, and ſet it on the fire to warm. 
Bruſh your wood with this liquor; and, when it is 
dry, burniſh it. : | g 


XXII. To 
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XXII. To dye in gold, filver, or copper. 
Pound very fine, in a mortar, ſome roch-cryſtal with 
clear water. Set it to warm in a new pipkin with a 
little fize, and give a coat of it on your wood with 
=__ a bruſh. When dry, rub a piece of gold, filver, or 
N copper, on the wood thus prepared, and it will aſ- 
1 ſume the colour of ſuch of theſe metals as you will. 
Þ| i _ - 99 it with. After this is done, burniſh it 
as uual... K | 


XXIII. To gibe a piece of nut, or pear tree, what undu- 
| | lations one likes. N | 
Slack ſome quick lime in chamber lye. Then with 

a bruſh dipped in it form your undulations on the wood 

according to your faney. And, when dry, rub it 
well with a rind of pork; 


— 999 I rr ge” — 


XXIV. To imitate the root of nut- tree. 

Give ſeven or eight coats of fize to your wood, till 
it-remains ſhiny. Then, before your ſize is quite dry, 
ſtrike here and there a confuſed quantity of ſpots with 
biſtre grinded with conmmon water. When dry, var-- 
niſh it with the Chineſe varniſh. 


XXV. To give a: fine colour to: the cherry-tree wood, 
Take one ounce of orchanetta ; cut it in two or three 
bits, and put it to ſoak for forty-eight hours in three 
ounces of good oil of olive. Then, with this oil anoint 
your cherry-tree wood after it is worked and ſhaped 

as you intend it: it will give it a fine luſtre. 


| XXVI. To marble wood. 

1. Give it a coat of black diluted in varniſh. Repeat 
it- one, two, three, or as many times as you think 
proper; then poliſh it as uſyal. 1 

2. Dilute next, ſome white in a white varniſh made 
with white gum, or ſhell-lack, and white ſandarac. 
Lay this white on the black ground tracing with it 
what ftrokes and oddities you like. When dry, give a 
light rub with ruſhes, then wipe it, and give a laſt coat 
of fine tranſparent white varniſh, in order to preſerve 
the brightneſs of the white. Let this dry at leiſure, 


then- poliſh it. : 
XXVII. 2 


- 
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XXVII. To imitate white marble. ns. 
Have the fineft white marble you can find; break. 
and calcine it in the fire. Grind it as fine as you poſ- 
fibly can, on a white marble ſtone, and dilute it with 
ſize. Lay two coats of this on your wood, which, 
2 arys you poliſh as uſual, and varniſh as before 


XXVII. To imitate black marble... | 

Burn fome lamp-black in a ſhovel, red hot, the 
grind it with brandy. For the bigneſs of an egg of 
black, put the fize of a pea of lead in drops, as much. 
of tallow, and the ſame quantity of ſoap. Grind and 
mix well all this together; then dilut2 it with a very 
weak fize water. Give four coats of this; and, when. 
dry, poliſh as uſual. 2 : 


XXIX. To marble, and jaſper. | | 
The wood being previouſly whitened with two coats of 
whitening, dilutedin leather fize, then poliſhed as directed 
Chap. vi. art. 1. n. 2. put on with a pencil what other 
colours you like, then burniſh it. with the burniſhing. 
tooth, which, in doing it, you rub now and then on. 
a piece of white foap.. Es EE Beg 2 1 
You muſt only take notice, that if you have employed 
lake, cinabar, orpine, and ſome other colours, they will 
eafily receive the F ; but as for the verdigriſe 
and azure powder, you will find more difficulty to ſue- 
ceed in doing it. 3 | | | 
As for the jaſper, you muſt only give two or three 
coats of different colours fancifully drawn and inter- 
mixed, chuſing always a green or a yellow for the 
ground as the moſt proper. And, when with a bruſh of” 
hog's briſtles, you ſhall have laid and variegated all your 
colours, let the whole dry; poliſh it with ruſhes, and 
give the laſt coat of white varniſh. : 


XXX. For the aventurine.. . 

* a brown ground colour, with a mixture of” 
vermilion, umber;. and lamb- black, and give a firſt coat 
of this on your wood. According as you ſhould want 
this ground darker or redder,. you may add or dimi- 
nici the quantity of ſome of theſe colours. When theſe- 
coats are dry, poliſh them, then heat them, and give 
another of a fine and clear varniſh, in which you none 


* 
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- mixed the aventurine powder fifted through a ſilk ſieve, 
* the proper time for drying, you may poliſh 
as u ; i „ | 


XXXI. A counter-faction of coral. 

1. Reduce goat's horns into a ſubtile powder, Put 
it in a clear lye made of lime and pear] aſhes. Let it 
there reſt for a fortnight. When reduced into a palp, 
add cinnabar in powder, or dragon's blood in tears, 
pulverifed very fine, in what quantity you may, judge 
neceffary to give the quantity of matter you have got a 
fine and perfect coral hum. . | 

2. Next boil this compoſition till it comes very 
thick ; then take it off from the fire and mould it in 
moulds ſhaped'in forms of coral. Or elſe caſt it again 
in what other ſorts of moulds you like, to make figures 
of it, and other ſorts of work, which will produce a 
fine effect. 1 EP”. 

Obſervation. This ſecret has' been worth immenſe 
fums of money to him who found it out. The Turks, 


to whom theſe forts. of works were carried, paid them 


magnificently. But this branch of trade was ſoon put 
to an end by the cheats which were practiſed with 
the merchants of Tunis and Algiers, who uſed to buy 
thoſe curioſities, . et te, ol 


XXXII. To ten amber, otherwiſe tarabe. 
Melt fine white and cer" a glaſs veſſel. When 
melted, put your am | 
you find it ſoft to your ſatisfaction. Then take it out, 


* 


and give it what form and ſhape you like. If after 


wards you put it in a dry place in the ſhade, it will be- 
eome as hard as you can wiſh to have it. 


XXXIII. To take the impreſſion of any ſeal. 
I. Take half a pound of Me ſon £ 

tity of chryſtaline vitriol; as much verdigriſe. Pul- 
veriſe well theſe two laſt ingredients, and put them 
along with the firſt in a new iron pan, with ſmith's 
forge water. Stir all well with a wooden. ſpatula, till 
the mercury is perfectly incorporated with the powders, 
Then waſh that paſte with cold water, and change it 


till it remains quite clear as when you put it in. Put 
the lump in the air, it will harden, and you may keep 


a 2. When 


it for ule. 


r in it, and leave it there till 


ercury; the ſame quan- 
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2. When you want to take the impreſſion of a ſeal 
with it, take it and place it over the fire on an iron 
plate. When there appears on it ſome drops. like 

arls, then it is hot enough; take it off and knead it 
in your hands with your fingers, it will become pliable 
like wax; ſmoothen one fide of it with the flat ſide of 
a knife blade, and apply it on the ſeal, preſſing it all 
round and in the middle to make it take the impreſſion. 
When done, lift it up, and ſet it in the air, where it will 


come again as hard as metal, and will ſerve you to ſeat 


the ſame letter, after having opened it, with its own 
coat of arms or cypher, Sc. as the original ſeal itſelf, 
without any probability of diſcovering it, ſhould even 
the real one be laid on it, 5 


XXXIV. Amber et 
Heat ſome mercury in a crucible, and ſilver filings in 


another, in the proportion of two parts of mercury 


to one of filver. As ſoon as the mercury begins to 
move, pour it on the ſilver filings. Let this cool, and 
then put it in a glaſs mortar. Pound it well with a 
peſtle of the ſame, and add a little water in which you 
thall have diſſolved ſome verdigriſe, Stir this, for three 
days, five or fix times a day. At the end of the term 
decant out the verdigriſe water, and replace it with 
good vinegar, with which you pound it again in the 
ſame mortar, as before, a couple of hours, changing 

vinegar as ſoon as it blackens. Pound it: again, two 
other hours, with chamber lye inſtead of vinegar, 
changing it the ſame, during that time, as you did the 
vinegar.—Then take that matter, lay it on a waſh- 
leather fkin, which you bring up all round it, and tie 
it above with a ftring. Preſs the lump well in that 
kin, ſo as to ſeparate and ſqueeze out allthe ſuperfluous 
mercury which paſſes through the leather. And, 
when none comes out any longer, open the ſkin, take 
tne lump in your hand, and knead it with your fingers, 
and ſmoothen one ſide of it to take the impreſſion you 


like, proceeding, for the reſt, as above directed. It 


hardens in the air, and ſoftens with the heat of the 
hand, affiſted with the working of the fingers, as you 
would do a piece of wax. e 
ian? 1 XxXXV. To 
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XXXV. To get birds with white feathers. 
Make a mixture of ſemper-vivum-majus's juice, and 
olive oil, and rub with it the eggs on which the 
hen is ſetting. All the birds which ſhall com? from 
thoſe eggs will be white feathered. 


XXXVI. To ſoften ivory. 

In three ounces of ſpirit of nitre, and fifteen of white 
wine, or even of mere ſpring-water, mixed together, 
put your ivory a-ſoaking. And, in three or four days, 
it will be ſo ſoft as to obey under the fingers. 


XXXVII. To dye ivory, thus ſoftened, 

1. Diſſolve, in ſpirit of wine, ſueh colours as you 
want to dye your ivory with. And when the ſpirit of 
wine ſhall be ſufficiently tinged with the colour you 
have put in, plunge your ivory in it, and leave it there 


till it is ſufficiently penetrated with it; and dyed in- 


wardly. Then give that ivory what form you will. 

2. To harden it afterwards, wrap it up in a ſheet of 
white paper, and cover it with decrepitated common ſalt, 
and the drieſt you can make it to be; in which ſitua- 
tion you ſhall leave it only twenty-four hours. | 


XXXVIII, Aub to Ren i 
Cut a large root of Ds 1220 fmall bits, and 
infuſe - firſt, then boil it, in water. Put your ivory in 


this boiling liquor, and boil it too, till it is as ſoft as 
| - 1 


Wax. 


XXXIX. Another away. 

1. Take one pound of black alicant kaly, and three 
quarters of a pound of quick lime, which you put into 
boiling water, and let it reſt for three days. If, after 
that term, the liquor is reddiſh, it is ſtrong enough; 
if not, you muſt add again of the above ingredients, 
till it acquires that degree. —_ 

2. Then putting a ſoaking in this lye any bone, or 
ivory, for a fortnight, they will become as ſoft as 
WAX. : ; 7 
3 Ta harden them afterwards, diſſolve an equal 
quantity of alum and ſcuttle fiſh-bones powder, in 
water, which you boil to a pellicula; ſoak your bones 
ax ivory in this for about one hour only; then take 
them out, and put them in a cellar for a few mw : 

| ..1 8 
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XL. To whiten ivory, which has been ſpoiled. 
Take roch-alum, which you diſſolve in water, in a 
ſufficient quantity, to render the water all milky with 
it. Boll this liquor into a bubble, and ſoak your ivory 
in it for about one hour, then rub it over with a little 
hair bruſh. When done, wrap it in a wet piece of linen 
to dry it leiſurely and gradually, otherwiſe it would 


certainly fplit. 


XII. Another way. 4:24 
Take a little black ſoap, + and lay it. on the piece of 
ivory. Preſent it to the fire, and when it has bubbled 
a little while, wipe it off. Fels ; 


XLII. To whiten green ivory; and whiten again tbat 
. - , which has turned of a brown yellow. 

1. Slack ſome lime into water, put your ivory in that 
water, after decanted from the ground, and boil it till 
it looks quite white. | | 

2. To poliſh it afterwards, ſet it onthe turn s wheel, 
and after having worked it, take ruſhes and pumice- ſtones 
ſubtile powder with water, and rub it till it looks all 
over perfectly ſmooth. Next to that, heat it, by turning 
it againſt a piece of linen, or-ſheep's-ſkin leather, and, 
when hot, rub it over with a little whitening diluted in 
oil of olive, continuing turning as before; then with a 
little dry whitening alone, and finally. with a piece of 
ſoft white rag. When all this is pertormed as direct 
the ivory will look as white as ſnow. fi 


XLIII. To avhiten-bones. | 

Put a handful of bran and quick-lime together, in a 
new pipkin, With a ſufficient quantity of water, and boik 
it. In this put the bones, and boil them alſotill perfectly 
freed from greaſy particle. "CELL 


XLIV. To petriſy wood, cc. 5 
Take equal quantities of gem- ſalt, roch · alum, white 
vinegar, calx, and pebbles powder. Mix all theſe 
ingredients together, there will happen an ebullition. 
If, after it is Over, you throw in this liquor any po- 
rous matter, and leave it there a ſoaking for three, 
four, or five days, they will poſitively turn into petrifi- 


| Gations,, . 
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all together in a copper veſſel along with the bones; cover 


fectly well coloured. 


: luſtre them with oil of nut. 
XILIx. To dye bones, and mould them in all manner of 


— of raſped Braſil wood, and four ounces of ſcarlet 
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XLV. To imitate tortois-ſbell with born. dec 
Take one ounce of gold litharage, and half an ounce 1 7** 
of quicklime. Grind well all together, and mix it to the MW 4 
conſiſtence of pap, with a ſufficient quantity of cham- dec 
ber-lye. Put of this on the horn; and, three or four Ke 


hours afterwards it will be perfectly marked. ; * 
XLVI. A preparation for the tortois-ſhell. wh 


| Make a mixture, as above, of quick lime, orpine, Tt 
pearl aſhes, and aquafortis. Mix well all together, 1 2" 


and put your horn, or tortois-ſhell, a-ſoaking in it. 
XLVII. To dye bones in green. 4 


Grind well a diſcretionable quantity of verdigriſe, 50 
which you put with vinegar in a copper veſſel, and the | 
bones in it. Cover this, and Jute it ſo well that no air 


can come at the contents. Put it in hot horſe dung, ot! 


and leave it there for a fortnight, after Which time take Wl "* 
your bones out; they will be caloured of a fine green, il :© 
which will never rub off. h EO 


4 | XLVIn. Another wap. 6 K 
1. Put ſome verdigriſe, well grinded, in goat's milk, I. 
and leave it till the milk becomes very green. Then put 


and lute it well, then place it in hot horſe dung for ten 
days, after which time you may take the bones out per- 


2. If you will have them more ſo, boll them in oil of 
nut; and the longer they boil in it, the more they 
will heighten in colour. a EE 
3. Topoliſh them, you muſt uſe elder's marrow : and 


| 8 | 

1. Boil together euere Pune of quick lime, and 
one of calcined roch-alum, in water, to the reduction 
of one third of the water you ſhall have put in. Add, 
then, two more pounds of quick lime, and boil it 
again till it can carry an egg, without its finking to 
the bottom. Now let it cool and reſt, then filter it. 1 

- 2. Take twelve pounds of that liquor; put in half a 


ks; boil all about five minutes on a flow fire, then 
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decant the cleareſt part of it, and put it by. Put on the 


a 


feces of braſil and 4carlet about four pounds of the firſt 


the water; boil it the ſame length of time as the other, and 
decant likewiſe the cleareſt part of it on the other 


* 


© Repeat this operation, till the new added water draws 
t no more colour from the feces. - , | 
3- Now raſp any quantity of bones, and boil them, 
when raſped, a reaſonable time in clear lime water. 
b Then take them out. Put them in a matraſs;. and, 
wr. over them, pour ſome of the tinged water, ſo as to 
vs, 


ſoak them only with it. Place the matraſs on a mild 


ſand bath, and evaporate the liquor. Add ſome more 
liquor, and evaporate it again the ſame, continuing to 


iſe, add and evaporate the tinged liquor, till the raſped 


the bones are all turned into a ſoft paſte. 


oo 4. Take this paſte, and mould it as you like, in tin or 
ng other moulds, to make whatever thing or figure you. 
ake want. Set it in the mould for a day or two, till it has 


en acquired the ſhape you would have it; then, to harden 
' Wit, boil it in a water of alum and ſaltpetre firſt, and 


afterwards in oil of nut. Nothing more ſurpriſing, and 


at the ſame. time more agreeable, than theſe figures, 


conceiving how they can be made ſuch, out of that mat- 
ter, and in one ſolid piece. 


L. To dye bones in black. 
the bones. Keep always ſtirring, till the water begins 
to boil. Then take it out, and never ceaſe ſtirring till 
dyed black. 
LL. To ſoften bones. 
Diſtil the ſpirits out of this by the alembie, or rather, 


diſtillation, you put the bones a-ſoaking, they will be- 
come as foft as wax. | 


LII. To dye bones in green. 


which look inconteſtibly to be made of bones, without 


Take fix ounces of litharage, and the ſame quantity 
of quick lime. Boll all in common water, along with 


the water is cold again; by that time the bones will be 


Take equal parts of Roman vitriol and common ſalt. | 


- 


by the retort. If in the water you get from the 


ira . Pound well together, in a quart of ſtrong vinegar, 


get Jure ounces of verdigriſe, as much of braſs filings, and 


nen I bandful of rue. When done, put all in 4 glaſs 


ant poo 3 veſſel, 
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h the bones you want to dye, and fre 
ſtop it Carry this into a cold cellar, wherein the 
leaving\ ortnight, or even more, the bones ſhall Tb 
— . 2 CT PE DRGS" TOY mo 

LIN. A falt for hardening foft bones. © cef 

Take equal quantities of ammoniac, common de- 
crepitated and gem ſa ts, as well as of plumtum, ſac. L 
carinum, rock and ſhell alunts. Pulveriſe, and mix 
all together; then put it in a glaſs veſſel well ſtopped, 
which bury in hot horſe dung, that the matter ſhould pul 
melt into water. Congeal it on warm embers. Then vl 
make it return into a de/egirium again, by means of the to 
horſe dung, as before. en thus liquified for the the 
ſecond time, it is fit for uſe. Keep it, and when you me 
want to harden und conſolidate any thing, ſmear it over Il of 

LIV. To make figures, or waſes, with egg-ſbells, to 


1. Put in a erueible any quantity of eggs ſhells, and Ar 
place it in a potter's furnace, for two days, that they as 
may there be perfectly calcined ; then grind them dry bo 


into a ſubtile powder. 2 70 
-2. Next, with gum-arabick-water and whites of eggs 
beaten together, make a liquor, with which you are L\ 


to knead that powder, and make a paſte or dough of it. 
3. With that dough, to which you give the conſiſtence 
of potter's clay, make and form whatever figure or vale NL 


you like, and ſet them in the ſun to dry, | be 
LV. To dye bones and ivory of a fine red. ſh 


1. Boil ſcarlet flocks in clear water, aſſiſted with a th 
certain quantity of pearl aſhes, to draw the colour the th 
better; then 2 it with a little roch-alum, and of 
ſtrain this tincture through a piece of linen. 1 

2. To dye, afterwards, any bones or ivory in red, m 
vou muſt rub them firſt with agua fortis, and then im- ch 


- 


mediately with this tincture. 


LVI. To 2 ake a paſte in imitation of black marble. © 2 
Diſſolve two ounces of ſpalt, on a gentle fire, in à 
glazed pipkin. When in perfect fufion, add a third q. 
part of karabe, which you "muſt keep there read D 
melted for it, and ſtir all well together. When bot if 


mall be well mixed and united, take the An 
3 | from 
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fem the fire, and-throw the contents, boiling hot as 
they are, into-a mould of a fine poliſh in the inſide. 
Then, when cold and dry, take the piece off from the 
mould, and you will find that nothing can imitate ſo 
well black marble as this deceptive compoſition, ex- 
cept black marble itſelf. 7 


LVII. 4 receipt to dye marble, or alabaſter, in blue or 
; Pp © Fur ple. 

1. Pound together, in a marble mortar, parſnips and 

purple lilies, with a ſufficient quantity of white-wine 


' vinegar. Proportion the quantity of parſnips and lilies 


to each other, according to the hue you wiſh to give 
the liquor. If you cannot get one of theſe two juices, 
make uſe of that you can get; and to every*one pound 
of liquor, mixed and prepared, put one ounce of alum. 


2. In this dye, put now your ieces of marble, or. 


alabaſter, and. boil them, ſuppoſing that they are not 
too conſiderable to go into the veſlel with the liquor. 


And if they be, you muſt heat one part of it as much 


a8 you poſſibly can, then dye it with the liquor quite 


boiling hot, and thus proceed from place to place, till 


you have dyed it all over. 


LVIII. To bronze ewooden, plaſter, ivory, or other figures, 
o that the bror:2e may ſtand water for} were 
1. Grind Engliſh brown red as fine as . poſſible with 


nut oil. With this, paint all over the figure intended to 


be bronzed, and let it dry. | 

2. Have next ſome powder of German gold in a 
ſhell; and, in another, ſome of the varniſh deſcribed in 
the following article. Dip a pencil in the varniſh, and 


then in the gold, and give as ſmooth and equal a coat 


of this to your figure as you can. 1 77 
3. For ſaving expence, you may inſtead of the Ger- 


man gold, take ſome fine bronze, which is a good deal 


cheaper. x bs. + | | 
LIX. The warniſh fit for bronzing.  _ 
Pound, into ſubtile powder, one ounce of the fineſt 
ſnell- lac. Put it in a glaſs matraſs of three half-pints 


iize. Pour upon it half-a-pint of the beſt French ipirit. 


of wine. Stop it well, and place it in the cool for four 
days, that the lac may have time to diſſolve at leiſure. 
During that time, neglect not to ſhake the matraſs, as 
f you were waſhing it, four or five times a-day, -— 

ar 
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fear the lac ſhould make a glutinous lump, and ſtick 
to the bottom of the matraſs. Should your lack, at 
the end of thoſe four days, be yet undiffolved, ſet it on 
a . ſand-bath, to help finiſhing it; and, when dif. 
ſolved to perfection, the varniſh is done. | 
Note. When you pour the ſpirit of wine on the lac in 
the matraſs, obſerve to do it gently, and little at a 
time, in order it may penetrite the powder the better, 
Obſerve alſo to ſtop pouring by intervals, at different 
times, and take the matraſs and ſhake it as it were for 
rinfing, in order to-mix all well, thus continuing to do 
= you have introduced all - the ſpirit of wine into the 


LX. A water to dye bones and wood.” 

1. Put the ſtrongeſt white-wine vinegar in an earthen 
pan, in which ſet to infuſe, for ſeven days, copper fil. 
ings, Roman vitriol, roch-alum, and verdigriſe. 

2. In this liquor, put a-botling what you want to dye, 
and it will take the colour perfectly. | 


3. If you want a red dye inſtead of verdigriſe, put 


ſome red; if yellow, put yellow, and ſo forth, accord- 


ing to the various colour you may require, with a diſ- 


cretionable quantity of roch-alum for either. 


LXI. To dye bones and ivory an emerald green. 

Put in aguafortis as much „os ænei as it can diſſolve; 
and in that water put a-ſoaking, for twelve hours only, 
whatever you want to dye, and they will take the co- 
lour'to perfection in that ſpace of time. 


_ _ LXIR. To dye bones any colour. | 
- Boil the bones firſt for a good while; then in a lye of 
quic klime mixed with chamber lye, put either verdi- 
griſe, or red or blue chalk, or any other ingredient fit 
to procure the colour you want to give to the bones. 
Lay the bones in this liquor, and boil them, they will 


be perfectly dyed. | | 
| 5 XIII. o whiten alabaſter and white marble. 


Infuſe, for twelve hours, ſome ſubtile pumice ſtone's 


powder in verjuice; then, with a cloth, or a ſponge, 
wet your marble with the liquor, and-it will become 
perfectly white, | OY | 


* 4 ILXIV. 5 


Pee. 5 
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| LXIV. To blacken bones. | 


* Mix charcoal duſt with wood-aſhes and water; rub 
at the bone with this waſh, then with ink; and, when 
1 dry, poliſh it. , 


LXV. Another away to dye avoods and bones red. 
Infuſe for twenty-four hours your woed in red-wine 
2 vinegar, Then add to this vinegar a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Braſil wood and roch-alum, both in powder, and 
nt WW boil all together, till you ſee the wood, or bones, 

have acquired the degree of .colour you. wiſh to have 

do them. . ; 3 n 
he LXVI. The ſame in black, | : 
After the twenty-four hours infufion as above, add 
to the vinegar a ſufficient quantity of vitriol, orpine, 


| omegranates' rinds, and gall-nuts, all in powder, and 
_ boil as befote- directe. 

5 LXVII. For the green. 

ye, Supply for the above ingredients, two parts of roch- 


alum, and one of alumen plumeum, with which you boil 
put, the wood or bones to the reduction of two thirds, or 
rd. thereabouts; then put them a-ſoaking in a 17 of ſoap 
diſ- and verdigriſe, in a ſufficient quantity, till they are 
perfectly green. 2 7 


LXVIII. To dye wood vermilion calour. 
Smoothen and rub well the wood firſt ; then give it 
four or five coats of vermilion ſubtilely pulveriſed, and. 
diluted with lime and curd-cheeſe water. When dry, 
poliſh it over again with ruſhes and oil of ſpike ; then 
for the laft, give it four or five coats of varniſh, made 


with karabe and oil of ſpike, and let it dry. 


LXIX. To foften horn, ſo that you may caſt it in a mould as 
| melted lead, 

Make a ſtrong lye with equal quantities of pearl aſhes. 
and quick lime. We. your horns, and put theſe 
raſpings in that lye. They will ſoon turn into a pap. 
Then put in this pap whatever colour you like, and caſt 
it in whatever mould you chuſe.—To dry and harden 
theſe figures afterwards follow the directions preſcribed 
in Art, xlix, at the-bottom, and in liii. : © 
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2. T9 a figure, or any other piece in bronze, 
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SecreTs relative to the Ax r of CasTixG in 
Moulos. 


I. To coff a figure in bronze, 


ou muſt, firſt, make a pattern with a proper 
clay. That clay ought to be mixed with ſand, to pre. 


vent its cracking, when it comes to dry. 


2. When the pattern is completed and the ſculptot 
is pleaſed with his work, you mould it with plaiſter 
while it is ſtill damp, becauſe in drying, the parts of the 
pattern ſhrink, and loſe their fullneſs. To that effect 
you begin by the bottom part of the figure, which you 
cover with ſeveral pieces, and by rows; as for example, 
let us 0.3 >" the firſt row from the feet to the knees; 
the ſecond from the knees to the beginning of the belly; 
the third from the beginning of the belly up to the pit 
of the ſtomach, from thence to the ſhoulders, on which 
you lay the laſt row, which is to contain the head. 
Obſerve, however, that thoſe diviſions of rows admit 
of no particular rule, and ought to he intirely deter- 
mined by, and adapted to, the ſize of the figure. For 
when the pieces are made too conſiderable, the plaiſter 
works too much, and fatigues itſelf, which is detrimen- 
tal to its taking a true and preciſe impreſſion of all the 
turns and ſhapes of the figure. So that at rate, it 


is always preferable to make the pieces of the mould 
.* ſmaller than larger, 


— 


o 


3. You muſt obſerve, that if the figure you are 
moulding have got any draperies, or other ſorts of or- 
naments about it, which require a good deal of trouble 
and nicety, you cannot help making a great many ſmall 
parts and ſubdivifions in your mould, in order to enable 

ou to ſtrip them off the figure afterwards with more 
Lacility, In which circumſtance, when all theſe — 


all the 
ate, it 
mould 


ou arc 
of or- 
trouble 
iy ſmall 
» enable 
ch more 


ſe ſmall 
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parts are made, and garniſhed with little rings to 


aſſiſt in pulling them off more eafily, you cover them 
all over with larger pieces, which containing ſeveral of 
the little ones, are called caſes, and in French chapes. 

4. When the mould is thus made and completed, you 
let it reſt till it is perfectly dry. Then, before ufing it, 
they who are curious in their work, do not content 
themſelves with imbibing it inwardly with oil, but they 
even make it drink as much wax as it can ſoak, by 
warming thoſe ſeparate pieces, and putting wax in'them 
to melt.—The motive, in doing this, is to render the 
wax-work, which is to be caſt in it finer and more per- 
fet. For if you imbibe the mould with oil only, the 
wax figure caſt in ſuch a mould always comes out a 
little rough and like flour, becauſe the wax draws al- 
ways the ſuperficy of the plaiſter, and in reverſe, the 
plaſter draws alſo the ſuperficy of the wax, which pro- 
duces a great defect in the figure, and is a great obſtacle 
to its coming out from the mould with that neatneſs it 
otherwiſe ſhould. | 8 ey 

5. The mould being therefore thus imbibed with 
wax, if you want it for a bronze figure, you aſſemble 
all the ſmall parts of it each in their caſes, and with a 
bruſh give them a coat of oil. Then, with another 
bruſh, give them another coat alſo of wax, prepared as 
follows.——Six pounds of wax, half-a-pound of hog's 
lard, and one pound of Burgundy pitch. This prepara- 
tion of the wax, however, muſt be regulated according 
to the country and the ſeaſon. For in the heat of fum<- 
mer, or hot climes, ſuch as Spain, Italy, and France, 
wax may be uſed alone, as it keeps naturally ſoft, and 
the other drugs above-mentioned, are added to it 
only to render it more tractable. Of this wax, there- 
tore, whether prepared or natural, you lay another 
coat, as we ſaid, in the hollow of the mould, to the 
thickneſs of a fixpenny piece. Then, with wax made 
in flat cakes, of the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, 
more or leſs, according to that you are willing to give 
your metal, you fill all the hollow parts of the mould 
in preſſing hard this ſort of wax in them with your fin- 
gers. When thus filled, you have an iron grate, larger 
by three or four inches every way than the plinth 
or baſis of the figure, On the middle of that grate you 
erect one or more iron- bars, contoured agreeable to the 
latitude and fituation of 11 figure, and bored, from 

| 2 


ſpace 
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ſpace to ſpace, with holes to paſs other iron rods of the 
ize and length neceſſary to ſupport the core (in French 
ame or noyau) of what you want to caſt. 
6. Formerly they uſed to make their cores with pot. 
ter's clay mixed with hair and horſe-dung well beaten 
together... With this compoſt, they. fermed a figure 
like the pattern; and, when they had well ſupportedit 
with iron bars, length and crois-ways, according to its 
poſition and attitude, they ſcraped it, that is to ſay, they 
diminiſhed, and took off from its bigneſs as much as 
they wanted to give to their metal. When that core 
was dry, they took the wax with which they had &lled 
the hollow parts of their mould, and covered it with 
them. This method is even practiſed now by ſome 
founders, eſpecially for great bronze figures, becauſe 
earthreſiſts better the power of that red-hot melted me- 
tal, than plaiſter can ; and this they reſerve only for ſmall 
figures, and thoſe which are caſt in gold or filver. How- 
ever, when plaiſteris well beaten and mixed with brick- 
duſt alſo well beaten and ſifted fine, it ſtands pretty well 
too. We ſhall therefore proceed on the method of 
caſting on plaiſter cores. . f 
7. Lou take then the firſt, or bottom rows, of the 
mould, filled by the laſt wax in cakes, as mentioned 
before, and aſſemble them on the iron grate round the 
principal iron bar, which is to ſupport the core when 
made. When they are joined together, you give them 


a tye round very hard with cords, leſt they ſhould vary 


from their poſition when you form the core. 

8. To form this, as ſoon as the firſt ſet which com- 
pletes the bottom row of. the ſeparate pieces of the 
mould is fixed, you pour plaiſter, diluted very clear, 
and mixed, as we ſaid, with brick-duſt, with which 
you fill up that bottom part of the hollow. Then, on 
this firſt bottom row of the mould, you one the ſecond 
in the ſame manner as the firſt ; then fill it likewiſe with 
your prepared plaiſter. Thus you continue to erect 
your mould from row to row, till you come to the laſt, 
and fill it as you go, with plaiſter, which is called /orm- 
ing the core. If the figure require it, you paſs acroſs the 
core ſome iron rods through the holes perforated for 
that purpoſe in the perpendicular bars, in order to ſup- 
port the core the better, and give it more ſtrength and 
power to reſiſt the effort of the metal when it comes in 


on upon it. | 
P ; ; 9. When 
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9. When all the pieces of the mould have been thus 
erected one upon another, and filled with plaiſter, yon 
muſt ſtop a certain time to let it take a conſiſtence, then 
proceed to take off the caſes and all the ſmaller parts of 
the mould contained in each of them, row by tow, and 
one by one, in the ſame manner as you proceeded to erect 
them, with this difference, that in erecting them you 
begin at the bottom, and that in taking them off, you 
begun at the top; wich, when done, leaves the figure 
to appear all in Wax; covering the care, which is contain- 
ed in the infidtiofito In. U eee, 36 27407 S283 
10. You are then to proceed to the repairing of the 
figure, and finiſh it after the original. The ſculptor, in 
that caſe, has even an opportunity of perfecting much 
ſome of the parts, in adding or taking off according as 
he thinks proper, to give more grace and expreſſion to 
certain ſtrokes, muſcles, or features only; as for the 
diſpoſition of the limbs, and their attitude, he can no 
longer. mend or alter them. hn ES 
11. The figure thus well prepared, you are to place 
what is called the ponring and the went holes. The 
pouring hol-s. are Wax- pipes of the bigneſs of an inch di- 
ameter for ſuch figures as are of a natural ſize; for they 
are to be proportioned not only to the ſize of the figure, 
but even to that of the parts of that figure whereon 
they are placed. The vent-Holes are wax - pipes like- 
wiſe, but of a much leffer,ſfize. Thoſe pipes are caſt in 
plaiſter moulds of what length you pleaſe, then cut to 
that of four or five inches, or thereabouts. They are 
caſt hollow, to the intent of rendering them lighter, 
otherwiſe they might as well be caft ſolid. Thoſe which 
kree for pouring, are placed in a ftraight perpen- 
dicular line, one above another, at ſix inches aſun- 
der, and ſometimes nearer, when there are draperies, 
and much matter is uſed. 3 166 e URS 0P- 
12 When the various pipes are placed and ſoldered 
againſt the figure, with wax, ſo that the end which is 


free ſnould be upwards, and as much perpendicular to 


the figure as poſſible, you place another pipe of the ſame 
lze quite perpendicular, which is to be fixed againſt 
every one of the ends of the others. All thefe pipes, 
both large and ſmall, ſerve for the pouring of the mat- 
ter, and caſting of the figure. You are to place three 
or four of them generally round the figure, which is de- 
termined by its Rae, bulk, and diſpoſition. | 
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13. But at the ſame time you are placing the pour. 


ng-holes, you muſt not neglect placing alſo thoſe which 
are to ſerve for the vent. Theſe laſt: are to be placed 


in the ſame line as and with the others, at the diſtance 


of four inches only from them, and fixed likewiſe by 
one end to the figure, and bythe other to another long 
and perpendicular pipe, like thoſe for pouring. No, 
as it is neceſſary that all the wax, when you come to 
melt it, ſhould, as we ſhall mention in its place, come 
out entirely from the mould, you muſt not fail to place 
thoſe ſorts of vent-pipes on all the rifing and diſtant 
parts from the mean bulk of the figure, ſuch as the 
arms, fingers, draperies, gc. &c. from which the war 


_ muſt be got out with facility, either by means of par- 


ticular vent-holes, ſo formed as to deſcend to the bot. 
tom of the figure, or by means of thoſe large one 
placed perpendicularly along-fide of it.-Obſerve, al- 
ways, to make the pouring-holes which come to the 
face and hands the ſmalleſt of any, that they may not at · 


 fe&too much the features and likeneſs, if any be intend- 


ed, of thoſe parts; and that you may the more eaſily 
repair thoſe places with the chiſel, when they are 
14. After theſe various pipes have been thus care- 


fully fixed all about the figure, you muſt ſo place them 


that two of the main perpendicular ones ſhould join to- 
gether at five or fix inches higher, and above the upper 


part of it, and be terminated by a wax cup of four 


inches deep, and as much diameter, under, and at the 


bottom part of which you ſolder them. This cup ſerves 


as a funnel to receive the metal, and introduces it into 
the pouring-holes, by means of its communication 


with: them, to convey it afterwards into all the parts of 


the figure at once, and form it. Therefore, if there 
be four perpendicular aſcending pipes, you make two 
fuch cups, to communicate the metal to theſe pipes. 
15. As for the vent-holes, you let them free above 
the top of the figure, and higher than the pour'ng ones, 
becauſe they want no cups. 
16. When the wax figure is thus completely repaired 
and garniſhed, with all its pouring and vent=holes, you 
prepare a compoſition of putty, and crucibles* powder, 
e grinded, and fifted- very fine, which you dilute 
clear in a pan, like a colour for painting. With a bruſt 
take this compoſition, and cover all the figure, ag wel 
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as the vent and pouring-pipes. This operation you re- 
peat ſeveral times, obſerving carefully to fill up all the 
cracks and crevices which may happen in 1 
When the wax is thus perfectly covered every where, 
vou put with the ſame bruſh, another compoſition 
thicker than the firſt, and of a ſtronger ſort. 

17. This compoſition is made of the ſame materials 
as the other, but with this addition, that you mix 
ſome free earth along with it, and horſe-dung, quite 
clear from any ſtraw. After having given fix or ſeven 
coats of this, you give another coat again, much thicker 
ſtill, of a tuff compoſed of nothing Þut free earth and 
horſe-dung, and this being dry, you give half-a-dozen 
more of the ſame, allowing time between each to dry. 
At laſt, you put with your hand, and no more with 
the bruſh, two other coats of this ſame laſt compoſi- 
tion, of free earth and horſe- dung, mixed in form of 
mortar, obſerving always that the one ſhould be per- 
fectly dry, before laying on the other; and that there 
ſhould be no part of the figure, whether naked or dra- 
peries, but what is equally covered with every one of 


the different coats we have mentioned. 


18. Next to this, you muſt have flat iron bars turned 
and bent according to the diſpoſition of the figure, 
which being fixed by means of hooks at the ſides 
of the grate on which it ſtands, riſe up as high as 
the pipes, and joining cloſe to the mould, unite at top 
by means of a circle of iron which runs through all the 
hooks, by which theſe bars are terminated. Then you 
furround again the figure with other iron bars, made in 
form of hoops, to prevent the others which go from 
top to bottom, and to which they are fixed by means 
of wires, from giving way ; and, between every one of 
theſe bars, both perpendicular and horizontal, there 
= no more than ſeven or eight inches diſtance al- 

Wed. ; * 

I 7 When all theſe bars are well fixed together, and 
enabled thereby to ſupport and contain the mould, you 
take a compoſt of free earth, horſe- dung and hair mixed 
together, in conſiſtence of mortar, and with this you 
cover the mould and the bars all over, without attend 
ing any more to the ſhape of the figure, ſo that there 
appears no more but a ſhapeleſs lump of clay, which 
ought to be of about four or five inches thick. 


14 20. When 
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20. When the mould is thus completed, you are to 


dig a ſquare pit ſufficiently deep for the top of the 
mould to be ſomewhat lower than the ſuperfice of the 
ground where the pit is dug, and ſufficiently wide al- 
ſo to allow room of a foot and a half, free all round 
the mould, when deſcended into it At the bottom of 
that pit, you conſtruct a furnace, on the top of which 
there is to be a ſtrong iron grate ſupported by the arches 
and wall of the furnace, which is to be made of ſtone 
or bricks, as well as the four ſides of the pit from top 
to bottom. 5 | | * N 

21. After the grate is placed on the furnace, you de- 
ſcend the mould on it by means of engines. Then, un- 
der the pipes which are to ſerve for pouring, as well as 
vent, you place pans to receive the wax which is to 
run off. This done, you light a middling fire to heat 
the figure, and all the place where it ſtands, with ſo 
moderate a heat, that the wax may melt without boil- 
ing, and come entirely out from the mould, without 
there remaining any part of it; which would not be the 
_ caſe if the heat be fo great as to make it boil, for then 
it would ſtick ta the mould, and cauſe defects in the 
figure, when you come to run the metal.—When, 
therefore, you judge that all the wax is out, which you 


may know. by weighing that you employed, and weigh- 


Ing it again after it is in the pans, you take theſe off, and 
Kop the pipes, through which it came out, with clay, 
Then fill all the empty parts of the pit round the fi- 


gure with bricks, which you throw in gently, but with- 


out order; and, when it is come up to the top, make a 
briſk fire in the furnace. As the flame: is inter- 
rupted by theſe bricks, it cannot aſcend with violence, 
nor hurt the mould, and they only communicate their 
heat in going through all thoſe bricks, which become 
fo hot, that they and the mould are at laſt both red 
ot. - | 


22. Twenty four hours after the fire has been lighted, 


when you ſee that the bricks and the mould are equally 
red hot from top to bottom, you let the fire go out, 


and the mould cool, by taking all the bricks off, When 
there is no more any heat at all, you throw, ſome earth 
in the pit, to fill the place which had been occupied 
with the bricks; and, in proportion as you throw it in 
you tread it with your feet, and preſs it againſt the 
mould, | | | | 
e 23. In 
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- 23. In order to melt the metal, you conſtrue, juſt by 
* the pit where the mould is, a furnace, the lower part 
41 of which ought to be higher hy two or three inches than 
nd the top of the ſaid pit, in order to obtain a ſufficient - 
of declivity from it to the pit for the running of the metal. 
84 Its conſtruction muſt be after the form of an oven, with 
yas ood bricks and free earth, and ſupported by good and 
1 rong iron hoops. There is a border raiſed all round, 
- ſo as to make it capable to contain all the metal which 
zs intended to be melted in it. On thefide which looks 
5 towards the pit, there is an apening, which. is ſtopped 
ng during the melting of the metal, and from that opening 
4 comes an earthen-funnel practiſed, which goes to a baſon 
to of good. free earth placed orer the mould, and the 
ont middle of which correſponds and communicates to thoſe 
N 4 cups we have mentioned before (No. T4. ). This ba- 
1. fon is called by the workmen e/:heno. And in order to 
50 prevent the metal from running into theſe cups before 
the the whole which is in the furnace is run into the chen,, 


den there are men on purpoſe who hold a long iron rod ter- 
the 53 by one end in the form of theſe cups, and 
| op TRE, ,- ö | . 
6s is When the metal is melted, you unſtop the open» 
ing of the furnace in which it is contained; this runs 
into the e/chene, and as ſoon as it is arrived, the men 
take off the rod with which they ſtopped the cups, and 
the mould being inſtantly filled all over, the figure is 
formed in one moment. | ; 
25. After the mould is thus filled with the metal, you 
let it ſtay in that ſituation for three or four days, then, | 
at leiſure, you take off the earth which had beenthrown _ 
all round it, which helps the mould to become entirely 
cold. As ſoon as you are. ſure there is no more heat, 
you break the mould, and the metal figure appears ſur- 
rounded with rods of the ſame metal, ſtarting out from 
ed, it, occaſioned by the vent and pouring-holes, or pipes, 
ally through which the metal was introduced, and which 


out, remained filled with it. Theſe you muſt ſaw off, in or- 
hen der to unburden the figure of ſo much, and get it out 
ith of the pit more eaſily. Then you clean and ſcower 

pied with water and grinding ſtone in powder, and pieces of 


* deal or other ſort of-foft wood, and you ſearch in all 

the the hollaw places of the draperies and other parts. 
26. When the figures are ſmall, they are generall 

' In waſhed with aquafortis; on „ When it has — 

9 ; | you 
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vou may. waſh them again with commou water. When 
they are; thus well cleanſed, you repair, finiſh, and fault 
thoſe which e wre to be treated more highly than 
bw for the large ones are ſeldom ſearched fo mi- 
nutely. . | | ot 
25: After they have been as much finiſhed as they are 
intended to be, you may give them, if you like, a colcur, 
as ſome do, with oil and blood-ſtone. ' Or, as ſome 
others practiſe it, you may make them turn green by 
means of vinegar. But without all that trouble, the 
bronze will in time take a natural varniſh of itſelf, and 
becomes of a blackiſh hue. | | 


| II. How to gild ſuch forts of figures, 
. They may be gilt tub dilkrent ways; either with 

d in ſhells, or with gold in leaves. The firſt method 
18 the handfomeſt, and at the ſame time the moſt laſting, 
it being always uſed for ſmall fized works; To apply 
it, you make a mixture of one part of the beſt gold, 
and ſeven of mercnry, which founders call filver in that 
fort of proceſs. When theſe are incorporated together, 
you then heat the figure, and rub it with the com- 
poſition, which whitens it, and heating it again over 
the fire the mercury exhales, and the figure remains 


2. As for the other method it is only for large ſized 
works, and them on which one is not willing to make 
a great expence ; you ſcrape the figure with ſmall files, 
and other proper tools, to make it quick and clean, 
then you heat andlay on a gold leaf, repeating this four 


III. Of the choice and compoſition of metals. 
Any metal whatever may be uſed for the caſting 
- figures, though the general compoſition runs as 
| ows. N ö 

x. For the fine bronze figures, the alloy is half braſs, 
Half copper. The Egyptians. who are faid to be the 
inventors of that art uſed to employ two thirds of bras 
againft one of copper. | 

2. Braſs is mo with copper and calamine. One 
hundred weight calamine renders one hundred per 
cent. Calamine is a ſtone from which a yellow dye is 
drawn, It is to be found in France and at Liege. 


3. Good 
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3. Good copper ought to be beaten, not molten, 
when intended for ſtatues. You mult guard alſo againſt 
uſing putty, when in alloy with lead. | 

4. Copper may be forged either hot or cold. But 
braſs breaks when cold, and ſuffers the hammer only 
when hot. 5 | | 

5 There is a fort of metalic ſtone called Zinc, which 
comes from Egypt: it renders the copper of a much 


finer yellow than the calamine; but, as it is both dearer 


and ſcarcer, they are not ſo ready to uſe it. 
6. As for the compoſition for making of bells, it is 


twenty pounds weight pewter for each hundred of 
copper. And the artillery pieces take but ten pounds 


only of pewter to one hundred of the other. I his laſt 
compoſition is not good for the caſting of figures, as it 
is both too hard and too brittle. | 
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SE cRETS relative to the making of curious 
and uſeful forts of INK. "UP 


I. A good ſhining Ink. 

1. PV four quarts of warm water in a glazed 

pipkin. Add eight ounces of turpentine oil, and 
one pound of gal- nuts bruiſed in a mortar. Let the 
whole infuſe thus for a week, then boil it gently till, 
with a pen, you may draw a ſtroke yelow and ſhiny with 
it. Strain it through a ſtrong cloth. Set it on a blaſt- 
mg fire, and, as ſoon as it boils, add ſeven ounces of 
green vitriol to it, keep ſtirring it with a tick till it is 
perfectly diffolved. Let this reſt for two days without 
diſturbing it. There will be a ſkim on the top, which 
muſt be thrown off. Decant next the cleareſt part into 
another veſſe}, which you fet on a gentle fire to eva- 
ate about two fingers of the liquor, then let it reft 
or five days, and it will be fit for uſe. 
2. Rain water, or that in which wallnuts have been 
infuſed, are both very good for making of ink. 

3. With white wine, or old beer, you may 
make very good ſhining ink. | 
| 16 1 A 
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4. Acarp's gall is very proper to mix among it. 


II. To write on greaſe, and make the ink run on it. 
1. Cut a bullock's gall open into a pan, and put a 
Handful of falt and about a quarter of a pint of vinegar 
to it, which you ſtir and mix well. Thus you may 
keep the 'gall, for twelve months without its cor- 
rupting. 1 "EF ; TAN | 
2. When you are writing, and you find your paper 
or parchment greaſy, put a drop of that gall among 
your ink in the ink-horn, and you will find no more 
difficulty to make your pen mark. 2 


18 1 ; 4 f ; 
III. An ink-fone, with which ink-flands may be made, 
 .; and with which you may write without ink. 
Take gum arabic, fourteen ounces; lamp-black, 
thirteen ; and burnt willow-wood coals, three. Pound 
the gum into an impalpable powder, and diſſolve it in- 
to a pint of common water. This done knead your 
above mentioned powders with part of this gum water, 
ſo as to make a paſte or dough of them, as it were, for 
bread. With this dough form ink-ftands of the ſhape 
and form you like beft, and in theſe ink-ſtands, while 
— compoſition is ſtill ſoft, you may ſtamp a few ſmall 
2. This done, dry theſe ſtands in an ardent furnace 
for four hours, or in the ſhade a ſufficient time. When 
dry, bruſh them over with your afore-mentioned gum 
water; till they appear as black and ſhiny as jet, and 
as hard as marble. 3 | 
z. When you want to uſe them, put a few drops of 
water in one of the holes, and put a pen to ſoak in it 
at the ſame time, If the water be but juſt put in, the 
ink will not be quite ſo black, but if it have remained 
2 while, it will be as black as the blackeſt of any 


TV. To write auth common clear water. 
Take gal-nut's powder, and vitriol calcined in the 
ſun to whiteneſs, of each four ounces, and ſandarack 
one and a half. All being pulveriſed and mixed, rub 
your paper with that powder; then, ſteeping your pen 
in any common water, and writing with it, it will appear 
black like apy other ink, e 
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V. A good ink, both for drawing and auriting. 

5 Bruiſe with a hammer one pound of gal-nuts, and 
put it in to infuſe for a fortnight in the ſun, in two 
quarts of clear water, ſtirring it now and then. Strain 
this infuſion through a fieve or a cloth into a glazed 

ipkin. 

Foy In another veſſel put two ounces of gum- -arabic, 
and half of the above infuſion. In the other half which 
remains, diſſolve two ounces and a half of German 
green vitriol, and let it infuſe for four and twenty hours. 
Join afterwards both infuſions together; and, a week 
afterwards, or thereabouts, the ink will be very good, 
and fit for uſe. 


VI. To make wery goed ink evithout gal-nuts ; aubicb will 
be equally 7 ood to waſh drawings and plans, and firike 
very neat lines with the pen. 

x. In half a pound of honey put one yolk of an egg, 
and beat it a good while with a flat ſtick. Then aſperſe 
the matter over with three drachms of gum-arabick 
in ſubtile powder. Let this ſtay about three days, dur- 


in r beat it often with a ſtick of walnut - tree 
6 
2. Next to this, put to it much A uantity of lamp- 


black as will make it in confiſtence of a dough, — 
you make in cakes, and dry in the air, to "render it 
portable. 

3. When you want to uſe it, dilute it with water, or 
with a lye made either of vine wood-aſhes, or walnut · 
tree, or r oak or even peach ſtones. 


| VII. An inviſible ink, Fg 
1. Diſſolve one ounce of ammoniac ſalt in a glaſg= 


tumbler of water, and write. When you wiſh to make 


the writing appear, hold the paper to the fire, and it 
will become black. 


2. The fame may be done with the juice of an 


Onion, - 
VIII. Another way. 
Diſſolve ſome alum, and write with the liquor. Steep 
the paper in water, and the writing will appear white, 


IX. To make good India ink. 
Boe ſome lamp-black in a crucible till the fume, | 
14 ariſes in doing it, has intirely ſubſided ; grind 3 
next, 
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next, on porphyry, or marble, with a pretty ſtrong 
water of gum tragacanth. Add an equal quantity of 
indigo burnt, and grinded in the fame manner. Then 
mix them both „ on the ſtone, and grind them 
for two hours. her up the compoſition, in a flat 
ſquare, of the height and thickneſs you are willing to 
give to your ſticks. Cut theſe with a knife to your in- 
tended ſize, and _ them, if you chuſe, into an iron 
mould: and, leaſt the * ſhould ſtick to them, rub 
the infide of the mould with lamp or ivory black, or 
with peach ftones duſt, which you burn in a crucible 
ſtifled with a brick to ſtop it well. 1 


X. Red mk. | 
Diſſolve half an ounce of gum-arabick in three ounces 
of roſe-water. Then, with this water, dilute cinabar, 
vermilion or minium. a 5 
Ink of any colour may be made in the ſame manner 
by ſubſtituting only a proper colouring ingredient to 
the afore-mentioned cinabar, &. | 


| * 2 grein. — 
Grind together verdigrife, ſaffron, and rue juice, then 
dilute this paſte in the above-mentioned: gum- rok- 


XII. To make an ink which appears, and diſappears, al. 
. 7 ternately. | ' k 
Write with an infufion of ate fitered through 
brown paper, and the writing will not be viſible. When 
ou want to make it appear, ſteep a little ſponge, or 
it of cotton, into an infuſion of vitriol, and paſs it over 
the written place of the paper; the writing will im- 
_ medialy' appear. To rub it off, and make the pa 
took all white again, do the fame with ſpirit of vitriol, 
and all the writing will be gone. To make it viſt- 
= again, rub the paper over with oil of tartar; and 
us continue for ever. 


XIII. The inviſible method of conveying ſecrets. 
x{t. Ink wy 


Infuſe, for twenty-four hours, half an ounce of gold 
litharage in half a pint of diſtilled white wine vinegar, 
and ſhake the bottle often during the firft twelve hours 
of the infuſion. When all ie well ſettled, decant — 


— 
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clear part into another phial, which you muſt ſtop care- 


fully, and throw the faeces away. 


It you have any ſecret to communicate to a friend, 
write it with this liquor, and it will be no more viſible 
than if you wrote it with clear pump water. | 

XIV. An ink, to write over the other, 2d. Ink. | 

Over the ſecret, written with the firſt inviſible ink, 
you write any indifferent matter with the following 
compoſition. | ; 

Burn fome. corks in the fire; and, when they are ſo 
thoroughly burnt as to blaze no more, put them into a 
baſon, and ſoak them with brandy ; then grind them 
into a paſte, which, when you want to uſe, you dilute 
with diſtilled water, till it is fit to write with like any 
other ink. | 


XV. Another ink which effaces the Pans, and makes the 
jt appear. 3d. Ink. | 

Dilute roſe water and forel juice ſeparately. Put 
half a pint of each together in a bottle, with two ounces: 
of quick lime. and one of auripigment. Stir this well, 
now and then, and let it infuſe during twenty-four 
hours, as you did the firſt. Decant the clear part, and. 
throw the grounds away. E : I 

When you want to find out what was written with, 
the firſt inviſible ink, and which lies concealed under the 
ſecond black one, fteep a ſpunge into this preſent liquor, 
and paſſing quickly over every line; what was written 
in black vaniſhes at one ſtroke, and what was. in- 
viſible appears in its ſtead: as black, and as much in- 
effaceable as if written with common ink, | 


XVI. A ink which vill go off in fix days. 
Write with willow-wood cinders, pulveriſed and di- 
luted with common water. | 


XVII. Another which you may rub off when you pleaſe. 
Dilute gun-powder in common water, and write 


with it on a piece of parchment: then, when you 
want to efface it, take your handkerchief, and rub 


it off, 


XVII. 
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3 XVIII. Poaoder int. | 
Take equal parts of black rofin, burnt peach, or ap- 
pricot's-ftones, vitriol and gal- nuts, and two of gum- 
arabic. Put the whole in powder, or in cake, as you 


like beſt. EY 
XIX Arn exceeding [gone writing ink. 
1. Boil half a pound of India-wood's ſhavings in two 
_ of good vinegar, to the reduction of one half, 
ake off the ſhavings, and fubſtitute four ounces of 


— 


gal- nuts bruiſed, and put all into a ſtrong bottle, which 


it during that time three or four times a day. Then 
add a diſſolution of two ounces and a half of gum-ara- 
bic in half a pint of either water or vinegar. Let the 
whole ſtand again in the ſun for a week, ſhaking it 
ſeveral times every day, during that term; ſtrain the 
liquor afterwards, and keep it for uſe. | 
2. If you ſhould want to render this ink ſhiny, yon 
muſt diffolve both the vitriol and gum- arabic in an in- 
fuſion of India wood, made as before directed, with 
the addition of one handful of pomgranate rinds in 
the bottle wherein the gal-nut is. | 
3. If, inſtead of ſetting this compoſition in the ſun, 
you ſhould boil it ; it will take but a quarter of an hour 
-doing. But it is never ſo good, and beſides always 


turns muddy, 


ou expoſe in the ſun for three or four dark, ſhaking 
day 


IA N 
XX. A gold-colour ink, without go. 
Put half a drachm of ſaffron, one of auripigment, 
and one ſhe-goat's, or five or fix jack galls, in a glaſs 
bottle; and ſet it, for a fortnight, in hot horſe's dung. 
At the end of that term, add a gill of gum water, and 
place it again for the ſame length of time in horſe dung. 
Then it is fit for uſe. W FV 


£ 


XXI. Another wax. 
Pulveriſe into an impalpable powder one ounce of 
orpine, and as much cryſtal. Put this powder in five or 
fix whites of eggs beaten, then turned into water. Mix 


all well, and it will be fit either to write or to paint in 


gold colour. 


XXII. To write in filver without filver. 
„Mix ſo well one ounce of the fineſt pewter and two 
of quick ſilver together, that both become quite — 
Then 
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Then grind it on porphiry with gum - water, and Write 


with it. All the writing will look then as if done 
with ſiver. {6-40 4; as odd Sur ts 260698 


XXIII. 4 good ſbinning ink. 
Infuſe for a day in a quart of good table beer half a 
pound of the blackeſt and moſt ſhiny gal- nuts you can 
find. Add three ounces of gum-arabic and half an 
ounce of brown ſugar candy, with four ounces of green 
coperas. Then boil the whole in a glazed pipkin for 
about one hour, ſtrain it through a cloth and put it in 
the cellar to keep it for uſe. 1 N 


4 XXIV. A blue ink. 8 

Dilute half a pound of indigo with ſome flake white 

and ſugar in a ſufficient quantity of gum water. _ 

The ſame may be done with ultramarine, and gum 
water. | hoy | 


XXV. 4 yellow ink. 


Dilute in gum water ſome ſaffron, or French berries, 
or gambodge; and you will have a yellow ink. The 


lame may be done with any other colouring ingredient, 
to obtain an ink of the colour one likes to have. 2405 


XXVI. A green ink, which may keep tauo years. . 
Put a pint of water on the fire in a varniſhed pipkin; 
and, when it is ready to boil, throw in two ounces c 
verdigriſe pounded, and boil it gently on a ſlow fixe 
for the ſpace of half an hour, ſtirring it often during 
that time with a wooden ſpatula. Then add one ounce 


of white tartar well pulveriſed, and boil it one quarter 


of an hour. Strain two or three times through a cloth, 
then ſet it before the fire to evaporate part of it, in 
order to make it more ſhiny. But obſerve that the 
more it boils, the more it looſes of its green colour, 
and approaches to the blue. „„ 


„ . Seas 

Put in a clean braſs caldron ſix quarts of white 
wine, or beer, or rain water, with one pound of gal- 
nuts, and two ounces of roch - alum in powder, which 
vou boil all together to the reduction of one half. 
ake this liquor off from the fire and ſtrain it through 
a Cloth into a glazed pipkin, and ſet it on the fire again 
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for two hours longer. Then, for the three or four fol. 
lowing days, obſerve to ſtir it well only with a little 
ſtick, without boiling it at all; it will be fit for uſe, 
Whenever you uſe it, it will be very pale, but in twenty- 
four hours after, it will be as black as jet. 


XXVIII. 4 W ay of wriiing- which will not be viſible, un- 
1. You bold the paper ta the ſun, or te the hight of a 
candle, . N 

Tanke flake white, or any other whitening, and dilute 

tit in a water an "ogg with gum-adragant. If you 
write with this liquor, the writing will not be perceiv- 
able, unleſs you apply the paper to the ſun, or the light 
of a candle. The reaſon why it is ſo, is that the rays 
of light will not find the fame facility to paſs through 
the letters formed with this liquor, as through the other 
parts of the paper. i 5 


XXIX. A ſecret ta revive old writings which are almeſ 
; | defaced. 

5 + Boil gal- nuts into wine; then, ſteeping a ſpunge into 
a that liquor, and paſſing it on the lines of the old writing, 
all the letters which were almoſt undecypherable vill 
appear as freſh as newly done. 2 


XXX. To write in geld or flwver letiert. 
Take gold or filver in ſhells, and dilute it with ſome 
m arabic water. Then dip either a pen or a pencil 
in it, and write. 1 E115 
« XXXI. An iris on white re h 
Boil in a new iron pot any quantity of ſublimate wit 
common water, and a handful of ſmall' nails. When 
the mercury begins to revivify, which happens after 
two or three hours boiling, throw the whole in a pan 
of cold water half filled, ard place it, uncovered for 
one night, in a bog-houſe. hen the colours will 
ſwim on the top. Obſerve that the pan muſt be per- 
forated at the loweſt part on one fide, and ſtopped with, 
a cork, or any other commen thing; and that a ſheet of 
white paper muſt have been placed at the bottom of it, 
previous to the half filling it with the cold water, 
which you. are directed to throw the boiling compoſi- 
tion. After this has been left in the bog-houſe the 
ſpace of one night, and the colours do ſwim on the top, 
- unſtop the hole, and let the pan empty itſelf, Then the 
colaun 
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fol- colours will ſettle, and fix themſelves on the ſheet of 
ittle paper; and when this begins to dry, take it quite out 
uſe. of the pan, to finiſh drying it in the ſhade, = 2 


| XXXII. 4 dee. ink. era: 

1. In a quart of rain water ſettled, filtered and puri- 
un · fied, infuſe, for four or five hours, on a ſlow fire, one 
pound of gal- nuts, chuſing the ſmalleſt and blackeſt. 
Let them be previouſly bruiſed in a mortar, with ſome 

megramate's rinds, and raſpings of fig-tree wood. 
Next to this make a lye of fix ounces of Roman vitrtol, 
and boil it in the ſpace of one hour at leaſt, ſtirring it 


ſome freſh water being put to it, with an addition of vitriol 
>encil alſo, 85 e e 
XXXIV. How to prepare printers ink. _ 
with 1. Take one pound of common turpentine, made 
When with the ſandarae of the ancients, which is nothing elſe 
after but juniper and lintſeed oil. Add to it one ounee of 
a pan roſin's black, which is the ſmoke; of it, and a ſufficient 
ed for guantity of oil of nuts. | [2 | 
will 2. Set this compoſition on the fire, and boil it to a 
e per- good confiſtence. Such is the whole ſecret. Obſerve 
| with however that, in the ſummer, it muſt boil alittle more, 
ect of and a little leſs in the winter. For, in the ſummer the 
of it, ink muſt be thicker, and thiner in the winter; becauſe 
er, in the heat makes it more fluid. In which cafe it is there 
npoſ- fore proper to boil it a little more, or to diminiſh the 
ſe the quantity of oil, allowed in the proportion to that of the 
e top, turpentine, | 3 
en the lee XXXV. The 


with a ſtick of fig-tree wood; then let it reſt twelve 
hours, and fift it. | 1 

2. On the ſame ground, you may add the ſame 
quantity of water, and let it infuſe three days; then boil 
it, as above directed, with new copperas. 


XXXIII. A common ink. 

1. Bruĩſe ſix ounces of gal-nuts, and as much gum 
arabic, and nine of green vitriol. Put them 1- 
wards: in three quarts, at leaft, of river, ſpring or rain 
water. Stir the compoſition three or four times a day. 
And, after ſeven days infuſion, ſtrain all through a 
cloth, your ink is made. N 

2. This ground, as well as that above, will admit of 
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XXXV. The preparation of the ink which ſerves to write 
14 inſeriplions, e itaphs, &c. on flanes, marbles, & e. 

is ink is made with nothing elfe hut a mixture of 
lint-ſeed oil's black, and black pitch diſſolved over a 
imall fire. They call this alſo ſfucca. 


XXXVI. The various auars of making an int PAY. write 
ing. Iſt. Method. 

put three ounces of gal-nuts, bruiſed. on a ſtone, in 
thirty, ounces; of warm rain- water. Let this be ex- 
poſed. in the ſun for two days, after which, time add 
two onces of the fineſt green vitriol reduced into a ſub- 
tile powder, and ſtir the liquor with a fig-tree's. ſtick, 
Let then the whole be expoſed for two days longer 
in the ſun again. Then put one ounce of gum- 
arabic, or cherry- tree gum, and ſet it in the ſun 
again for one day, after which boil it one bubble, and 


ſtrain it directly through a cloth. If too thick, add 


ſome water to it; if too ) thin, gum- arabic. 
** FI oy 
i XxXXVII. Angi ber cy. 2d. Method.” 52101 
1 TW one pound of gal-nuts, and half a pound 
of gum arabic, and, as much of liguſtrum's berries. - In- 
fuſe this, for a week, in three quarts of common 
water; then, by boiling, evaporiſe one quart of it or 
thereabouts. Ihen take it off from the fire, juft boil- 
ing hot as it is, and throw in one pound of vitriol; 
ſtir well, and let it thus ſtand for a week or ten days. 
Strain it nn. and you will have 7 very fine 
ink. 

4 You may add to this ſome deri. 
either whole, or bruiſed, but by no means in powder. 
Should it grow too thick, a little male chamber lye, 
Bude or roſe- water, will thin it and W it a eee 

ui ol 030 


| XxXXVII. . . 3d. Method. 
lofuſe pemegranate rinds in well-water : boil — to 
the 1 of one third. Then to every one 
of this infuſion add two. ounces of green vit —— 
balf an ounce af gum- arabic in powder. Incorpo- 
rate All on the firs $h6n. you may wes i, ang keep. it 
Or ue. | 
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XXXIX. Another way. 4th. Method. 

1. Some people have a very cheap way of making 
ink, with the liquor with which the curriers waſh their 
leather, to blacken it. To that liquor they only add a 
little vitriol and gum-arabic, and boil the whole one 
mint! 54 3 CCC 
2. The currier's dye for leather is made with com- 
mon or rain water, in which they boil thoſe little cups 
which carry the acorn on the oak tree. 


XL. Another auay. 5th Method. | 

1. Bruiſe on a ſtone, ſome gall-nuts, and roaſt them 
in an iron pan with a little olive oil. Put one pound 
of ſuch gall- nuts, thus prepared, in a glazed pipkin. 
Pour over it white wine, ſo as to cover the gall-nuts 
over by four finger's breadth; then add half a pound 
of gum arabic, and eight ounces of vitriol, both in 
powder. Set the whole in the ſun for ſome days, 
ſtirring often the compoſition with a ſtick, after which, 
poi it for a few minutes on a ſlow fire, then ſtrain and 

2. On t he fæces you may put again the ſame quantity 
as above of white-wine, boil and ftrain it; and re- 
peat it as long as the wine gets any tincture from the 
grounds. . N 1 pt 34 12 webs 

XLI. Another way. 6th. Method. 

There is again another very good method of making 
ink, which is this. In twenty ounces of white-wine 
infuſe three of bruiſed gall - nuts; and, in thirteen other 
ounces of ſimilar white · wine, diſſolve half a one of gum- 
arabic. Every day for a whole week, never fail to give 
ſeveral ſtirrings to the infuſion of gall-nuts, then ftrain 
it, and add the diſſolution of gum, and mix with all 
two ounces of Roman vitriol. Now and then give a 
ſhake or two to the bottle, and guard from letting it 
approach either the fire or the ſun. This compoſition 
will prove a very good ink; | | 


XLII. Another avay. 7th. Method. | 

Take three ounces of gall-nuts ; new elm, or wild- 
aſh bark, and rn 4 regs dry rinds, equal quan- 
tities. Infuſe all in thirty ounces of white-wine ex- 
poſed for fix days in the fun, and ftir it ſeven times a 
day, Then add two ounces of gum-arabic, and one of 
4 : Roman 
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Roman vitriol, which infuſe four days before ſtraining 
and the ink is done. | 


* XIII. Another ay. 8th Method. | 
Take three ounces of gall-nuts, a handful of aſh-tree 
bark, two pounds and a half (or three pints) of white- 
wine, and mix all over a flow fire. When it begins to 
boil, take it off, and ſtrain it. Replace it on the fire till 
it begins to boil again; then take it off, and add two 
ounces of gum-arabic, and as much Roman vitriol. Stir 
with a ſtick for half an hour, then let it reſt for four 


days, taking great care that your liquor be well covered; 


then ſtrain it again, and keep it for uſe. 


XILIV. Another way. gth Method. 

Put in four pounds, or two quarts, of white-wine, a 
glaſs of the beſt vinegar, and two ounces of bruiſed 
gall-nuts: Let this infuſe thus for four days, then boil 
away and evaporiſe one fourth part of it. Strain it, 
and add two ounces of gum- arabic in powder; mix well, 
and boil it for the ſpace of five minutes. Take it off 
from the fire, and add again three 'ounces of Roman 
vitriol, ſtirring it well till all is quite cold. Put it then 
iato a glaſs bottle well ſtopped, and-expoſe it for three 
days in the ſun, Then ſtrain the ink, when it will be 
fit for uſe. 1. 5 | ts 


XLV. An ink which may be made inſtantly. 

Take gum-arabic, and vitriol, of each one ounce; 
bruiſed gall-nuts one and a half. Put all in ten ounces 
of white-wine or vinegar ; and, no longer than one hour 
after, you may ule it. 


XLVI. Another way to the ſame purpoſe. 

Put in about eight ounces of the beſt white-wine, half 
an ounce of gall- nuts, as much gum-arabic, and eight 
drachms of Roman vitriol. Warm it a little on the fire, 
and the ink will inſtantly be done. e 


XLVII. A portable ink, without either gall- nut or vitriol. 
1. Take one pound of honey, and two yolks of raw 
eggs. Dilute and mix them all well with the honey: 
Add three drachms of gum- arabic in ſubtile powder. 
Stir well the whole together during three days, and 
ſeveral times a day, with a fig- tree ſtick flattened at 


One 
8 
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one of the ends. Then, to that firſt. compoſition add 


85 again as much of that ſort of lamp- black which is uſed 
in printers ink ( ee art. xxxiv. in this chap.) as may be 
required to thicken the whole into a lump, which you 

let dry, and keep in that ſtate. HOSE? by 

va 2. When you want to uſe it, take a bit of it and di- 
ij lute it in any common water, or lye, and it will write 


in like any other ink. 


= XLVIII. Another portable ink, in powder. 5 

This is made with equal quantities of gall- nuts and 
vtriol; a little gum- arabic and till leſs of ſandarac of 
the antients. You pound, or grind each drug well, and 
mix the powders together, which are to be very fine. 
Lay ſome of this compound powder on your paper, and 
ſpread it well with your fingers. Then dipping your 
a pen into elear water you may write on this prepared 
led paper, and it will appear as black as any other ink. 


XLIX. Another portable powder, to male ink inflanily. 

Take and reduce into ſabtile powder ten ounces of 
off gall-nuts, three of Roman vitriol, otherwiſe green 
coperas ; with two ounces of roch-alum and as much 
of gum-arabic. Now when you want to make ink, 
put a little of this mixture into a glaſs'of white-wine 
and it will inſtantly blacken, and be fit for uſe. 


L. Another fort of powder to the ſame purpoſe, 

1. There is LIES method, by no means in- 
ferior to the others preceding, to make a powder 
fit for travellers, nay, which has the quality of mendi 
any pale common ink, by giving it inſtantly a degree o 
conſiſtence, blackneſs, luſtre, and beauty, which it 
wanted before. To uſe this powder, you only diſſolve 
it in any liquor you like; ſuch as water, whether ſoft or 
ſalt, in wine or vinegar. Whether warm or cold, it 
does not fignify much, though the warm is ſome- 
2 preferable. This curious powder is made as 
Ollows. i | | 
2. Take peach-ſtones with their kernels in, put them 
in the fire till perfectly reduced into coals. Then take 
| I them off, and when they are quite dead and black 
ur mix part of them with ſome lamp-black. Add 
grow d Wo parts of bruiſed gall-nuts fryed in oil and dryed 
| ups 
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up: four parts of gum-arabic, all pulveriſed impalpa. 
bly, and-fifted 70 a fine Wh dt 
3. Obſervation. There is nothing which dyes ſo fine 
a black. It is alſo good for the human body; for, 
taken internally, it diſſipates all obſtructions, and pro- 
motes urine. | 7 


LI. A yelloau ink. pe 
Grind, on the ſame ſtone, ſome dry ſaffron, and an 
equal quantity of the fineſt orpine you can find, with 
cCarp's or jack's gall. Put all into a bottle, which you 
muſt ſtop well and place for ſome days in hot horſe 
dung. When you take it out you will find a fine gold- 
colour ink. 1 | | 
Note. When the opportunity may be had, it is pre- 
ferable to employ the juice extracted from freſh ſaftron 
flowers, that is to ſay, from the picked ſtamminas of 
that flower. 3 


£5 0 LIT. Another way. 
Some take the yellow ſuperficies of orange peels, 
and very pure flour of brimſtone, mixing all upon the 
ſtone, then put it in a glaſs bottle, which they ſet in the 
damp for ten days. Before uſing this it requires to be 
warmed, and the letters which are traced with it are 
not of a bad yellow. PI | 


IR 


| III. Another way. . 
Chuſe the fineſt orpine, of à beautiful gold colour, 
ſhiny, ſhelly, and perfectly freed and purified of all its 
earthy particles. Mix it with an equal quantity of cryſ- 
tal perfectly grinded, and whites of eggs in a ſufficient 
uantity, to make it ſo liquid as to admit of writing, 
awing, and painting with it. 


IIV. Another Ott of yelloaw lignor. 
A certain golden diſtilled water ma made, with 
which gold letters could be traced. The proceſs is as 
follows. Put ſome orpine reduced into impalpable 
gouner in roſemary-water, drawn by diſtillation. '1 hen 
iſtil it again, and the liquor which comes from it will 
be fit to write in gold letters 


LV. Anathe 
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[Pas — LY. A4nother way. TT 
1. Take two ounces of pewter and melt it in a cru- 
fine Wl cible. When melted add one of quick-filver, and mix 
tor, MW it well with the pewter. Then put all on the ftone, 
ro- and grind it with one ounce of ſulphur. This com- 
poſition will produce a very fine yellow powder. 
2. To uſe it, diſſolve only what quantity you want 
| in the white of an egg; and, whatever you trace with 
| an it will appear of a very good gold colour. ALES » 
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with | 

you LVI. Another auay N to all the reſt. 

jorſe Of all the receipts which may be given for this 

-old- Wl purpoſe, none approaches the purpurine powder. Ex- 
| cept gold itſelf, nothing can imitate it nearer: therefore 
re» Wl this is the moſt eſteemed. True it is, it does not 

Fon ſand the injuries of the weather ſo well as real gold, 

as of nor laſts ſo long.—This powder is made with equal 


parts of pewter and quick-ſilver, or equal parts of 
ammoniac ſalt and ſulphur. And, to preſerve it, you 
keep it in little leathern bags. 45 | 


eels, ; 

l the LI. Of the uſe of ſugar- candy in ink. 

n the Sugar - candy has the admirable virtue of reſtoring bad 
to be ink into good. It blackens it, renders it ſhiny, and 
t are makes it run properly. Therefore it is moſt adviſable 


to put ſome powder of white ſugar- candy into the bottle 
or the ink- horn - | | 


olour, LVIII. A fort of black ink fit for painting figures, and to 
all its  ewrite upon ſtuffs, and linen, as well as on paper. 
* cryſ- . Bruiſe on the ſtone one ounce of gall-nuts, and put 
ficient it in a pint of ſtrong white-wine vinegar on the fire, 
riting, W with two ounces of iron filings. Evaporate away about 
one half of the liquor in boiling it gently, ſtrain the 
remainder, and keep it for uſe. 
It would not be improper to add a little gum-arabic, 
„ with to the above compoſition; however, it may as well be 
s is as let alone. ö | 
Upable | , 499 Hh 
1 hen LIX. To prevent ink from freezing in the winter. 
it will . If, inſtead of water, you make uſe of brandy with 
the ſame ingredients which enter into the compoſition 
Pf any ink, that ink never will freeze. You may 
Anothet allo put ſome into the _ already made otherwiſe, 


and 
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"od it will aſſiſt a d deal in preventing the fr 
from acting upon * : Ne 


# * 


LX. How to reneav old writings almoſt defaced, 

We ordered, art. xxix. of this chapter to boil gall. 
nuts in wine: but we muſt add here that it is far pre- 
Ferable to infuſe them only twenty-four hours in it, 
then put all into a retort and diſtil. The liquor which 
comes from it being paſſed on the paper or parchment, 
will revive the defaced parts of the writings. | 


5 PP preen nb... i 
Take fine verdigriſe, and dilute it with a mixture of 
diſtilled water of green gall- nuts and vinegar. Form it 
into drops ſuch as thoſe of confectioners. Dry them, 

and when you want to uſe them, dilute them into gum- 
arabic water. | . | 


Ps Fw = 


LXII. Another way. © 
Take the ſtrongeſt white-wine vinegar in which diſ- 
ſolve verdigriſe, rue- juice, and a little roch alum. an 


, LXIII. To write, in gold letters, on iron or feel. 
1. Pound ſome gold marcaſites in a mortar; put it to 
infuſe twenty-four hours in vinegar, and boil it gently 
over the fire in a glazed pipkin, till the vinegar is almoſt 
vaniſhed away, which will take you nearly a whole 
day's time to boa. Then take the compoſhtion off from 
the fire, and after having left it to.cool and dry a little 
more in the ſhade; put it in aretort, and diſtil. 
2. With this liquor, write on iron or ſteel; the letters 
will — 90 black at firſt: but if, when dry, you rub 


over them with a piece of linen, they will turn gold 
colour. C 3 
LXIV. Az ink which writes like flver, without ſilver 

75 woes 7 ; 85 

1. Amalgamate equal parts of pewter and quick. x 
filver, in the ſame manner as goldſmiths do; grind well ; 
that amalgamation on the ſtone. 3 dra 

2. If you dilute of this powder in gum- arabic water, fou 
and write with it, your letters will appear like ſilver. tk 

: | IV. 7 — 
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Ixv. To write on filver in black aubieb will never 


2 2 ve off © | 
Take burnt lead, and pulveriſe it. Incorporate it 

next with ſulphur and vinegar, to the confiſtence of a 
U. Wl painting colour, and write with it on any ſilver plate. 
e- Let it dry, then preſent it to the fire ſo as to heat a 
it little the work, and all is done. 


ch 8 | | 
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nit 2 YES COAT 4 | 
em, ' $xcRETs relative to WINE. 
im- 5 
I. To make a wine te have the taſte and flavour of French 
en 5 muſcat. 
| 7 OU have only to put in the caſk a little bag of 
diſ- elder flowers when the wine is juſt done prefling, 
and while it boils ſtill. Then, a fortnight after, take out 
the bag. | £64 | 
it to | II. To make the vin-doux. 


When you caſk the wine put in at the bottom of 
the caſk half a pound of muſtard ſeed, or a pound, if 
the caſk be double the common ſize, 


III. J male vin-bourru, of an excellent taſte. 
Take two quarts of wheat, which boil in two quarts ' 
of water till it is perfectly burſted. Stir it well, then 
ſtrain it through a fine cloth, ſqueezing a little the whole 
to get the creamy part out. Put two quarts of this 
liquor in a 2 white wine, while it is ſtill a- 
boiling or in fermentation, with the addition of a little 
ſilver IF bag of dried elder-flowers. 


| ; IV. To imitate a malvoiſie. | 
1 well Take of the beſt galangal cloves and ginger, each one 
3 drachm. Bruiſe them coarſely, and infuſe for twenty- 
water, I four hours, with brandy, in a well cloſed veſſel. Then 
Iver. i take theſe drugs out, and having tied them in a linen 
bag, let them hang in the caſk by the bung-hole. Three 
or four days after, your wine will taſte as good and ag 
ſtrong as natural malvoihe. 
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V. To change red wine into white, and aubite inta red. 
If you want to make red your white-wine, throw 


into the caik a bag of black vine- wood aſhes; and to 
whiten the red wine, you muſt put a bagof white vineg 


wood aſhes. Forty days after, take out the bag, ſhake 


the caſk, and let it ſettle again; then you will ſee 
the effect. : | 11 51 


VI. To prevent wine from fuſting, otherws/e taſtine » 
the 1 and to give it both a 70% and — 24 
agreeable, | | 
Stick a lemon with cloyes as thick as it can hold; 

hang it by the bung-hole in a bag over the wine in the 

.caſk for three or four days, and ftop it very carefully 
for fear of its turning dead, if it mould gel airs © 


VII. To make à vine produce a ſeveet wine. 

One month before gathering the grapes, you muſt 
twiſt ſuch branches as are loaded with them, ſo as to 
interrupt the circulation of the ſap : then ftrip the leaves 
off intirely, that the ſun may act with all its power 
on the grains, and, by diſſipating their ſuperfluous 
moiſture, procure a ſweetneſs to the liquor contained 
in them when they come to be preſſed. 


VIII. To make a ſweet wine of à very agreeable flavour, 
and befides very wholeſome. 

Gather the grapes, and expoſe them for three whole 
days in the ſun. On the fourth day. at noon put them 
under the preſs, and receive the firſt drop which runs 
of itſelf before preſſing. When this virgin-drop ſhall 
have boiled, or fermented, put to every fifty quarts of 
it one ounce of. Florentine-orrice in ſubtile powder. A 
few. days after take it out clear from its lye, and then 
bottle it. N | . ö ; id ES 

IX. To clarify in tabo days neau wine when muddy. 
Take adiſcretionable quantity of-fine and thin beech 
ſhavings, which put into a bag, and hang by the bung 

hole, in the caſk. Two days after, take out the bag; 
and if from red you want to make it-white, you may 
do it by putting in the caſł a quart of very clear whey. 


+: 1M 


t 
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Xx. To make the wine keep mout or unfermented or 
̃ elbe months. | 2 
Take the firſt, or virgin wine, which runs of itſelf 
from the grapes before preſſing; caſk and ſtop it well, 
then ſmear the caſk all over with tar, ſo that the water 
could not penetrate through any part of the wood into 
the wine. Plunge theſe caſks into a pond deep enouglr 
to cover them intirely with water, and leave them there 


for forty days, After which term you may take them 
out, and the wine contained in them will keep new for 


twelve months. 


XI. To mate a wine turn black. : 
Place in the cellar, wherein the wine is a-fermenting, 
two pewter pots, and it will turn black. 1 


XII. To clarify a wine whith is turned. 10 
Take clean roch-alum in powder, half a pound: 
ſugar of roſes, as much; honey whether ſkimmed or not 
eight pounds, and a quart. of -good wine, Mix all 
well, and put it in a caſk of wine, ſtirring all as you 
pour it in. Take the bung off till the next day, then 
put it on again. Two or three days after this, it will 
e quite clear. ' Rn . 


XIII. Jo correct a bad flavour in wine. 
Put in a bag a handful of garden parſley and let it 
hang by the bung hole in the caſk, for one week atleaſt, 
Then take it out. 14 3576 HHS Wks 


X IV. To prevent wire rom * and turnin 5 
Mix in the caſk a oregon yew brandy, or half an 
ounce of oil of ſulphur. 


XV. To prevent thunder and lightening from burting vine, 

Put on the bung a handful of ſteel filings and another 
of alt, tied up in a bag. FOES As SH5. 63,9) 
'- XVI, To prevent wine from corrupting, . 
Fut to infuſe in the caſk a handful of penn root 
tied in a bag | 

- XVI1, To reflore © evi toned a or cn 5 

Fill a bag with leek's ſeed, or of — = RG 

of vine, and put either of them to infuſe in the caſk. 
0 K 3 XVIII. To 
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XVIII. To reflore a wine corrupted and glairy. 
Put in the wine cow's milk a little faltiſh ; or elf 
the rinds and ſhells of almonds tied up in a bag: or 2. 
gain pine kernels. FG he FEOF DO] > | 


XIX. To prevent wine from growing ſcur, and turning inn 
- Dincgar. VVV 
Hang by the bung hole, in the caſk, a piece of bacon, 
of about one pound and a half, and replace the bung. 
Or elſe throw into the wine a little bagful of aſhes 
of virgin vine. | | th e 


XX. To make a new wine taſte as an eld wine. | 
Take one ounce of melilot, and three of each of the M 
following drugs, ix. liquoriſh, and celtick-nard, with 
two of hepatick aloes; grind, and mix all well altogether, Ml 
put it in a bag, and hang it in the wine. _ _ 


285 XXI. To reſtore a wine turned, © 
Draw a pail full of it; or, take the ſame quantity 
of another good ſort, which you boil, and throw quite 
boiling hot over that whictiis « prog and ſtinking ; then 
: ſtop the caſk quickly with its bung. A fortnight after 
taſte — and you will find it as good as ever it was, er 
Can . : og 


XXII. Ty reftiore a wine fuſted, or tafting of the caſſ. 

Draw that wine intirely out of its own lye, and put 
it in another caſk over a good lye. Then, through the 
bung hole, hang up a bag with four ounces of laure 
berries in powder, and a ſufficient quantity of ſtetl 
filings, at the bottom of the bag, to prevent it's ſwim- 
ing on the top of the wine. And, in proportion as you 

draw a certain quantity of liquor, let down the bag. 


at AI a ow qa - H 


XXIII. J prevent wine from pricking. 
Put in the caſk half a pound of -ſpirit of tartar. ' Or, 
elſe, when the wine is ſtill new and mau, throw in tuo 
ounces of common alum for every hogſhead: -. 


GP mA -Y 


XXIV. To make wine keep. 
Extract the ſalt from the beſt vine branſhes; and 
this put three ounces in every hogſhead at Martinm 
when the caſks are bunged up. 


* 1 XXV. 1 
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XXV. To clarify wine ea. 55 
Put in the caſk two quarts of boiling milk after hav- 
ing well ſkimmed it. | i} | 


| X XVI. To Srevent wwine from turning. 
Put in the caſk one pound of. hare's-ſhot. . 


XXVII. To corre# a muſiy taſte in wine, 

Knead a dough of the beſt wheat-flour, and make it 
in the form of a rolling pin, or a ſhort thick ſtick. 
Half bake it in the oven, and ftick it all over with cloves. 
Replace it in the oven to. finiſh baking it quite. Suſ- 
pend it in the caſk over the wine without touching it, 
and let it remain there: Or elſe let it plunge in the wine 
for a few days, and take it quite out afterwards. It 
will correct any bad flavour the wine might have 
acquired, + I = | 


| XXVLIII. Another method. 141 $1 
Take ripe medlars, and open them in four 
quarters, without .parting them aſunder. . Then tye 
them with.a thread, and fix them to the bung, ſo that 
by putting it in again they may hang and ſoak in the 
wine. One month afterwards take them out, and the 
will carry off all the bad taſte of the wine z 

XXIX. To correct a ſour, or bitter tafle in avines © 
| Boil a quartern of barley in four-quarts of water to 
the reduction of two. Strain what remains through a 
cloth, and pour it in the caſk, ftirring all together with 
a ſtick without touching the lye. 509 


XXX. To reflore a ſpoiled wine. © 
Change the wine from its own lye, upon that of good 
wine. Pulveriſe three or four nutmegs, and as many 
dry orange peels, and throw them in. Stop well the 
bung, and let it ferment one fortnight. After that term 
is over you will find it better than ever. This method has 
gone through many experiment“2s2. 


..__  RXRP. To ſaveeten a tart wine. 
Put in a hogſhead of ſuch a wine, a quarter of a pint 
of _pood wine vinegar ſaturated with litherage ; and it 
will ſoon loſe its tartneſs. : 1 2 1G lon ð 243 


. K+ XXXII. 
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. XXXII. Another way. | 

Boil a quantity of honey in order to get all the waxy MW wh 
part out of it, and ſtrain it through a double cloth, out 
Of ſuch a honey thus prepared put two quarts to d 
half a hogſhead of tart wine, and it will render it ma 
perfectly .agreeable. If in the ſummer, and there be ſpi 
40 danger of its turning, throw in a ſtone of quick 

e. 


274 


XXXIII. To prevent tartneſs in wine, 
Take, in the month of March, two baſonfuls of 
river ſand; and, after having dried it in the ſun, 
or in the oven, throw it in the caſk. 


XXXIV. To heighten a wine in liquor, and give it an 
1 agreeable flavour, 4.5 

Take two dozen or thereabouts of myrtle berries, 
very ripe. Bruiſe them coarſely, after having dried 
them perfectly, and put them in a bag, which ſuſpend 
in the middle of the caſk. Then ſtop this well with 
its bung. A fortnight afterwards take off the bag, and 
you will have a very agreeable wine. 0 450 


XXXV. To give wine a moſt agreeable flavour. 
Take a pailful of onꝰ, which boil and evaporate to the 
confiſtence of honey. Then mix with it one ounce of 
Florentine orrice, cut in ſmall bits, and one drachm of 
coftus, Put all into a bag, and let it down in the caſk b 
je bung-hole, after having previouſly drawn out a ſut- 
ficient quantity of wine to prevent the bag from coming 
at it. This bag being thus ſuſpended by a ſtring which the 
will hang out of the bung-hole, ſtop it well, and there 
will drop from the bag into the wine a liquor which 
will give it a moſt agreeable taſte, - | 


XXXVI. How. to find out! whether or not there be awater 
i 977 $3377. AXEA ING caſh “ Ä 
Throw in the caſk one wild pear, or apple. If either IM ; 1 


of theſe two fruits ſwim, it is a proof there is no water do; 
in the wine: for, if there be any, it will fink, — 
XXXVII. To ſeparate the water from avlne. lhe 


Put into the caſk a wick of cotton, which ſhould ſoak 

in the wine by one end, and come out of the-caſk at 

the bung-hole by the other: and every drop of _— 
: W 
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which may.happen:to be mixed with the wine, will it 


out by that wick or filter. n | 
You may again put ſome of this wine into a cup 
made of ivy-wood: and, then the water will per- 
ſpire through the pores of the cup, and the wine remain. 
xXXVIII. To | ungreaſe wine in leſs than teventy-four 
hours. ** 1 1 | 
Take common ſalt, gum- arabic, and vine-bruſh aſhes, 


of each half an ounce. Tie all in a bag, and fix it to a 


hazel-tree ſtick; then by the bung-hole ſtir well the 
wine for one quarter of an hour, after which take it 
out, and ſtop the caſk: The next day the wine will be 
as ſound as ever.. 4 | 7 3 


| XXXIX. To reflore a qavine. . 

Put in the caſæ one pound of Paris plaſter. Then 
make a piece of ſteel red-hot in the fire; and, by means 
of a wire fixed to one of its ends, introduce it by the 
bung- hole into the wine. Repeat this operation for 
five or fix days running, as many times each day. 
Then, finally, throw into the wine a ftick of brimſtone 
tied in a bag, which you take off two days after; and 
the wine will be perfectly well reftored. 2 


XL. To corre a bad tafle and ſourneſs ix wine.. 
Put in a bag a root of wild horſe-radifh cut in bits, 
Let it down in the wine, and leave it there two days: 
take this out, and put another, repeating the ſame till 
the wine is perfectly reftored. 


LOT = STEIN Of 0 XLI. Another CAPs 5 ah es : | 
Fill a bag with wheat, and let it down in the wine; if 
will have the ſame effect. 0 | 


Put a- drying in the oven, as ſoon as it is heated, one 
dozen of old walnuts; and, having taken them out 
along with the bread, thread them with: a firing, and 
hang them in the wine, till it is reftored to its good taſte; 
luen take them out again. | | 
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| XLII. To eure thoſe aubo are too much addicted to drink 


bine. 41 
Put, in a faſicient” quantity of wine, three or four 
large eels, which leave there till quite dead. Give that 
wine to drink to the perſon you want to reform, and 
he or ſhe will be ſo much diſguſted of wine, that tho 
they formerly made much ule of 'it, they will now have 
quite an averſion to it, et 


| XLIV. Another ani, 10 —— runs. 
Cut, in the ſpring, a branch of vine, in the time when 
the ſap aſcends moſt ſtrongly : and receive in a cup the 
liquor which runs from that branch. If you mix 
ſome of this liquor with wine, and give it to a 
9 — he will never reliſh wine after- 
wards. | 


XLV. To gravid one > Hwa getting intoxicated *vith 
.- drinking. 

Take white cabbage's, and ſour pomegranate” s Juices, 
two ounces of each, with one of vinegar. Boil all to- 
gether for ſome time to the conſiſtence of a f 
Take one ounce of this before you are going to drink 
and drink afterwards as much, and as _ as you 


pleaſe. +, | 
- XLVI. Another away. 
Eat five or ſix bitter ne * this will have 
the ſame effec. 1 | 
| XLVII. 3 t. | 
It is affirmed, that if you eat mutton or conth 
lungs roaſted ; cabbage, or an _ or worm-wood, 
it will abſolutely prevent the effeQts watch reſult 
your the exceſs of drinking. 


XLVIH. Another way. 
Lou may undoubtedly prevent the accidents reſulting 
from hard drinking, if before dinner you ent, in FR 
four or five * of raw cabbages. 


XIIX. Ard oy has 


& 5 


Take ſome Sls beaks, and burn them in a cru- 


cible. When perfectly calcined grind them on a ſtone, 
and hh ſome of that * in a glaſs ang 
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u WY drink it. Whatever wine you may urn to exceſs af- 


e 


terwards, it will have no effect upon you. 
Jur The whole body of the ſwallow, prepared in the ſame 
hat manner, will have the ſame effect. 
nd f 5 2 
ho L. Another way. N 


ave Pound in a mortar the leaves of a peach-tree, and 

ſqueeze the juice of them in a baſon. Then, faſting, 

drink a full glaſs of that liquor, and take whatever ex- 

coeſs of wine you will on that day, you will not be 
reren... nt Ion f - 


mix LI. 4 1ethod of making people drunk, without endan- 
) & gering their health. 3 
er · Infuſe ſome aloe-wood, which comes from India, 
| in a glaſs of wine, and give it to drink. The perſon 
who drinks it will ſoon give ſigns of his intoxication. 
vith Wl EE | | 


LII. Another way. © e 
ces, Boil in water ſome mandrake's bark, to a per- 
to- MW jet redneſs of the water in which it is a-boiling. 
rup. Of that liquor, if you put in the wine, whoever drinks 
ink, Nit will ſoon be drunk. "LON L 

LIII. To recover a perſon from intoxication. 
Make fuch a perſon drink a glaſs of vinegar, or ſome 
ave I cabbage-juice, otherwiſe give him ſome honey. You. 
may ikewife meet with ſucceſs by giving the patient a 
WH glaſs of wine quite warm to drink, or a diſh of ſtrong 
--- Wl coffee, without milk or ſugar, adding to it a large tea- 
at; ſpoonful of ſalt. | | 


ſult LIV. To prevent the breath from ſmelling of vine. 

| Chew a root of iris troglotida, and no one can diſ- 
cover, by your breath, whether you have been drink - 
ng wine or not. : | 


lad, LV. To preſerve wine good to the lat. 
1 105 Take a pint of the beſt ſpirit of wine, and put in it the 
bulk of your two fiſts of the ſecond peel of the elder- 
tee, which is green. After it has infuſed three days, 
cru- ¶ er thereabouts, ſtrain the liquor through a cloth, and 
one, Pour it into a hogſhead of wine. That wine will keep 
and 800d for ten years, if you want it. 


K 6 nn 


C H A. Ff. AI. 
Concerning the compoſition of VINEGARS, 


I. To make good wine vinegar in a ſhort time. 
THROW ſome Taxus wood, or yew-tree, in any 
1 wine, and it will not be long Len it. turns into 

vinegar. _ 
II. To change wine inio ſtrong vinegar. | 
Fake tartar, Finger, and long pepper, of each equal 
dſes. Infuſe all for one week in good ſtrong vinegar, 
en take it out, and let dry. And whenever you want 
to make vinegar, put a bag full of theſe drugs in wine; 
it will ſoon turn into vinegar. - 
III. To make very good and firang vinegar with. the aworf 
| of cines. | 
Grind into ſubtile powder five pounds of crude tar- 
tar. Pour on it one pound of oil of vitriol. Wrap up 
the whole in a bag, tye it, and hang it by the bung- 
hole, in a caſk of bad and totally ſpoiled wine. Move 
and ſtir now and then that bag il the wine, and it will 
turn into very good vinegar, WT > 
IV. To turn wine into vinegar in leſt than three hours. 
Put in the wine a red beet, and it will be quite ſour, 
and true vinegar, in leſs than three hours 


V. Toreflore ſuch a wine to its firſt taſte, 

Take off the red beet, and in its ſtead put a cabbage 
root into that wine, and it will return to its primary 
taſte, in the ſame ſpace of time. e 3 


VI. An excellent preparation of vinegar. 
1. Take white cinnamon, long pepper, and cyþerw 
of each one. ounce :. round pepper half an ounce, and 
two nutmegs. Pulveriſe eac 


ſe drug ſeparately, and 
rut them in fo many diſtinet bags, Fut then. is ix 


. 


ER 
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different and ſeparate quarts of the beſt vinegar, and 
boil them two'or three minutes. 

2. I hen boil ſeparately fix quarts of good wine. 

3. Seaſon a caſk; which is done by pouring a quart 
of the beſt vinegar into it, with which yau rinſe it, Then 
pour in your boiled wine and vinegars, and fill half- 
way the caſk, with the worſt and moſt ſpoiled wine. 
Stop the caſk, and keep it till the vinegar is done, 
You may then draw from it, and refill the caſk with the 
fame quantity of bad wine, as you take off of vinegar, 


15 VII. To render vinegar allali. 2 
Saturate any quantity of vinegar with ſalt of tartar. 


VIII. To make, in one hour, good roſe Vinegar. . 
Put a drachm of hare's marrow ina pint of wine, and 


you will ſee the conſequence. | 
IX. Another method to make ſuch vinegar in an inſlant. 
I. Take common roſes, and unripe .black berries 


which grow in hedges, of each four ounces, and of 
arberry fruits, one. Dry them all in the ſhade, and 
reduce them into ſubtile powder. | : 

2. Mix two drachms only of this powder into a glaſs 
of white or red wine, then let it ſettle to the bottom, 
and firain through a cloth, It will be a very fine vi- 
negar. 7 1 0 f | 


X. To operate the ſame in one hour's time, on a langen 
r. Take the beſt rye-flour, which dilute in the 
ſtrongeſt vinegar, and make a thin round cake with it. 
Bake it quite dry in the oven; then pound it into a fine 
powder, with which and r make again ano. 
ther cake as before, and bake it alſo like the firſt. Re- 
iterate this operation three or four times. . 
2. If you hang the laſt made cake in a caſk of 
wine quite hot, you will turn the whole into vinegar 
in leſs than one hou. ef 


XI. De receipt of the vinegar called the Grand Con- 
| —ſtable's Vinegar. .. 

Take one, pound of damask raifins, and cure them of 
their ſtones. Put theſe raiſins in a glazed ur, with 
two quarts of good roſe vinegar, Let all intuſe for one. 

bad 515 4514 2 +1 1% 22 
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night over hot aſhes; then boil it the next morning four 
or five minutes only. Take it off the fire and let it 
cool. Strain it through a cloth, and bottle it to keep 
for uſe, afterwards cork the bottle. 


XII. A ſecret to increaſe the firengtb and ſharpneſs of the 
$4 z J E | ; 
Boil two quarts of 5 to the evaporation 

of one; then put it in a veſſel, and ſet it in the ſun for 

a week. Now if you mix this vinegar among fix times 

as large a quantity of bad vinegar in a ſmall caſk, it will 

not only mend it, but make it both very ſtrong. and 
very agreeable. a | 


XIII. Another way to do the ſame. 

The root of rubus idæus; the leaves of wild pear-tree; 
acorns roafted in the fire; the liquor in which vetches 
(peas) have been boiled; horſe cheſnut's powder put in 
a bag, &c. &c. add greatly to the ſharpneſs of vinegar. 


XIV. The ſecret for making good winegar, given by a 
vinegar-man at Paris. = > 

1. Pound coarſely, or rather bruiſe only, one ounce 
of long pepper, as much ginger, and the ſame quantity 
of pyretbra. Put theſe in a pan over tie fire with fix 
quarts of wine. Heat this only to whiteneſs, then put 
it in a ſmall caſk, and ſet it in the ſun, or over a baker's 
oven, or any other warm phce. ' „ 
2. Now and then add new wine in your caſk after 
having previouſly heated it as before, and let that quan- 


# 


tity be no more than two or three quarts at a time, till 
| the caſk is quite full. —If you add a few quarts of real 


vinegar, it will be the ſtronger.— Before casking the 
wine, you muſt let it reſt 'in the pan in which it has 
boiled for two or three days,—A glazed earthen pan is 


therefore | yrs mn to a copper one for boiling the 


wine in; for during the three days infuſion, the cop- 
per might communicate a dangerous quality df verdigriſe 
to the vinegar. When you put ſome vinegar, as before 
mentioned, to meliorate this compoſition, inſtead of 
wine, you muſt take care to heat it likewiſe over the 

but not ſo much as the wine.—Let the cask be 


re, 
well rinſed and perfectly clean, before putting the 


vinegar in. 
3. The wild black-berries which grow among hedges 
: : | | N are 
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are alſo very good to make vinegar, but they muſt be 


uſed while red, before they are ripe; then put them 


in the wine, and heat this to whiteneſs, and proceed 
in the ſame manner as you do with pyrethra, ginger, 
and long pepper.—The doſe of black-berries, is not de- 
termined; you may take any diſcretionable quantity of 


them, and the vinegar which reſults from theſe is very 


good. 


XV. To make vinegar with water, _ 
Put thirty or forty pounds of wild pears in a large 
tub, where you leave them three days to ferment, 
Then pour ſome water over them, and repeat this every 
day for a month: At the end of which it will make 
very good vinegar. | T 
XVI. To make good vinegar with ſpoiled auine. 

Put a large kettle-full of ſpoiled wine on the fire; 
boil and ſkim it. When waſted of a third, put it in 2 
caſk wherein there is already ſome very good vinegar. 
Add a few handfuls of chervil over it in the caſk, and 
ſtop the veſſel perfectly cloſe. You will have very good 
vinegar in a very ſnort time. 11 | 
XVII. 4 rtable tvinegar, or the vinaigre en poudre. 

Waſh ka a pound of white tartar with : warm 
water, then dry it, and pulveriſe it as ſine as poſſible. 
Soak that powder with good ſharp vinegar, and dry it 
before the fire, or in the ſun. Reſoak it again as be- 
fore with vinegar, and dry as above, repeating this 
operation a dozen of times. By theſe means you ſhall : 
have a very good and ſharp powder, which turns water 
itſelf inſtantly into vinegar. It is very convenient to 
carry in the pocket, eſpecially when travelling. 
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Secrers relative to Lrquoks and EssENTIII 


Oils. 


I. Jo make as good auine as Spaniſh wine. 
t. AKE one hundred pounds weight of dry rai- 
| fins, from which pick off the ftems, and open 
en knife, Fut theſe in a large wooden 
tub, very clean. Boll fifteen gallons of rain- water, 
purified by ſtraining through the filtering paper. Pour 
it over the raiſins, and cover it, to preſerve: the heat 
of the water. Twenty-four hours aſter take off the 
raiſins, which will be ſwelled, and pound them ina 
large marble mortar, then put them again in the tub. 
Heat fifteen gallons more of water, which pour over 
the other with the raifins, and throw in twenty-five 
pounds of coarſe ſugar. - Stir all well, 'and cover 
the tub over with two blankets. _ Three days after, by 
a cock placed at the bottom of the tub, draw out ö 
the liquor, and caſk it, adding fix quarts of brandy to it. 
Preſs the ground with an apothecary's preſs, and put 
the juice in the cask with two pounds of white tartar 
pounded into a ſubtile powder, in order to promote 
the fermentation, and five or fix ounces of polychreſt 


ſalt, and a knot of garden creſs-ſeed, of about fixteen | 
or eighteen ounces weight, and another knot of ſeven 


pugils of elder flowers. Theſe knots are to, be fuf- 
pended by a thread in the cas. 
2. If the wine look too yellow, you muſt ſtrain it 
through a jelly-bag, in which you ſhall put one pound 
of ſweet almonds pounded with milk. The older the 
wine, ſo much the better it is. | 
3. To make it red, diſſolve ſame cochineal pounded 
in a certain quantity of brandy, along with a little alum 
powder, in order to draw the better the dye of the co- 
chineal, which put to digeſt on a ſand bath. Till the 
brandy has aſſumed a proper degree of colour, give it to 
your wine in a ſufficient degree, 


1 
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1. It is preferable to _—_ the ſugar well, and to 
put it in the cask inſtead of the tub. W 0 


II. Another way to imitate Spaniſh vine. 

Take fix quarts of white wine; Narbonne honey, one 
pound; Spaniſh , raifins as much; coriander bruiſed, , 
one drachm; coarſe ſugar, one pound. Put all in a 
kettle on a ſlow fire, and leave it there, well covered, 
for three hours. Strain this through a jelly-bag, then 
bottle and ſtop it well. Eight or ten days after it is fit 


for drinking. | . 
III. To make the Roſſolis. 

1. Boil firſt ſome water, and let it cool till it is no more 
than lakewarm. Take next all the ſorts of fragrant 
flowers the ſeaſon can afford, and well picked, keeping 
none but the petals of each flower. Infuſe theſe, eac 
ſeparately, in ſome of that lukewarm water, to extract 
their odorous ſmell, or fragrancy. Then take them off, 
and drain them.-Pour all theſe different waters in one 
pitcher; and to every three quarts of this mixture put 
2 quart or three pints of ſpirit of wine, three pounds 
of clarified ſugar, one quarter of a pint of eſſential oil 
of aniſe-ſeed, and an equal.quantity of eſſential oil of 
einnamon. r 


2. Should your R feli, prove too ſweet and flimy in 
the mouth, add half a pint, or more, of ſpirit of wine. 
3. If you think the effential oil of aniſe-ſeed ſhould 


whiten too much the Roſolis, mix it with the ſpirit of 


wine, before putting it in the mixed waters. 
4. If you want to increaſe the fragrancy, : dd a few 
ſpoonfuls of effential oils of different flowers, with ong 
pugil or two of musk, prepared amber, and lump 
ſugar pulveriſed. Then ſtrain the Roſolzs through a 
jelly-bag to clarify it, bottle and ſtop it well. Thus it 
may keep for ten years, and upwards, 8 
IV. To make a Roſſolis which may ſerve as a foundation 
BBW Br O8PAr. GONOTS> $3.2) I ao 
Put three quarts of brandy, and one of water, in a 
glazed earthen pot. Place this pot on a charcoal: fire, 
adding a cruſt of bread and one ounce of aniſe-ſeed, 
and cover it till it .boils: Then uncover. it, and let it 
boil five minutes, and put in one pound of ſugar, or 


' more if you chuſe. Now beat the white of an egg with 


a little of your liquor, take the pot off from the he 


* ® 
. * 
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and throw i in the white of an egg. Let this reſt thus fer 
three "oor | | 


In the above preſcribed Raſſolis water add dare or 
four grains of | paradiſe; as much cochineal pulve- 
riſed; one clove; a little cinnamon and mace; fix 
grains of coriander, and the quarter part of a lemon. 


be 2 VI. For the nectar. 

Add to the above Reflis one quarter of an orange 
pounded; ſome orange flowers, and the upper pellicul 
of an orange pounded in a mortar with lump ſugar in 

poder, and diluted with the e Rafi Water 
above deſcribed. . 


VII. A common Roſſolis. 
| Joftead of one Horm of ſugar, put only half-a-pound, 
and as much of honey. To musk it, put about fifteen 
grains of musk, and as 1 of ambergriſe i in powder, 
120 pounded with ſ ugar, and mix it in the 3 $f 


VII. Another Rofſolis. © © 
1. Take one pound and a half of the fineſt white ral 

quite hot at coming out of the oven, and put it in 
retort, with half an ounce of cloves bruiſed; green aniſe- 
ſeed and coriander, one ounce of each; a quart of 
good red wine, as much cow-milk; then Jute well the 
receiver, and all the joints, with ſtarched paper. Let it 
dry for twenty-four hours, then diſtil the liquor by 
the heat of a ba/neum mariæ, and keep it. 
2. Make next a ſyrup, with brandy or ſpirit of wine, 
which burn over lump ſugar pulveriſed in an earthen 

<iſh or pan, Rirring always with a ſpoon, till the flame 
| Has ſubſided. Then mix one drachm of ambergriſe 
with an equal quantity of ſugar ; and, having pulveriſed 
the whole, put it in a ſmall matraſs ; pour over it one 
ounce of ſpirit « of wine, and put all to digeſt for twenty- 
four hours on a ba/neum mariæ. There will then reſult 
a diſſolution which will congeal again in the cold. 
3. To form your Reſſlis, mix with your 
compoſition, the above-mentioned ſyrup of brandy, 
and the eſſence of amber.—If you want the Rofſblis to be 
ſtronger, add ſome more TEE of wine to it, | in it 184 
you deſire to have it. "3 
a= obs | IX. Anotbær 
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IX. Another a ]. 1 
Boil your ſyrup to conſiſtence after the common me- 
thod. When done, add as much ſpirit of wine as you 
think proper, as well as ofthe above-mentioned eſſence 
of amber, or any other ſort you pleaſe to prefer; and 
you will have as good Ro/olis as" that which comes 


— 


from Turin. 


X. To make Eau de Franchipane... ** = .- 
Put half a pound of ſugar in one quart of water; add 
a quarter of a pound of jeffamine flowers, which 
infuſe for ſome time. When yon, find the liquor has 
acquired a ſufficient degree of fragraney, ſtrain it through 
a jelly bag, and add a few drops of eſſential oil of 

.. ̃˙Ü VA ˙ : 
XI. Orange: ſloaver water made inflantly. . 
Put one handful of orange flowers in a quart of wa- 
ter, with a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Then beat 
the liquor by pouring it from one veſſel into another, 
till the water has acquired what degree of fragraney 

you want it to have. 5 5 . 

XII. Muſcadine roſe-water. 


Wy Poo 


Put two handfuls of muſcadine roſes in one quart of 


water, with one quarter of a pound of ſugar. For the 
reſt proceed as above. e R toe 


XIII. To make raſpberry, flrawberry, cherry, or other 


fuch waters. * - 

I. Take the ripeſt raſpberries, ſtrain them through 
a linen cloth to expreſs all the juice out of them. Put 
this in a glaſs bottle uncorked, and ſet it in the fun, in 
a ſtove, or before the fire, till cleared down. Then 
decant it gently into another bottle, without diſturbing 
the fæces which are at the bottom.  _ - 3 

2. To half a pint of this juice, put a wu of com- 
mon water, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Beat 
all together, by pouring backwards and forwards from 
one veſſel into another, ſtrain it through a linen cloth, 
and ſet it to cool in a pail of ice. It is a fine cooling 
draught in the ſummer. __ 3 * Ro 

3. Strawberries, cherries, &c, are done in the ſame 
manner, $2-3:4 4% 4» S142 TD 33457 oh MEPEELEE 1. 
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XIV. Lemonade water at a cheap rate. 
Diſſolve half a pound of ſugar: in a quart of water; 
raſp over it the yellow part of one, two, or three lemons, 
as you like, and mix a few drops of eſſential oil of ſul- 
phur in the liquor. Then cut three or four flices ef le- 
mon in the bowl, when you put the liquor in it. 


5 XV. Apricot water. WE 
Take a dozen of apricots very ripe. Peel and ſtone 
them. Boil a quart of water, then take it off from the 
fire and throw in your apricots. , Half an hour after 
put in a quarter of a pound of lump ſugar, which being 
diſſolved, , train all through a cloth, and put it to coul 


in ice as the others. 


XVI. To make exceeding good lemonade, — 

On a quart of water: put the juice of three lemons, or 
two only if they be very. juicy. Add ſeven or eight 
zeſts of them befides with one quarter of a pound 
of ſugar. When the ſugar is diſſolved, ſtrain the liquor, 
and cool it in ice as before mentionſ . 


XVII. To make orangeade the ſame way. © 
You proceed with your oranges as with the-lemons, 
If theſe be good, but little juiey, you muſt ſqueeze 
three or four oranges, with the addition of eight or ten 
zeſts. If you love odour, you may add ſome musk 
and prepared amber. J ; 
| XVIII. To make Eau de Verjus *. 
Put on a quart of water three quarters of à pound 
of Verjus in grapes picked out from the ſtalks. Squeeze 
it firſt in a marble or wooden mortar, without pound- 
ing it, for fear the ſtones ſhould give it a bitter taſte. 
After having put di juice, and all in the water, 
handle it in the water, then ſtrain it to purge it from 
the goarſeſt grounds; add about five ounces of ſugar 
to the ſtrained liquor, or more if wanted, according to 
the ſourneſs of the fruit. As ſoon as the ſugar is diſ- 
ſolved, paſs and repaſs it through the jelly- bag to dia- 
rify it: then cool it in ice, as uſual, for drinking. 


a. 


PI” I" * had 4. as * "0%. EO 


A ſort of ſour grape. uſed in France as a fine: acid in ſauces, 
«ml VEE | | XIX. 7 


to drink. 4 85 — 
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XIX. To make orgeat-oater. | 


Take one ounce of melon ſeed, with three ſweet an 
three bitter almonds. Pound all together in a marble 
mortar, adding a few drops of water to it while you 
pound, to prevent its turning · into oil. Make all into 
à paſte with oy peſtle in the mortar, then add a quar- 
ter of a poun of fine white lump ſugar in powder, 
which mix with the paldd. Dilute this in a quart of 
water, and after having mixed it well, ſtrain it through 
2 flannel. Squeeze well the grounds in it till quite 
dry, and in the liquor add ſeven or eight drops of ef- 
ſential oil of orange; and, if you like it, a quarter of a 
pint of milk pure as from the cow. Put this to cool: 
in ice, and ſhake the phial when you ſerve it in a glaſg 


e 1 nw © 51542 
The pigeon, the piſtachio, and the Spaniſh nut 
waters, are made in the very ſame manner; the milk 
and almonds of either ſorts, being only excepted. 
| XXI. To make a cooling cinnamon water. | 
Boil one quart of water in a glaſs veſſel before the 


and abont half an ounce of whole cinnamon. Stop 
well the bottle; and, when the water is cold, put half 
2 pint only of it in two quarts of water with ſugar to 
your palate, a quarter of a pound is generally the pro- 
on quantity. When done, cool it, as uſual, in ice before 
krving.. ' | | | 
1 XXII. To make coriander water... 
Take a handful of coriander, which ſhell, and put in 
2 quart of water half cooled again, after having boiled. 
d one quarter of a. pound of ſugar, and, when the 
water has acquired a ſufficient degree of taſte, ſtrain, 
cool, and ſerve it as uſual. | N 


The aniſe-ſeed water is made in the very ſame mane - 
ter as the coriander water. | iy te 


l Tit XXIV. Citron epater. F144 28 
Take a citron, which ſtrip of its peel, and cut in flices 
croſs-ways. Put theſe ſlices in a quart of water, with 
2 quarter of a pound of ſugar. Beat well this water 
by pouring it backwards and forwards from one veſſel 


„ 


— 


fre. Then take it off and put in two or three cloves, 
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into another, and when it has a ſufficient taſte of the 
cron; ſtruin ii GH : 50 
: FF + At ' a 1 


* 
* * * % 1 
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XXV. Cinnamon water. 


n n 
Bruiſe one pound of the fineſt cinnamon, and put it 


to infuſe for twenty-four hours in four pounds of di- 

ſtilled roſe-water, with half a pound or a pint of white 
wine, which put all together during that time in a glaſs 

matraſs on warm aſhes, and ſtop well the veſſel, ſo that 

it ſhould breath no air. At the end of [twenty-four 
hours increaſe the fire ſo as to procure a diſtillation, by 

putting the matraſs in the 'balneum marie, and keep 
this liquor in bottles well ſtopped. 


ED 3X EVIL. 76 make cedrat anater.. hi, 
Have a dozen of-fine lemons, which ſplit into two 
parts. Take out all the kernels, and keep nothing but 


: ep 
the pulp wherein the juice is contained. Put them in a 


new glazed earthen pan. Boil one pound. of ſugar to 
the plume degree, then pour it in the pot over the le- 
mons. Set this on a good charcoal fire, and boil it 


again till the ſugar comes to the peart degree, and then 


118127 1 N 3 8 lie 27-3 7 486 
XXVII. To make: cedrat another quay. 


1. Squeeze the juice out of; thirteen lemons, which 
ſtrain through a cloth, and put them afide.—Then put 


two quarts and a half of water in a pan. In a piece of 
linen put three other lemons parted into quarters, which 
tie and ſuſpend fin the water, then boil them till the 
water has entirely extracted the taſte of the lemons, and 
take them out. b | £540 

2. In this water, thus prepared, put four pounds of 


ſugar, and make a ſyrup; which clarify according to art, 


with the white of an egg. When done, put in this ſyrup 
the juice of your thirteen lemons, and boil all together 
again to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup to the pearl degree, 

3. When you want to uſe it, put four or five ounces 
oſſugar in a quart of water and ftrain it through a jelly 
bag, then put in a table ſpoonful or more of your ſyrup, 
beat, cool, and drink it. „„ SAKE 


XXVII. Funiper-avater, 


Put two pounds of Juniper-berries with two ** | 
BA 0 


4 


* 
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of brandy in a ſtone bottle, which ſtop well, and place 
on hot aſhes to infuſe for twenty-four hours. Strain 
the liquor, and add one pound of ſugar, half an ounce 
of cinnamon, as much cloves, a preſerved half-peel of a 
whole lemon, and two pugils of aniſe-ſeed; Theſe be- 
ing put in the bottle, ſtop it well, and place it at two or 
three different times in a baker's oven, after the bread” 
is out, and when you may bear your hand flat in it 
without burning. | = ; 


XXIX. To make good hydromel ; othereviſe, metbeglin. 
Take honey and water equal quantities in weight. 
Boil them together and ſkim the honey. When done 
ſufficiently you may know by putting an egg in, which 
muſt ſwim on the top. Pour then the liquor in a caſk 
wherein there has been ſpirit of wine or good brandy 
well ſoaked with either, and ſtill wet with the ſpirit; and 
add two or three grains of ambergriſe. Stop well the 
caſk, and ſet it in the ſun during the dog-days. When 
it begins to ferment, unſtop the caſk tolet the ſcum out, 
which ariſes like that of new wine. Obſerve, during 
all that time not to ſtir the cafſk. When the firſt fire of 
the fermentation has ſubſided, ſtop the caſk again, and 
the hydromel is fit for keeping. - 
Note. Inſtead of the ſun, you may, in other ſeaſons, 
_— uſe of the top ofa baker's oven, a ſtove, or a hot 
houſe. _ hoy PTE Ts TOs 11 ee 


XXX. To make Eau d' Ange. 

1. Take half a pound of the beſt cinnamon, and fif- 
teen cloves, which pound into powder and put into a 
quart of water, with a nut-ſhell full of aniſe ſeed and 
infuſe for twenty-four hours, then boil on a charcoal 
fire, and ſtraan. n r 

2. If you want to make it ſtronger, 
it is cold, put what quantity you like of 
preportionable quantity of ſugar. - 


XXXI. Another Eau d Ange. 

Put a quart of roſe-water in a glaſs bottle with three 

ounces of benjamin, and half an ounce of ſtorax in 
powder, which incorporate all together for four or five 
hours on a ſlow fire. Decant the liquor by inclination, 
and add to this colatura fix grains of muſk, and as many 

of grey amber, | et LAS HOTOHEE IN 

1 XIXXII. An- 


ow may, after 
brandy, with a 
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XXX, Aber kau bg +1 be 

. Taberthree porno e ware e nds 2 
and two of melilot : flow ers; four ounces of - benjamin, wi 
and two of ſtorax; aloes, and antahim- citronumi, 1955 ih 
drachm of each; cinnamon cloves, of cach one; 
the bulk of a bean of calamus aromatica, with four grains to 
of muſk. Bruiſe coarſely what may be ſuſceptible of the 
mortar, and then put all the drugs together in a 
niſhed earthen pan, which ſet on a gentle fir res to bo 
moderately to the evaporation: of one third. 
rain iclear nets 5,7te, 14 

2. With the grounds you ume lozenges, 110 2 
little gum adragant to compact tem. — This ground i i 
uſed alſo in making muſk vinegar. - 


XXXIIL A light and delicate Roſſolis, known under the 
denomination of Populo. 

*. Boil three quarts of water, then let them cool a- 
gain. Add on e of ſpirit of wine, one of clarified 
fugar, half a glaſs of eſſential oil of cinnamon, N 
very little of mnſk and ambergriſmGQ. 

2, Obſerve the ſugar ſhould not be boiled 400 much 
in clarifying, for fear it ſhould cryſtalize when in the 
Roſfolis, an ' caufe clouds in it. Obſerve alſo to by 
the water firſt, as preſcribed before uſing it, to 

vent the corrupting of the liquor; which would i 
"7 be the caſe were you to employ it + wars age? 


| .-  XXXIV, drake water. 3 
3 Take half an ounce of Angelica, as much cinna- 
mon, a quarter part of cloves, the ſame quantity af 
mace, of coriander, and of green aniſe-ſeed, with half 
| an ounce of cedar wood. Bruiſe all theſe ingredients 
# 
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in a mortar, and ſet them to. infuſe for twelve hours, 
with two quarts of genuine brandy, ina matraſs or re. 
tort, Then diſtill the liquor by the ba/neum marie. 
2. Two or three ounces only of this eſſential ſpirit in 
two quarts of brandy, with the addition of a very ſmall 
* of muſk and A n will make a very 
agreeable liquor. | 


XXXVV. The neee eee to have it oy 

| . ready when wanted io put in cordials. cla 

i Put in a mortar and pulveriſe four grains of amber, ,,. 
two of muſk, and two — of ſugar, Wrap this 


powder 


E 


> 
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powder up in a paper, and cover it over with ſeveral 
others. With this powder you may perfume ſuch cor- 
dials as require it.-The doſe is a pugil, which taken 
with the point of a knife, you ſhake lightly in it. You 
may however increaſe or diminiſh this dote, according 
to your liking, 9 a 


5 XXXVI. To make Eau-de-Cete. 

To three quarts of boiled water, cooled again, put a 
gill of efſential ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed mixed into three pints 
1 of ſpirit of wine. Add one pint, or thereabouts, of 
- Il clarified. ſugar,—If you want your _ to beftronger, - 
vou needonily to increaſe, at will, the quantity of the 
u Wl fpirit of wine. 5 N 
| XXXVII. To make the compounded Eau“ clairette. 
the if Take fix pounds of the beſt and fineſt Kentiſh cherries 
12 et go 4 ound and without ſpots ; two of raſpberry ; 
„ Wl and the 
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| ſame quantity of currants, alſo very ri 
2 and ſound, — without ſtalks. Maſh the — — 5 


| fieve over a pan. To every one quart of that juice put 
one of brandy, with three quarters of a pound of ſu- 
uch W gar, ſeven or eight cloves, as many grains of white 
the pepper, a few leaves of mace, and a pugil of coriander, 
the whole coarſely bruiſed in a mortar.—Infuſe all theſe 
together, well ſtopped, for two or three days, ſhaking 
it now and then, to accelerate the diſſolution of the 
ſagar. Then ſtrain the liquor, firſt through the jelly- 
bag, next filter it through the paper, and bottle it to 
keep for uſe. | F | 


S244 XXXIX. The Cinnamon eater. | 
In three quarts of once boiled, and then cooledzgain, 
water, put half a pint of eſſential ſpirit of cinn a 
diſtilled like that of aniſe-feed. Add three pints of 
irit of wine, and one of clarified ſugar. Strainall 
ough the jelly-bag, &c. &c. IS Eo 


XL. W make a firong ee, r water, or t 
Put half a pint of eſſentia ſpirit ok aniſe-ſeed, into 
three quarts of the beſt genuine brandy, with one of 
boiled water. If you want it fweet, add dne pint of 
clarified ſugar. Strain all through the jelly - bag, ec. 


c. _— 
1 E. J NL 
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5 .a pound of apricot, ſtones, or both together if you will; 


- 4 
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242 8E C. RET S concerning Y 
- XLI. Jo make 1323 ' called. otherguiſe Eau · de- KL 


Pound three quarters of a pound of cherry, or half x. 


- Which put altogether, wood and kernels, -or-almonds, 
In a ſtone pitcher, with twelve quarts of brandy, - Add 
one drachm of cinnamon, a dozen of cloves, two pu- 
gils of coriander, and three pounds and a half of fu- 
gar: Let all theſe infuſe- together a reaſonable time. 
' W * taſty, and ready to ſtrain, add four 
- quarts of water that has been boiled and is cool again. 
. Then run it through the jelly-bag, and next through . 
.the:filtering paper; bottle and ſtop it to keep for uſe. 


XLII. To make good Hypoeras, both 3 
Y 1 , = 8 "PUT. - ſar: fe ee ee eu. 0 


EE = -& ws 2 „„ ue tt he <= e r i 
tad tt AoACy ooo» eo > oo + or ge cot ener 


r _ 
r 
a: . I 01S any” we St 


cluapter, Art. uv. This Hypacras. may keep for 2 Nu 
| TR Di 


= | XLII. To make good Roffolis. MI 


—— Ce ata — 
. 


| - pint of ſpirit of wine, Boil it one bubble or two only, 


1 l rn 3 .. JAI 4432 2&4 «S344 
1. Take two quarts, more or leſs, as you like; of 
the beſt wine, whether red or white. Put in one 

ound of the beſt double refined lamp ſugar, two juicy 
- lemons, ſeven or eight zeſts of Seville orange, with I* - 
the juice ſqueezed ont. of another of the ſame fort. j 

Add half a drachm of cinnamon bruiſed in a mortar, O. 


| four cloves broken into two parts, one or two leaves juice 


of mace, five or fix grains of white pepper bruiſed, half ries. 


1 of a cap/icum's pod, and one ounce of coriander bruiſed, grain 


Half a pint of genuine cow milk, half a golden pippin, N einn: 
or a whole one, peeled and cut in ſli ce. 
2. Stir well theſe ingredients together in your wine, I kerne 
« and let it reſt a reaſonable time, no leſs at leaſt, than well 
twenty-four hours. Then obtain the liquor through 
| the flannel bag, repeating the ſame till it comes clear. 
3. If you want to perfume that Hypocras, you muſt Idurin 
put in the bag when you run it, a little pugil of niuskFthe li 
aànd amber powder prepared, as mentioned in this t. 


4 emonth. without ſpoiling-. 


renn * 


Diſſolve one pound and a quarter of ſugar, in half 24 


to give an —_— skimming it. When done, . Pgy 
put it in a large:glaſs bottle, with-three pints of good pint o 
white wine; and à gill of orange · flower water. Musk Pottle 
: 2 it as uſual, and at your lik ing. Put ve 


XIIV. 4 780 


+ 
. 


ARTS TRADES. 4 


de- XLIV. An eſſence of: Hypocras, 'to-make this liquor ine 
#6 * We —flaztly, aud at will. 5 . 18 +. 61 

half 1. Put in à pint bottle one ounce of einnamen; a 
uz üttle more than half an ounce of cloves; and, on the 
ds, point of a knife, a little muſk and amber, prepared a 
Lad in Art. xxxv. Fill it half-way with ſpirit of wine, or 
pu · the beſt brandy; then ſtop it ſo that nothing can eva- 
ſu · | porate. ' Set all to infuſe for ſeven or eight days on 
me. warm aſhes; And, when it ſhall have waſted two 
our thirds, or thereabouts, preſerve carefully what ſhalt .. 
=; | remanto re 139 35; ty £952 
ugh] - 2. When you want to make Hypocras inſtantly, melt 
e. half- a- pound of lump ſugar ina quart of good wine: 
++ and, when perfectly diſſolved, let fall one drop or two 
vbite of the above prepared eſſence, in a clean glaſs decanter, 

im which pour directly the wine with the ſugar diſ- 

„ offfolved in it, then run it through the flannel bag. 
one Bottle it again, or drink it; the Hypocras will be found 
e n | 2 
ſort. 1700. $113k XLV. An exceeding goad Ratafia. n 
rtar, On a quart of good brandy, put half a pint of eherrx 
aves juice, as much of currants, and the ſame of raſpber- 
half Fries. Add a few-cloves, a pugil of white pepper in 
ied, grain, two of green -coriander, and a ſtick or two : 
ppin, einnamon. Then pound the: ſtones of the cherries, 

3! Jand put them in, wood and all together. Add a few 
vine, Nxernels of apricots, thirty or forty are ſufficient. Sto 
than well the pitcher, which muſt be a new one, after alt 
ough theſe ingredients are in, and let the whole infuſe a 
ear. couple of months in the ſhade; ſhaking twice or thrice 
muſt during that ſpace: of time, at the end of which you run 
mus the liquor through the flannel bag, and next through 
- tins the filtering paper, then bottle and ſtop it well for uſe. 
for a. Note. In increaſing in due proportion the quantity of - 
ze brandy, and the doſes of each of the ingredients 


2 reſeribed, you may make what quantity you like of. . 
af 2 as RU tr. 4h tt Dbpg te 7 y l 
1 ; . 4 . > * 


on, LI. 4 eſſeuce of ambergriſe. . | 
done, . Pound one drachm n „and put it on a, 
good pint of good ſpirit of wine, in a thick and green glaſs 
Musk ſpottle. Add to it half a drachm of muſk in bladder, 

t very ſmall. Set this bottle in the full South ſun, o n 
v. , duripg ze dogrdaye, * it off exery night. 


and 


2 * 


* 
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and during rainy weather. Stir and. ſha well the 
bottle, and its contents, two or three” times a-day 
when the fun ſtrikes on the bottle, that the ambef mf 
_ in — One mouy after, take off the 

from its expoſition, and the e eee 
Deeant, bottle, and ſtop it for uſe. þ 


cmd * 
* * - S#2) 2 
ra 197 1 4 
- — „. 


. _ * 


XI Vn. Another, and ſborter of mibting TY 
Put two grains of ambe 2 K nn 
in a matraſs with one gill 2 half of good 3 


Stop the matraſs well, and 'vink it in Arg in + hatne 
male; for two or three ie through a 
Warts ik and a dottet 6 keepfor — 15 


a x. put in any — of brandy, benjamin; ind 
forex ealamite, equal parts; a little cloves and mace, 
Eedarſely bruiſed... Set this a-digeſting 22 or fix 
days on warm aſhes. When the liquor is tinged of a 
fine * decant it gently from the reſidue in a Ker 
bott — 42 n e 


22 Ea Three of this ſmeNling water in a common 
; give tumbler of water, give it a very agreeable fra- 


7 4. Wirt the ground; or refidue, may make Jo- 
: eages, in ad#tng a little 


; XK. 4 receipt to. W of Roffolis, =vith 
_ | cas e 

NN Tate tub « ounces 2 87 4 depo acbiva 
Abe; as much cloves; be 8 Grinder 40 
Worth of green aniſe-ſted; half an ounce of gin M 
two drachms of mace; and two of Florentine ell . 
"Bivdiſe all, and put it to infuſe with three 5 7 


— 
"I 


_ 


; * 3 1 q 5 


Beſt brandy, ita matraſt with a 
ds the receiver, and bote weilen the W 4 
receiver, and the bot-head, with pa * 
1 Twelve hours after it has been a ay ſting, ing, dn th 
hx Bans by the heat of a 2 5 m marie, it 
E W about one = 125 pirit. - 
| - e receiver and 


3. Tou may adapt another e or the ſame 2. 
TA whe Told tate it, 2nd continue. to 
e before. vt will come wi de daß x 


. 


. 
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ee pert ps, ee peep heal 


om * A1 80 I's {7 7 x 


. "To male 4 ole after that of Terin. 28 
—＋ cub quarts 0 water, which boil alone, one 
nute or two; then put in four pounds of fine lump 2 
Er skim and clarify with the white of an e 
9775 up with a little coll water. Boil after war 
KIT up. bo the waſhings, à third, then ftram throug! 
belt 2 nd, when cold, Nr nb 
9 preſeribed in xlix. aud of 1 
7 222 og to it beſides a pint of ſpirit of 
wine, or, for want of it, of the beſt genuine French 
brandy, , in which you ſhall have put a cruſt of bread 
to take off a a. certain bitter taſte. After all this, 


bu 
2 he liguor with; a few drops of eſſence of mug 
.anda | 


wi oy . aten, is no more than 
N. How to make (Sl, is) Sharbat, 2 2 


ecies ¶ punch. 
vari of w 7 making marbat Some 


ke TT eng with 2 only, others with brandy; 


agam with arrack, and others with ſhrub. Some 
vil N it 201 with two af theſe ſpirits, and others 
WIE it with white wine. There are ſome who 
5 $, others c do not; and, among the acids, ſome 
uſe cg only, others lemons,” and others Seville 
3. ſome again Nu eeze 2 little of each of theſe 
ether in the ſame bowl of punch. 
It is the ſame with reſpect to ſharbat, the famous 
Perfian drink. The) make 3 it with the various the 
extracted from all the odoriferous flowers : and the 
doſe. is, one part of ſuch a ſyrup to ten parts of any ſpi- 
rituous liquor. —Or again, they make a weak Roſolis, 
with the zeſts of oranges and lemons boiled. toge- 
ther in water wit fugar.—Some, in ſhort, will make 
it with the eſſential ſpirit of musk 2 7 amber only, put 
in wune Waker with ſugar, Juſt as WE do! our punch, 


LIT. Ar" exceeding ne ener of Hypocras. 
1. Take ſix ounces: 87 6 cinnamon; two of ſantalum- 
eitrinum; one of galanga; one of cloves; two drachms 


white pepper; one er of grains of paradiſe. 2 
3 


„s sSEORE TS dn | 
| N, } 


namon and Jets one ounce only of white di&z 

and four whole grains of long - pepper. Pound, well all Fx 
together, and ſet it to infuſe for five or fix days in a ma- , 
traſs, along with half a pint of ſpirit of wine, on warm 
aſhes. Decant it next gently without diftnrbing the 
; grounds, which put in linen and ſqueeze it, to ge 
out all the liquor, which put again in the mmatirh, 
with twenty grains of ambergriſe, and fx of musk. 
Stop well the veſſel, and ſet it in a cool place for five 
or fix days more; then mix both liquors together, and 


2 


filter them. Ne es eof4 ps 
. When Ta want to make Hyfocras, diffolve half. 
Aa: pound of fine lump ſugar, in a quart of white Li, 
ban, or red claret, and let fall fifteen or fixteen dro 
of the above eſſence in it, then ſhake all well togethe, 
and you will have a moſt admirable liquor. To res- 
Jer it ſtill more agreeable, you may ſtrain it through a 
flannel bag, at the bottom of which you flrall/havep 
ſome pounded-almonds; ' f- NT TT 


Sg 


III. To make Vin-des-Dieun. 
Peel two large lemons, zud cut them in flices; do 
the ſame with two large Welden pi pins. Put alt k« 
- Joaking in à pan with a P nt of Fos  Burguny, thre 
quarters bf. 3. pourt of. Jump foggr 11, pawdel , fix 
+: Gloves, and, ale of of orange-f JE? Later. Cover 
" the pan, and keep 3 thiibfor two or fee dee this 
- ftrain the liquor through the flannel bag. : 
musk and amber it, like the Hypocras, if bu 


F 7 Tar work Io” 
Put a quart, of good Burgundy in an open pan, with 
one paund of ſugar, two leaves of mace, a little 10 
pepper, a dozen of cloves, two or three tops of roi of 
mary branches, and two bay-leaves. Place that in the , 
middle of a wheel - fire of blaſting charcoal. When the 
wine begins to 55 185 F * re to ver Ss? > 2 
paper, and thus let it kindle and blaze till it goes qut oi 
1 Riel This wine is drank quite bot'a and it is an admir· 
able drink, eſpecially when the weather is very cold. „ 


1 
* 


4 
- 
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ma 


You may 
wit.” 


Am a cask of new white-wine, DAE is to ſay, before 5 
. M has worked) introduce, by the ung-bole, * 8 


} 


on 
1 
1 


[ 


fops of elder-flowers dried up. 


Mm lufule IT 


of good lump ſugar, v 


ture. © 


fogar, and nine, if it be 


ARTS: end. TRADES. 2 
Let cheſe flowers hang 
5 a ſtring, and eight or ten days after take them out 
ain. You yur NR. a wine e will not differ 
* m | $3: b . ; 


L VI. E ERN 1 

twenty - four hours three ounces of cin- 

namon bruiſed in three pints of brandy. Strain it af 

terwards through à clean cloth, and add two ountes 
ith a pint of roſe water. N 

welbthe bottle and keep it. for ufſ. 5 


LVII. A violet water. e 

mfuſe e violets in cold brandy. When theſe 
have loſt their colour, take them out, and put in new 
ones. 1 this till you are ſatisfied with your tine- 
en you take the violets out, you muſt preſs 


them y; then fweeten that brand according to 
diſcret - and, if you chuſe you c d again a little 
orange-flowers for the ſake o ur. 


Lvm. To make a char aud avbiteH opotrks;: . 
To every one pint of claret, add eight ounces of 
ite wine; half a lemon, four 
N little cinnamom which fhould be double the 
bu tity of cloves ; three grains of pepper; four of co- 

ander; a little bit of ginger; and t almonds eut 
in bits —Let the whole be. bruiſed into a 0 


ut 
rs e wine poured; over. * eh 
LIX. - For the white Hypocras: 


a trough the flannel bag. 

- To made. the white Hypocras, | three — of white 3 
wine z one pound and a half of ſugar; one ounce of 
einnamon; twenty-three leaves of mace; two grains 
of whole pepper; with two lemons cut in ſlices. Then, 
when you ſtrain the liquor through the e fix. 
a h of musk in the pucked end of it. | 


; Bl > T male e Ban- de- Noizu- * 755 2 
Polk one pound of apricots” kernels, without 
reducing them into oil. Then bruiſe another pound 
of cherry. ſtones, wood and kernels all together. k Put 
all in, a pitcher of five. or fix gallons, in which you 
put only three and a 4 or four gallons | of . 


Ys: 


— —«ꝗX⁴4 oats. of 


ͤ— Rs 


CC — rr 


= 
— ts AA IS 


* 
* * — — ue an ann a” et hk ——_ 


whitening it. 


0 ” + - 


113 of cinnamon 


Ta e 


Hquor through the flannel bag. 
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eight . and | then Kain the 


* UN > 


1 


f. To make ra-. Fenopilets, Aa as it rome ; 


round of- hrence fanel, the g 
Put it in 1 ale 


Take one 
ge neweſt you can find. 

e ounce of go Uuoric 8 
brandy, and two of White wine. 
bath, two quarts of 
take; away as ſoon as 


cauſe they would undoubtedly hurt 


>. 1.2; every. one. Inter of this eſſence, | 
and tranſparent, acu jor o 
ſpirit 61 * 1 1e, with one of 


oF ; 2 5 


4 

e fand- 
; efſence, 1 5 yon muſt 

e white fumes be the 


to riſe, be. 
Le by 


Ab — 4. Few Sh 


| £ooled again, in which laſt, juſt penare mixing it wi LA: 


the other liquors, you muſt introduce 
of Rane ugar, or ſyrup. 


one Juart 


= this mixture in a 8 and 2434 ated 
A gon and; when the doſes: are thus introduced tage: 


ther, taſte the 


liquor, that 522 may judge w 


hether or 


not all are right, and be in time to add either ſome 


more eſſence of fennel, 
Se. Alf it taſte bitter or rather tart, 


which had boiled. 


or ſyrup of * or 


a may correct 
that defect by the addition of a little more cold water 


4. After this, bruiſe half a- pound of ſweet almonds, 
which put in another pan, with five or fix quarts of 
_ crude water, and boil well with it, then ftrain throu h 
"A flannel bag, in order to ſeaſon it as it were, by 
bes de ng and greaſing it. When, therefore, the 
bag degins to run clear, and all which was in it is 
almoſt gone, ſo that it only drops, change _ pan un- 


"ex it, put another clean one, and pour you 


tion, ſuch as mentioned in the above n wo 


over the ground of almonds which was 


Prepara- 
in The hos 7 
in. Should 


mis proceſs ſeem too troubleſome to you, you may at 


once mix the half 


pound of bruiſed almonds in your li- 


"001 and then throw it in the flannel bag, ſtraining, 


re-ſtraining 


it over and over again in that ſame 
b, bil at lat ft vans clear 3 to aſſt f even in which, 


you 


„ ts adds = toe he a os aidbotibe te: 


4 þ 1 * — 
A = co. a keine 


_ * 
* 4 he 
Ke >... # i Py ER, EY 


| 2 the mouth of 


nigh 
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15 Wh When you run \ it for the tat time, which cannot 
ore it runs 9 uite clear, obſerye to put à funnei. 

2. pitcher or bottle which receives it 

Seen e Vorder to retain the ſpirits which 


Jou ben hrs afterwards the 5 0 with. alittle 


der * musk and am ed as mentioned. 
| Ea, Ns 1 — e * * Tu» 


| 1 Aae en 7 


LXII. 75 * hypocras A . 1 
Take half a pint of white wine, and fix times as: 


much water which. bad boiled ;.add. the c of tw. 


lemons, and five or fix quarters; the Juice 


orange, twenty-four grains of cinamon; two or three 


cloyes,.one leaf of mace ; one 1512 or two, of bruiſed 


— ; four grains of who le pe Pepper vr bruiſed ; one- 
epin 


er of A. papnd. of golden in*lhes ;. 
a pound o Ie half of a Portugal orange* 
w. zeſts,. and a quarter of a pint of mk. Mi 
al well and, two hours after the infufioh,” ſtrain It 


a9 ugh-a flannel bag, and rfume it with a little pre- 
| pared oder of of pr and chef 5 


Some, however, . 
not like amber, content i thenilevcy with -- if 


rials ch the doſe eee 5 


5 
"A Ha 1 


0 EXIT: are ; ith noi Pers ve 


t to infu 
rache hours ate theſe i ents hare — 
E t together, ſet them TEE ” 
an an 
| ur n rough Kere 


_- So 5 


Add next 4 pint of genuine French brandy. hob 
any tartneſs be prevailing, add ſome honey or ſugar 
aceording to diſcretion. ' ut, if you chuſe to have it 
ſtronger, then you may add ſpirit” of wine till the taſte 
* come to the degree of ſtrength. you kt have 7 N 


v. Av adirable e f ür, =: 


ans ng movers 0 Ul — 510 
agar, or Jump ſugar; veriſed! Kee 
that matraſs on hot aſhes, turnin 2 whirling it 
round and flat ways, by means of che neck of the 
matraſs which you hold in your hands with a cloth, 
and ſtop it not. The effect is ſuch: the heat occaſions 
the vapours to riſe about the matraſs ; which by turn- 
ing and whirling it as afore-mentioned, 'makes the 
ſugar which is in it re- ſoak and imbibe them Again. 
Thie tion diffelves the 8 _ e it ron 

_ a ſort of oil. 
6 1 


IXVI. e 4 3 Siber ihe 3 of fire! | 


Take a lemon, which hollow and carve out inw 
faking out all the pulp as skilfully as poſſible. Then 
fill it up with ſugar-candy in 8 and ſuſpend ĩt 
in a very damp cellar, with a baſon under it. There 
will drop an exceeding 8 good oil, which is endowed 
with the moſt admirab ualities for conſumptive 


Frertht or them who are Nr with a N of ; 


thing. N 
Note. ry little of that 6t in ſiquors — to any one 
of them, to which it is added, a very flavour... 


IxVII. An admirable offence of red fu 2275 f 
1. Pulveriſe five pounds of the beſt 4000 ela, 


er royal, ſugar; which, when done, put along with +4 
eight onces . of brandy in a large matraſs, over a ſand 


bath. Difſtil ſome 71 of this firſt, on a ſlow fire to 
avoid burning the ſugar. Re- put the diſtilled liquor 
pver the ſugar again in the matraſs. Continue to diſs” 
till and pour the 2 5 again in the matraſs over the 
ſugar till the ſu comes red, which will happen at 
the ſeventh or eighth iteration or diſtillation. 5 
2. Now diſtil out all the brandy; and on the re⸗ 
maining ſugar pour common water, which diſtil alſo, 


then add ſome more, continuing ſo to do, till you have LU 


drawn. out all the tincture of the red ſugar. 
3. Take 


RW Wwe oe. 1 
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3. Take next all ' theſe red waters, and run them 


through the filtering paper, then diftil the phlegm en 


a gentle fire to ficcity (or dryneſs). Put again this 
diftitied phlegm on the reſidue, which place all to- 
gether in a cold cellar. You will find ſome red cryſ- 
tals which pick up, and when dry pulveriſe; then pour 
brandy over to diſſolve that powder. Thus you will 
Fave an admirable quinteſſence of ſugar, which has the 


virtue of preſerving the radical moiſtneſs of the inſide, 


and Sur Gealth.c. 25 30 fs „% gt arg 
Note. If you mix a little quantity of this precious 


quinteſſence in any liquor or cordial, it is a very fine 


addition to it. N 
ILXVIII. Another oil of ſugar, exceſſi ueſy gol. 
Cut off the end of a large lemon, of which ſqueeze” 
out the juice; then fill it with fine ſugar, and apply: 
to it again the cut-off piece. Put it in a clean glazed: 
ipkin, which place over a fire of charcoal. The- 
gar having thus boiled vera pound of an hour only, 
pit it in a bottle; it never will congeal, and that oil is 
good for the ſtomach, colds, eatarrhs, c. The odour» 
and taſte, are both exceſſively agreable. The doſe 
is one table ſpoonful at a time. FEA £6 3s 


LXIx. How: to extra# the eſſential oil from any flowers: 


Take any flowers you like, which ftratify with com- 
mon ſea falt in a clean earthen” glazed pot. When 
thus filled to the top, cover it well; and carry it to the 
cellar. Forty days afterwards put a crape over a pan, 
and 1 all on it to ſtrain the eſſence from the 
flowers by preſſure. Bottle that eſſence and expoſe it 


for four or five weeks in the ſun, and dew of the even- 


ing, to purify. One fingle drop of that eſſence is enough 
to ſeent a whole quart of liquor 


LXX. Eſence of jeſſamine, roſes'and othzr floayers, + 
1 Take os $2 good . and freſh- gathered 
Pick all the leaves, which expand in the ſhade on paper. 
For two or three days, during which you are to leave 
them there, aſperſe them once or twice a day, morn=-- 


ing and evening, with roſe- water ſtirring them each 


time, that the roſe-water may imbibe and penetrate 
the better the leaves of theſe flowers. 


L. 6- 2-Wben 
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2. When this has been p e in a 
waſs; or : varniſhed ' veſſel; Pick 2 e 
vou can, and place in the corner of a ſt le plunged 
m he hoteſt harſe - dung, which renew three times, 
that is, every five days. A coy age after 8 


the veſſel in @ Balten marie 3 bolt- head to it 
aud a receiver, and lute all wel Diſtil the water, on 
which r will obſerve the eſſence ſwimming. This 
vide by means of a wick, or EROS Paper Ba 
Bee eſſence i 7 a gals phial well hopped. pt 


LXXI. To drew an a from je 
flowers. ; 
Soke fome ſweet almonds in cold ain; which re- 
new ten times in the ſpace of two days; at the end of 
which, peel them and make one bed at the bottom of 
a veſſel; next to this bed, make another of flowers; 
h thus centinue to make _firgta ſuper Arais'with-your 

almonds and flowers, till the pot is full. Renew. an 
2 the flowers till you can judge that the Sola 
are 715 rfectly impregnated with the odour and 2 

| flowers, then extract the oil by the proſe, - 


LXXII. To dra do the effential oil of roſes. TY; 
Pound in a mortar thirty pounds of leaves of 
With three pounds of common decrepitated falt; — 


ut all in a pot well luted, which ſet in a cool pla ce. 


ifteen or eighteen da _ after, moiſten well this mattes 
with common water, ftirring it with-a ſtick. till reduced 
into a pap. Then put it in an alembick with its re. 
frigerator. Make à pretty ſmart fire which will ſe 
firſt the 4 but —1 will come the ©, A of 
congealin y cold and liquifying again eat. One 
or two — of that oil gives more ſmell a l 
times than | The diſtilled water from the ſame roſes 


. LIXXII. The. oil e cinnamon. 
us firſt the cinnamon coarſely in a — and 
it a-ſoaking in water, in which, add a little poun: 
tartar, with a table ſpoonful, or two, of honey. Bight 


or ten days after, place the xeſſel on a 4 — nt ol o 


and you. wy: obtain by. e 
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„ M1, d: LX XV: Aa efſens 14 
Diſſbire, over the hoes on . 2 pound of 
fugar-in a — of a 15 of common Water. After 
having # from the evaporation of 
all the water; 7 take it off fire, and fling 
two good handfulls of jeſſamine flowers in Fee! Cover 
Weft. 92 yd hours + ſtrain. 75 
eſſen ee, is of an exceſſive agree 
odour. ang b doſe i is one grep only, or ae r 


| EXXV. Eſence if Ambergriſe.. © 08 
Set tœinfuſe, half a dozen of le err 
half pints of 3 of wine, and ſet _ thus in a cold” 


place far two-di ys, in a veſſel well ſtop 
— —— take off "he peels, which A LT a 
many freſh ones. nt ir ſtead, Which 
ret 1 erent times. When [ee take off. 
laſt peels, - Ering three grains of kurt 0 reriſe_ and 
we of mile, Week was with the fi ber mo / 17 
r i ag A am 8 
I Aon wilt 2 ſome ground at W 4 
of the Iz , decant the clear part from iti in a bottle, 
and 2 for uſe. 
Note. This * walt be *. with the age 
G ann fort b 1 
8 Lane Tea 
re I, ounces 0 2. * 
Sew che fowl up again, an Þ ro it in A 51 which. 
_— carefully. with its lid and lute a round with. 
x this . REP e bread goes 
ng with Ro Then yncaver it, and 


gh of 
A rough. RL grea 5 ve for 


ed ener ſe ta the re 
K &þ 25 Ith e + The s ive, is 72 
ge table poonfulls earl; in e warn ing, 


as much n ed or four 10 


I. Virgii ilk. 
1. Take one ounce and a half 0 benjamin; 7 * 


| eaſtern white bal All-in- | 
ER 5 8 | 


„„ sf ETS , 


wine which our over. Put this in over hot 
aſhes till the pirit of wine Appears of ane Ted'col eiern, 


ſp 
ci 
- then it is done. al 
4. To uſe it put omy to or three drops of ĩt in half w 
fa 
L 
7 


2 glaſs tumbler: of water, and itinftantly turns as White 


As. milk. - 
3. Exteriourly uſed, it whitens the” ſkitr if ybu wall 
rourſelf* with it, it has likewiſe the ſame effect upon 


teeth by rinſing the mouth and them with it. 
Interiourly taken, it cures the heats: burning of the by 
extinctien of voice. | bo 
LXXVIII. How 70 mak the Hipdoteques! e W. 
th 


To every quart. of water you want to employ, put 
one quarer of a_pound of War, wh ich boil and ſkim af 
carefully. Then: add a few rea a little cinnamon, W 
and ſome lemon zeſts, which boil all together four or Wi 
five minutes longer; and ftrain it through a cloth. To is 
colour it, you may put half a pint of good red wine to w] 
each quart of water you have employed; and, to give: i cv 
ge on le. Piguant, you may, again add a little mags ba 
ou like. | 
! LXXIX. An exceeding good ptiſan. L. 
Boil well, in fix quarts of water, one re of Ho | 
quorice root; to which you may add one handful or : 
two of coriander. ſeed, and a few cloves. Two or three of 
hours after this infuſion, ſtrain the liquor thropgh a po 
cleth; and keep it to make ptifan, when you wand it, by. W as 
g a diſcretionable quantity of it into ſome com- bo 


mon water with a few lemon Peels to ire a Pointe! in 
The e may ſerve twice. |. 
40 a 

LXXX. How to colour any ſort of lier,” I tw 


Nite into a coarſe powder ſome fantalum * — ver 
which put into a bottle with a diſeretionable quantity. pri 
of ſpirit of wine poured over it. In five or fix hours 28 
time the tincture will be very high; therefore it will. I &h 

- fit to give a; colour to any liquor you chufe, {Hb for 
ouring ſome of it into the liquor, and N it | 
Fou find it ãs coloured to 1p ing. fur 


; | 
LXXXI. A ladies fine rouge, not at al bartfubas 4 * wh 
f like - aitber rouges, wherein there akways enters a anc 
| 1 of lead or quick fil ver. | anc 
The above orenaratich of ſantalum rubrum, modified ove 
. water to: take off the Arength e of the wit 


tba is 4 Che 


+ <2. Wo Wy. I 
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ſpirit of wine and an addition of 9 5 
* a little 8 and 2 of a filbe — 

um, per quarter of a pint ot liquor, ma — 
with 13 8 ——_— _- e W 


r N In: a - Ti 4, F "> 


— coat ras. the odour to them you:touch ater 
having rubbed your hands with it. 


LXXXIn. The receipt of the Eau-imperial, „ 
ö avater: 

x. Set. a-drying in:the ſun for a-fortnight, the rinds 
of twenty-four oranges. Then pound à quarter of 4 
pound of nutmegs, the ſame quantity of cinnamon 
as much cloves. Put all together a-ſoaking in. a large 
bottle with roſe water, and expoſe it for ſeventeen days 
in the ſan. -- 

2. At the end of that term pound one hound of roſe, 
leaves which has been gathered two days before, wi 
two handfuls of ſweet joram, two pounds. of 1 la- 
render, two handfuls of roſemary, two pounds of y- 
prus, two handfuls of hyſop, as much wild roſes and 


as much betony. Put all theſe together by them 


ſelves in a bottſe well ſtopped, and place it in the ſun. 
for two days; then having poured. ſome roſe waten 
++ them, ſet” them again three n longer in . 


3. When all this: is dime, have an alembie ready i in 
which make a bed of one pound of roſes, and 9 it 
another bed of one half of your aromates 
another bed of one pound of violets of — 
over it a bed of the other half part of your 2 
with a ſcruple of muſk, and as much of am — 
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4 > water is entirely ld, I 1 2 EPI 
edel, and having unluted them, put on r e 
of roſe water. — the veſſels again, an this. 
water as you did the firſt, it will be far — erior to it. 
Unlute again and put vinegar in the ic over che 
fame —— and diſtil it hkewiſe as you did the pre- 

waters. That vinegar will have great virtues, 
. ang eHecisliy that of preſerving 22 againſt 3 
el t r and Pettilential — 


rann. The receipt of the ſyrup o orgeat of Mont 


x. Take a pound — which you-ſoak in- water; | 
do” having peeled it grain, .make a of it 
in a bit of inen. Pu this not in a pot over the fire 
with about a quart of water. After having boild it 
gently three or four hours, put into the, Water one 

* of ſweet almonds, which mix and dilute well in 

; Then take off the knot of barley,, which yow 
d like the almonds and mix like them in the 


_ — all together through a piece of linen; 
: ounds well. and pour all the water 


again, weich — fog all together 4 and — 5 again, 


; ger water will look very thick. Put one pound of 


- Jump ſugar in powder, to that liquor and boil it into a 
F; 4 * a ace br 55g You will. Know t that the 
up is done to its oe Bars degree if, letting one drop fall 


on back of your hand, It remains in the form of 


rl. Then Ude it off from the fire, and when cold, 
tze it what flavour you chuſe whether amber, musk 
ä Ir other odour. Such is the Iyrup of orgeat, which 
you bottle and keep for uſe. 
5 + To make the draught which, in coffee houſes or 
other places of refreſhment, is called orgeat,. put at the 
battom of a decanter half àn ounce, or one ounce, of 
en fyru p and pur common water over it, they. ſhake 
the decanter well to mix the water and the i - 
1. It is ſit for drinking directly. In the 77 
Fou may cool. it, if you chuſe, in à pailful of ice and 
water, and you may add fyrup, or Water, 32 
mixture, . as it wa WIR ON 
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put for every. large handful of ſu 


vid der ay uſual. 
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| 4p 4 rec ts make ax init of coffee. *. 
Pa antit — — 
ong their gats, which put into a pan to 

over the fire till they begin to blacken. Then 
take alittle honey * [th the point of a knife and put it 
2 * the beans turning them well with it, tili-ſoaked 
n the beans, repeati TIT 


from the fie, and while they are - burning bot | 


ounce of ca- mundata, with which imbibe them well in 
ſtirring and ſhaking them in the a 16s you 
can, and ther are dane. 

48 Theſe if you grind in the mill and make coffee ob, 
1 the ather, it will have the ſame taſte 
— 1 as the true Moca-coffee, ſo as nat to be diſ- 

ue a 4 25 it by the greateſt connoiſſeurs. 
is coffee may be drank cither thick ar clear, 


LXXXVI. Another Way. 
Take a quart of Tye, which clean ind 3 — the 


| beans, in A pan till of a fine brown, then grind it. 


To ' pſe it, mix it half and half with the true coffee and 
mate it 22 Aſual. by putting it in bailing wake, and 
letting it doit nue minutes. 
"Note. This coffee is much aſcd among the peo people of 
quality ho prefer it to the pure and — e 
ngthen hay wry e ur en 24 night 


n Dire 

LXXXVII. Airechn: for proparing u er coffee. | 

. True coffee muſt be torrified- (vulgarly roaſted) 
in an iron pan, or in a glazed earthen pan, over à clear 
charcoal fire without flames. Turn it with z'wooden 
ſtick while it is on the fire, to make each grain take 
the roaſt more regularly and equally; and ſhake 
it now and then by . it up from the pan into the 


air, and in ua Tae It ĩs well and ſufficiently 
a 


* dark brown, or the colour of 
K :7? 


2. There is a” much better methech of roafing: it 


| which is infinitly leſs troubleſome and' — nw road. 


by which coffee is exceſſively well and 
It is by means of a certain iron Sg 
form of a ladies muft-box, with «handle atone ond, 


5s 7SECRETS. comerting. 


an iron pegg at the other, and à latch-door in "the 


middle. By this door you introduce the coffee, which 
22 in by means of the latch. Then proping 
t on the top of a chaffendiſh made on purpoſe, in 
which there is à charcoal fire, yd roaſt the coffee b 

turning the drum over it with the above - mentioned 
handle; and thus the coffee roaſts in the moſt regular 
77 / SET L335 ALE 5g, 3 733507 
3. When the coffee is roaſted, you grind it, in ſmall 
mills which are made purpoſely fer it, and the powder 
you: keep cloſely confmed in a leather bag, ar better 
Kill, in thoſe leaden boxes of Germany with a ſcrew- 
ing lid. However it is ſtill much preferable to grind 
no more at a time than what one wants /to-uſe at 
OBE. 142 t 21417 $193 | . by 


4. The liquor of coffee is made by putting one 


ounce of that powder to three quarters of a pint of 
boiling water to make three full diſhes, or four ſmal 


ones of coffee. And, after an infuſion of five or ten 


minutes, during which it is kept boiling, the coffee d 
fit for drinking. , * 


5. Obſerve that the ſtrength of the powder ovcaſions - 
an efferverſence in the water when you put it in boi. 


ing; therefore to avoid that inconveniency which 
would Procure/the loſs of the moſt ſpirituous: part 
Te coffee, you muſt take the water from off the 
and pour ſome into a cup firſt, before putting t! 
oder into it, then ſtir with a long handled box 
oon, the powder in the Wie, vale ng to touch the 
bottom of the coffee pot, which would immediately 
make it rife and run over. If however, it ſhould mau- 
ger all your cares, you then: ſtop it by * on it the 
(water which you ſpared on purpoſe for it in the cup 
from the beginning. Then, bringing it to the fire 


again, ; way it boil gently, as we ſaid before, the 


value of five of ten minute. 


6 There are nice le who, not content with this 


1 way of preparing the liquor of coffee, make the 


Howing: additions to it. Pirſt, they 


ue it clear 
from its ground into a ſilver, or other coffee pot; and, 5 
taking red-hot tongs from the fire, melt: between them. 


over the liquor of coffee, two or three large nobs of 


ſugar, which drop from the tongs into it; then they 
Extinguiſh the. tongs themſelves in-it afterwards. This 


emen an , gives it, it muſt be canfeiſed, ap.admirabk 
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favour and moſt agreeable taſte. Some:put ſuperad- 
ditionally to it again one ſpoonful of the moſt perfect 
diſtilled roſe-water. This laſt is exceſively good: for 
head-akes, if; while" bet filling N with it 
and putting a tea fpoonful of roſe-water, you ſet your- 
ſelf a- breathing the fumes: and, in order to breath 
them more perfectly, throwing an handkerchief over 
your head; and letting drop over the cup, bring it 
round again to you, while you keep your noſe oer 
Thus you prevent the evaporation of the fumes, a 
gather them all yourſelf. There is not ſo ſtrong a 
head-ake which can reſiſt this operation. 
LXXXVIII. Directiont for the þ werkey mg of ten. 
Me ſhould not have offered 10 Teak ere of the 
method of preparing the liquor of tea in a nation 


wherein the ladies make it one their chief talent and 
moſt delightful paſt · time and amuſement; and where 


it is fo generally uſed, and become in ſome meaſure, 
ſo neceffary an evil, that ſuch people might be found 


amongſt the lower claſs as would rather renounce one 


meal than go without their tea even in the afternoon. 


But we have to mention two different methods of pre- 


paring that liquor, after the Japaneſe faſhion; whence 


the beſt tea comes, which, to ſay but little of them. 

juſtice do them, may be ſaid to have right to cam 

Pteferenet over the Engliſn method; tliè one for its 
upertority in point of favour; the other for its ad- 


vantage in point of æconomy. 


+ LE» le. * 
1. The firſt method is to put in a baſon whatever 


quantity of tea you like: then, pour boiling water over 
it: and, after having covered it a reaſonable time, drink 
it out of that very ſame baſon, without ever adding 


any freſh water to the tea which remains at the 


bottom. 


2 The ſecond is practiſed by the economiſts, Who, . 
in order to ſpare the quantity without lofing any of 


the flavour, reduce the tea into an impalpable powder. 
This powder being put in the. boiling water, . 
rates with it in ſuch' a manner that it ſeems as if it 


tinged it only, ſince nothi bfides at the bottom. 
By this means it is evident that a much ſmaller quan- 


tity is required of this impalpable powder than of the 


leaves themſelves: therefore that one pound mut. = 
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K Pr rod wats, 
A the r * 8. | 
abouts, Nl to ny, before thi Lies 


10 


to harden u green rind. Cut 
throw 8 green Had: Lot throw 5 hn 


you-do it, Rat. nut Sat into a pail bf cold water, 
its blackening. When all are ready 
or five minutes, and throw the firſt water away — | 
it is bitter. Put freſh water which boil again and 
throw away as the firſt, and repeat this operation, a 
oy and 796 _ if required, to take off. all the 


— ̃ — —— — 


＋ e l Nabe have böiled in their laſt water, take 

** out and throw them into cold water | for fear 

they ſhould turn black ſtill, err, this water change 

— — into another, cold likewiſe, in which o 

ns & and. pr 2 by « bang ew you take ** om 
pretling t tween your fingers 

purge. | from all the bitter water they "_ 


lend 3. Now A as wid faal, in EXITS 
ons peels e only, n 
them all out after a few minutes ee P then . 
pn the nuts — 22 —— e leave to TS in the 

" Sone a few | wa in the'ſyrup 3 W 
ſhould be very ſparing in doing on as. = ne 
might tinge 12 in black. 


— þ 3 5 
—— ray rok, of the 
Boy leaves of orange · lers well picked. When 


| thefe are deadened and ſbſtened by this boiling, take 
them out with à em He them to Som, 
| 3 * 
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aſyrup ;. put the paſte and ſpirit i 
two or three minutes. af take i out 3nd Ine, it | 


ens TV. Arie jp fie” 


„. }}at paſte to the: ſyrup; cont 
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out of two lemons, more or leſs according to your 


ccc IIISIInS ISS Qt opp 
2. In the juice, which —— Ne from theſe flowers 
by pounding, difſplve one. r, and put the 


paſte in. Stir it alittle, ba t 5 l, - and}: hape it 
afterwards! to 277 in | 


WP; 214 III. Lie , Saint: amine. 1 9 — 
Have one quarter of a pound of jeſsamine flow 
— 3 2 Boil 3 in, water till ſoftened, 
an ave given their odour to it. it ta the 
Er nk. Which drain, and pound aft 1 e 
marble mortar. Put ſugar in the 4 rater, Fun and 5115 io 

boi 8 for 


3 1575 


Boll one pound and a half of ſugar "Te a talks. | Put 


| in three pounds of apricots, deterged of their ſkin, and 


pounded in a marble mortar, etc. Then proceed as 


above for the reſt, "ba AT. to uſe dhe * 


n you can find. 


7 * Wo £4, © 7 4 % 4 
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Fr 1. Weigh i tow pede of currants, which put into a 


an with one of clarified ſugar. Skim them while on 


fire, and after they ſhall haye boiled a while, drain 
them ona ſieve, then Krain them. A. AI 


2. Now put this liquor again in the pan and bol it, 


adding more ſugar in powder, till conſumed and waſted 


to the conſiſtence of a . r 1 mes 2 in 


e 15 * 


* 1 y - SD. 
- * 4 # . * 3 100 


„1 verjun e., 


Chuſe verjus half # 7 cure it R all Hen and | 
| put it in a pan on the re 


with a pint of water to every 
three pounds of fruit. After five minutes boiling take 
it out and drain it. Squeeze it through a' fieve, then 
waſte it to thickneſs for a paſte. ' Now boil as many 


pounds of pulveriſed lump ſugar, to a ſyrup as there 


are of fruit. When done, ba the ſire, and add the 
uing to concoct all toge · 
for a while. Then wire the paſte 


ther on that ey” 
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as ſoon as it is come to a proper conſiſtence, what 


ſhape and form you like. 


n £ 
As 77S i 1: * 


VII. How to make ſyrups wwith all forts of flowers, which 


ſhall be poſſeſſed of all their ates flavour and ſrat rancy. 


. Heat in a pan about half a pint of water, then put 
in it ſugar in the proportion to the quantity of flowers: - 
you may have; boil, ſkim and thicken, it to a proper 
.confiſtence, When done put your flowers in a glazed 
veſſel, and cover it over with a linen, thro' which pour- 
ing the ſyrup, you ſtrain this upon the flowers. "Theſe 
being thereby quite deadened, put all together again 
in the, ſame piece of linen, and ſtrain it again in anos 
ther veſſel ſqueezing well the flowers. Then bottle _ 
this ſyrup, and keep it for uſe. well ſtopped. When 
ever you want to give the flavour of thoſe flowers to 
any liquor, you ſweeten it with this, ſyruz. To every : 
four ounces of flowers, the quantity of ſugar requiſite 
to make that ſyrup is generally one pound and à half. 
Obſerve that all flowers . whatever. muſt be well 
picked of all their cups, ſtaminas, c. and nothing but 
their leaves ought to be made uſe of, .. *- . - 


1 ' 1 VIII. Ra 5 Grup... 3 o 8 "PER 

Maſh the raſpberries, Ad Ne them with 2 no- 
derate addition of water, then ſtraĩn them to divide the 
thick from the clear part. To every quart of this clear 
liquor put one pound of lump ſugar pulveriſed, and boil 
2 r on the fire in the preſerving pan. Skim 
and clarify carefully the ſugar, according to art with 
the white of an 885 beaten in water. When the ſyrup is 
come to its right degree, (which yqu may know if, by 
throwing a drop of it in à glaſs of water, the drop ſinks 
whole to the bottom, and fixes it{elf there, without 


„ 


* 


running out along with the water, when you throw 


this away) take it off from the fire, and let it cool 
E © > 02 SO IAN 2 25 00, 208 


IX. Apricot-ſyrup. _* 


Cut in fmall bits ſix pounds of very ripe apricots, 
which boil afterwards in a gallon. of water till they are 
All. reduced, almoſt to a, pulp. Let them. cool, then 
. Jqueeze them through a fieve. Now. ſtrain again; this 


liquor through thejelly-bag, and put it in the preſerv- 
ing pan on 9 ſt | four pounds of ſugar. Skim, 


-— 
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clarify, and boil the whole to a ſyrup, h 
thew-g) reed in a glaſs of water) and, es « K 
ene * 2 


X. The verjus 

Have Derjus in grapes, Which bed of its ſtalks, 

and pound in' a marble mortar. Strain it through a 

ſieve firſt, then through a jelly-bag to get it finer. ' To 

two quarts of this juice, which pu put into 4 preſerving 
an 


pan, add four ponnds of ſugar, boll it according 

to art to a fyrup. | 

. 4 gineral miner, maki "+ oF =-- hg 
200 forts of ruits, 755 currantir. 


Pick 2 ter 97120 15 of all their ſtalks, and 
queeze them rough a fieve in a commodious veſſel. 
this veſſel to he cellar placing it on a ſtool, or 
7. pended fhelf from mores ; and, after that 
juice ſhall have worked three of or fur days, ſtrain it 
3 a ſieve in another veſſel, then 1 the flan- 
nel * to get it as clear as poſſible. | 
ow for every two quarts of ſuch lquor, have 
four pounds of ſugar, which put in a preſerving pan, and 
melt over the fire, with 11 little common water to help 
the diſſblution of it it thus to the confiftence of 
TR; without however burning it; . when at 


that r 288 the holes of the fkimmer 
os he era rr 7 i 


which yon muff bofl 25 fo a per» 
4þ according tot to'the afor P trials.—Al 
bottle it * 


Note. All forts of rack} ſuch as cherties, rafpber- 
"ries, and others, may be made in the fame manner, 
with this difference only, that they are not to'be put to 
work in the celtar, bat oyed directly as ſoon as 
the juice is ſqueezed ont of 


XII. To make liquid bee en ; 

Pick four pounds of cufrants, and clear them of 
their ſtalks. Fut aſide two pounds and a haf of them 
in a diſh, and ſqueeze the othiet one and a half 
remaining. Now, in a prefer 
pounds of ſugar ; and, When co 
oy two' pounds aud s hat df whole © 


"4 
+ 
1 0 
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with one pound and a half of juice of the Mes which 
boil all together to perfection. 


XIII. To make the fame awith . 

Have two pounds of the fineſt cherries, from which 
take off both tail and ſtones. Preſs out the juice of 
them, and put it in a preſerving pan, with a pint of wa- 
ter, and four pounds of ſugar... Boil all together to 
thickneſs, then add ſix —— pounds of the fineſt cher- 
ries, from which the tails only, and not the ſtones, have 
been picked. Boil all to a ſyrup, and when this ſtands 
the trial of the glaſs of water, as mentioned above, all i is 
done, and fit for potting. . * e 


* _— 


XIV. Amther. way to preſerae cherries, with ar Rvithout 


put eight pounds of — og either with or without 
their ſtones, in an earthen pan over a very, moderate 
charcoal fire, to evaporate their ſuperfluous; moiſtneſs; 
which to obtain, you keep anceſſanily ſtirring, taking 
care to avoid maſhing them. Then add, four pounds 
of Jump ſugar pulveriſed, in which continue to ſtir the 
cherxies, and boil all ſo chat the bubbles ſhould cover the 


fruit, and that the ſyrup” might hereby be ſkimmed till 


done to perfection, which you know when a drop of it 
put on à plate runs with , aun e ; then 


the ren are fit to pot. 


4 XV. 7 2. make the lig:tid e Jam. | 
£ "Boil to -a ſtrong ſyrup, four pounds of ſugar. . 


done, take the pan out of the fire, and put in four 
ponnds of raſpberties well: picked, and not maſhed in 
the leaſt. Put them in gently at firſt; and with a very 

-particular dare, for fear of ſqueezing thein; for, when 
the heat of the fyrup has Once feized them, they are 
are not ſo apt afterwards to break. Stir them there- 
fore a little in the ſugar, and when they have thrown in 
their juice, put them again on the fire, to compleat 
and perſect . — of 3 Hrup, accordingto rules 


2 "wa hos N © bi f ; 
| KI. be verjus. ia: N 

I. Open four pounds of verjus in grapes, with 2 
penknife.; and, with the ſame, pick out all the ſtones. 
* brow theie grain, as Lyon do them, into a bowl of 


clean 


N n = x 3 
% 
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clean and freſh water. When all is done, take them 
out again with a ſkimmer, and put them a-draining iy 
a ſieve, whence throw them next into a pan of 8 
water. | 

2. While this is in the water, let it not boil but only 
fimmer; and, when the verjus begins to ſwim on the 
top of the water, take it off directly from the fire, and 
cover it with a cloth to cool gently, while you diſſolve, 
"boil, and clarify four pounds of ſugar to a ſyrup. 

3. Alittle while before the ſyrup is ready, ſet your 
verjus a-draining in a fieve, then throw it in the ſu. 


gar, when this is done to the proper degree. Conti. 


nue to keep np a gentle and regular fire, till you ſee 

the verjus taking a good green: and, when that is the 

caſe, give it a good briſk fire, and finiſh it quickly, elfe 

it would firſt turn black, and then yellow.—Take care 

alſo not to do the ſyrup too much, for it would be 

-apt to candy. | | | 
| XVII. The ſame with pcarder ſugar, 


1. If you want to do the fame with powder ſugar, 


after the wverjus is picked, and the ſtones taken out 
as before, it muſt not be thrown in the cold water, but 
in a dry preſerving pan only, not to loſe the juice which 
comes out of it: when cut. | | 
2. Then to every one pound of verjus, add another 
of ſugar, ſuch as we mentioned, you powder this over 
the verjus which is in the Pan and ſet alt on a gentle 
fire, on which it can only ſimmer and not boil, This 
will make it come very fine and green, when you muſt, 
as in the preceding receipt, be -very expeditious in fi- 
niſhing it, for the ſame reaſons therein mentioned al- 


ready. | 
985 XVIII. Peeled verjus. 


Peęled werjus is made as follows. Chuſe ſome fine 


ripe verjus, which peel carefully with the point of a 
penknife and ftone, then throw into a dry bowl, to 
preſerve the juice. Then diſſolve, boil and clarify, ac- 
cording to art, as many pounds of ſugar as you have of 
fruit, in which, when done to the conſiſtence of a ſy- 
rup, throw in the werjus from the bowl. Stir and 
boil it gently, till it turns green, and finiſh it with 
ſpeed, Let it cool; and put it in very dry pots. 


' XIX. To preſerve March, Zouble or fingle, violets. 
Have .one pound of violets, gathered on the on 
* ay, 


ws 
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day, before the riſing of the ſun; and pick them well 
of all their tails and green which is about them. Then 
make a ſyrup with two pounds and a half of ſugar cla- 
rified, c. In this ſyrup, while boiling, throw the 
violets and plunge them all well under the'rifing bubbles 
of the ſugar. Let them not boil more however than 
five or fix minutes, for fear they ſhould loſe their co 
lour. And by this method they are done to perfection 
for them who want a liquid preſerve. But whoever 
wants a dry preſerve of the ſame, muſt attend to the 
following preſcription. 85 1 
XX. To mate a dry preſerve of the ſame wiolets, 

When you want to make a dry preſerve of March- 
violets, whether double or ſingle, you muſt, as ſoon 
as they are come to the degree we juſt now mentioned 
to make them liquid, take them out immediately from 
the fire, and, while the fugar is ſtill boiling, take the 
wolets out of it with a ſkimmer, and put them a-drain- 
ing in a fieve, calendar, or table-cloth, till they are 
cold. Then put them in another pan over a very. flow 
charcoal fire, ſtirring them inceſſantly with your hand, 
for the ſpace of two hours, or thereabouts, and pow-. 
dering over them, at diſtances of times, ſome of the. 
fineſt royal loaf ſugar, in fmall quantities at a time, in 
order to dry and candy them. : 


XXI. Another way to make them liquid. | 

If you want to make the beſt uſe of the ſame clarified 

ſugar, which ferved to make dry preſerved violets, you 

may do it by putting half a pound, or thereabouts, of 

theſe lowers in the ſame ſyrup then boiling on the fire, 

and there let them ſoak and lye for five or fiv minutes, 
they will then be liquid as in Art. xix. 


XXIF. To preſerve apricots, when neither too ripe nor too 
| 7 een. a | 

Chuſe a quantity of Seicots, juſt turned, but not 
ripe, and the fruit of which has ſtill all its hardneſs and 
greenneſs. Take out the ſtones, by means of a-ſmall- 
bladed knife, or ſtick, which introduce at the point of 
the apricot, till you feel the ſtone, and then puſh to 
make it come out at the tail. When you have thus 
prepared four pounds of them, (weighed after ſtoning) 
have a large and wide pan = boiling water on the fire, 
- 2 b IR 
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in which throw them in order to blanch them, tak- 
ing great care that they ſhould not ſpot in the water, 


When blanched, take them out with a ſkimmer, and 
ſet them a-draining on a ſieve. Then boil and clarify 


four pounds of ſugar, and make it into a ſyrup. 


When done, take it out, and put in your apricots 
ſoftly, one by one. Then ſet them again on the fire, 
and give them two or three bubbles. As ſoon as after 
which, take the pan from the fire, and let them cool. 
By this means they throw off their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs 
and take the ſugar. A certain while after, that is, 
when cold, take them from the ſugar with a ſkimmer, 
and ſet them . a-draining, while you put the ſyrup on 
the fire to boil. When drained, put them again into 
the. boiling ſyrup, and give them five or ſix bubbles 
more, after which let them reſt -two or three hours in 
the ſyrup as they are, or even till the next day if you 
like it, at the end of which term you muſt put them 
again on the fire, and-finiſh them. They will be what 
is called Liquid, and you may pot them in that ſtate. 


By * | XXIII. How to make a dry preſerve of them. 


5 When you want to make them in dry preſerve, or 
what is called z77-/ucre, you mult always proceed from 
beginning to end, as above- directed, till the time they 
He fit for being potted in liquid, inſtead of which you 


take them again once more out of the ſyrup, and ſet 


them a-draining, then range them on flates at regular 
Pen dt. ſo that they may not touch one another. 
When thus prepared, powder on them, through a ſilk 
eve, ſome of the fineft loaf ſugar pulveriſed, and put 
hem in the ſtove to dry. When dry on that fide, take 
hem out from the ſlates, and turning them the other 
de upwards on a fieve, or ſome ſorts of ſmall light 
willow. grates made on purpoſe; powder them again 
with ſugar as before, and when equally dried and cooled, 
you may put them in boxes with white brown paper. 
Note. Some like to have them done in halves, other- 
wiſe called, in genteel term of art, en- oreilles, (in ears), 
which changes nothing in the proceſs of the operation, 
but that of opening them in two from the beginning. 


All ſorts of plumbs, and the peach, admit of the 


ſene mode of operation, to make them into dry or li- 
quid preſerves, either whole, or in ears. 


Ws oo 
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XXIV. Jo preſerve green apricots. | 
1. Gather yourſelf your apricots when green, that 


ou may be ſure they are all very freſh, and have not 
| fad time to wither. Then pound ſome ſalt in a mortar 
and make it as fine as you poſſibly can, and putting a 


handful of this ſalt in a napkin, with as many apricots 
as you think you can well manage; fold the napkin 
lengthways, bringing the long ſides of it over the apri- 
cots, and taking the ends of it gathered one in each 
hand, ſhake and roll them backwards and forwards 
with the ſalt in the napkin, adding one ſpoonful or two 
if requiſite, of vinegar, which pour over them when 
thus agitated. This proceſs. is with intention of curing 
them of their down, and when that is obtained, throw 
them in cold water to waſh them well, and continue fo 


to do with the reſt, till they are al done. 


2. After having thus well waſhed them in that firſt 
water, put them into new cold water, to walh them 
well in it over again, after which put them a-draining 


on a ſieve. Then boil ſome water, and throw them in, 


wherein they are to be kept boiling till they become 
ſoft, and which you take care to try now and then, by 
taking one or two with the ſkKimmer, and thruſting in 
a wooden toothpick, or very fine ſkewer ; if this get 
an eaſy admittance in the apricqts, they are ſufficiently 
done, Now take the pan fromthe fire without delay, 


and, with the ſkimmer, take the apricgts-from that 


Loiling water into fome colt. | 
3. When your apricots are in this ſituation, make a 


ſyrup, by diſſolving, boiling, and clarifying, according 


to art, as many pounds of ſugar as you have got fruit, 
and, having put in your apricots, let them boil very 
gently. They will immediately turn of a very fine 
green. You muſt not preſs on the finiſhing of them; 


on the contrary, take them of! from the fire, and give 


them a couple of hours reſt, during which they ſoak in 
the ſyrup, throw off their moiftneſs, and take the ſu- 
gar. After they have thus reſted a while, ſet them 


again on the fire, and finiſh them as faſt as you can, 


that they may preſerve their greenneſs. | 
Note, There are ſome people who get the down off 
the apricots by means of a lye made with greenwood, 
or pearl, aſhes, in which they waſh them once firſt, and 
then twice afterwards, in other pure and clean cold 
water, But the firſt method we have recommended 
M 3 | With 
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with falt, is the beſt, the moſt expeditious, and that 
which procures them the fineſt green. When you want 
our preſerve to keep, you cannot do your ſyrup with 
eſs than pound for pound of ſugar with fruit; but if 


they be not to keep, a little leſs may do. 


XXV. To make the Cotignac liquid. 

Suppoſe you to have fifteen pounds weight of quincies, 
you muſt have three pounds of ſugar, and a gallon af 
water, all of which you manage as follows. | 

1. Pare the quincies and cut them ſmall, after hav- 
ing taken away the cores and kernels. Put your gal- 
lon of water a-boiling, then put them in, and let them 
boil there, till reduced almoſt to a pulp. Strain all 


through a cloth, and ſqueeze it well into a bowl, 


When done, ſet it on the fire in the preſerving pan, 
with four pounds of ſugar, and boil it gently, till tak- 
ing ſome with the ſkimmer, and letting it fall on a plate, 
at ſhall riſe up like a jelly. Then puſh on the fire, and 
in five minutes afterwards the Cotignac is done. 

Note. If you put the peel and kernels into a knot, 
and boil them in that manner in the water, the jam will 
Honer be red. 


+ XXVI. Another year's | 

Pare four pounds of quipces, which cut into bits 
and put in the preſerving pan, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water to ſoften them by boiling gently. ' Then 
add four pounds of lump ſugar, and continue boiling 
the whole till it is half done. When this is the cafe, 


Krain all through a calendar, and put it again in the 
lame pan over the fire to boit it to perfection, which 


you know, when by ſtirring the jam hard, you may fe 
the bottom of the pan quite plain, and ehtirely unco- 
vered. 'Then it is time to take the pan from the fire, 
to let it cool and pot the marmalae. 


| XXVII. How to make the caramel. 
Boil fome ſugar, till it be almoſt in powder; then, 


for every half- pound of ſagar, throw in one ounce of 


ſyrup of capillaire, and immediately throw the whole 
into cold water. 


25 XXVII. Jae Raiſinet. 
Take any quantity of bla-k grapes, the beſt and - 
1 | ripe 


r . 
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ripeſt, Pick the grains from the ſtalks, throw away. 
theſe, and ſqueeze the others between your hands, 
and put both the hudds and the juice in the preſerving 
pan, to boil on a clear and ſmart fire. Neglect not to 
ſtir well this liquor, all the while it is a-boiling, with a 
wooden ſpatula, for fear it ſhould burn at bottom. 
When you perceive it may have waſted a third, or 
thereabouts, ſtrain it through a ſheer-cloth, to expreſs 
well all the juice out of the hudds, which laſt throw 
away. Put your juice again into the pan to boil, and 
kim it ſtirring as before with the ſpatula, eſpecially 
towards the end when it begins to thicken To know 
when it is done, put ſome on a plate, and if, by cooling 
it becomes ſotid, it is a ſign it is quite ſufficiently done. 


Then is the time to take it off from the fire, and let it 


cool, after which you pot it into ſtone jars. 


XXIX. To preſerve quinces in red, a 
1. Chuſe the moſt even quinces not ſtoney, and vul- 


garly called female quinces. Cut them into four, or 


eight quarters as you like beft, then pear and core' 
them. Tf you meet any ſtones in the quarters cut them 


off too; In proportion as you prepare them thus, 


throw them into cold water. Save the peels and cores; 
and, mixing among them, when all' your fruits are 


prepared, ſuch of them as are ſmall, erooked, and 


otherwiſe ill formed, and unfit to go along with the 


others, boil all in a ſufficient quantity of water to mae 


à ſtrong decoction, which paſs when done, and ſtrain 
ws + a ſtrong cloth into a pan. - | 
7. 

boil them in the preſerving pan. When ſufficiently 
done, put as many pounds of ſugar as you had fruit, 
or three quarters of a pound at leaſt. il this gently, 
and in a ſhort time the quinces will become moſt beau- 
tifully red. When you fee they are come to perfection, 
take them off the fire, and pot them ; but do not cover 
them for a day, or two, after. 1 


XXX. To do the ſame in white. 

r. To do the ſame preſerve in white, you muſt not 
make the decoction of the parings. On the contrary 
when the fruit is pared and prepared as before men- 
tioned, you muſt throw-it into boiling water, and there 
kt it continue to boil on the fire, till ſufficiently done : 


M 4 8 8 the n — 


n this decoction, put your other quarters, and 
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then, take it out with the ſkimmer, and put it a-drain- 
ing on the fieve. l 


2. While they are thus a-draining, make a ſyrup; 


and, when this is ſkimmed and clarified properly, put 
your fruit in it boiling. Ten minutes after, or there- 
abouts, take the pan from the fire, and let all reſt a 
while, then iqu eze on it the juice of a lemon to whi- 
ten the qui 84 and, ſetting them again on the fire, 
finiſh them quickly. . | 


XXXI. To preſerve Rouſſelet, Muſcadine, and other 
£ ſorts of pears. 

I. Chuſe Rouſſelei-pears, which ſhould be neither too 
Tipe nor too green; which pare very neatly, and boil 
in water till properly done. Before boiling them, ob- 
{erve-to ſtrike them to the heart from the head, with 
the point of a knife. When properly done in the boil- 
ing water, take them out with the ſkimmer, and throw 
them-into freſh water. * wad | 


2: Make next a ſyrup, with as many pounds of ſu- 


ar as 228 pears, in which you put theſe and boil 
m five or ſix minutes at firſt, then take them from 
the fire and let them reſt a while to throw out their 
fupertiuous moiſtnefs, and take the ſugar. When that 
FF fire, to compleat them 
uc . , F D Haben 
b Vote. By doing as above, you will have a * 25 Pre- 
ſerve of pears; but if you want to have them dry, fol- 
low the directiods given in Art. xxiii. with reſpect to 
apricots. : 5 ee 


| XXXII. A preſerve of green almonds. _ 

1. Prepare a lye of pearl aſhes, in which waſh your 
almonds to rub their down off. Waſh them next in 
another common clean water, whence throw them into 
boiling water, in which they are to boil till ſoftened, 
To as however, not to open themſelves, and which you 
try now and then, by thrufting a pin or a fine ſkewer 
in ſome of them. When done enough, ſkim them out 
from this water, and throw them into cold, then {ct 
them a- draining in a ſieve. 5 

2. Now make a ſyrup, and throw your almonds in 
while boiling. They will immediately recover their 
green; then finiſh them as expeditioujly as you g's 
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for fear they ſhould turn black.—If you want to keep 
them, you mult. put pound for pound of fruit and ſu- 
gar, wp | . 


XXXIII. To make the ſame into a compote. 
To make a compote of almonds, you muſt, after ha- 


ving ſoftened them by boiling in water, put no more 


than five or fix ounces of ſugar to every pound of fruit. 
Then boil the ſyrup into a pretty ſtrong conſiſtence, 


becauſe it liquifies ſufficiently afterwards by the moiſt- 


neſs which the fruit returns. 3 
XXXIV. To make dry portable cherries. 

Prepare four pounds of fine Kentiſb cherries, by de- 
priving them both of their ſtones and tails. Then have 
one pound, or one pound and a quarter at moſt, of 
fugar, which put a-diſſolving on the fire in a pint.of wa- 
ter. When this begins to boil, throw your cherries 
quickly in, and make them boil thus in the fugar about 


one quarter of an hour, or till the ſyrup begins to 


thicken. When they are ſufficiently done, take all off 
from the fire, and let cool, after which put them a- 
draining in a ſieve; then, putting three or four ofthem 
one in another, range them on flates, and powder, 
through a ſieve, ſome ſugar all over them, and place 
them in the ſtove, or, for want of this conveniency, in 
a baker's oven, after the bread has been taken out. No 


ſooner they are dry on this ſide, but you muſt turn 
them all on the other, and powder them over with ſu- 


gar as you did before; dry them alſo in the ſame man- 
ner, and box them when cold, to keep for uſe. 

Note. Plums may be done in the ſame manner. This 
ſort of preſerve is very agreeable, and may be carried 
any where. Few perſons are acquainted with the me- 
thod of making it. 1 


XXXV. The preſerve of orangeafloauert, whether in looſe 
leaves, or in buds, er even in grapes ar bunches. 
Have four or five pounds of orange-flowers; and that 
hav may loſe nothing, but on the contrary, make the 
8 


eſt you can of them, put them in alembic with two 


allons of water. Lute well the veſſels, and diſtil a- 


bout two quarts of good water. Stop then the diſtil- 


lation, let the veſſel cool; and, unluting them, put 


the orange-flowers a-draining on a ſieve. When done, 
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throw them afterwards in cold water, ſqueezing over 
them the juice of a ſmall lemon to whiten them. Now 
take them out again from this water, and put them in 
a very light and thin ſyrup, not much more than luke- 
warm, for them to take the fugar. When all ſhall 
have become quite cold, fkim the flowers out of this 
ſyrup, and ſet them a-draining in a ſieve placed over it. 
After they are well drained, boil that ſyrup for five or 
fix minntes, then let it cool again, till only. lakewarm, 
and then put your flowers a- ſoaking again for twenty- 
four hours in it. On the next day ſkim them off again 
and repeat the ſame operation over again exactly as you 
did the day before. At laſt ſkim them out once more 
from the ſugar, and put them a-draining for the laſt 
time, after which ſcatter them on tin ſheets, ſlates, or 
mall boards, and having powdered them over with ſi. 

ar, put them a-drying in an oven; when dry on this 

de, turn them on the other, and repeat the ſame a- 
gain; till all is done, and fit to put in boxes. 


XXXVI. A marmalade of orange flowers. 

I. Tomakea marmalade, or jam, with the ſame ſorts 
of flowers, take one pound of them, which waſh and 
dry in a cloth, and having put them in a mortar, give 
them a few ſtrokes of the peſtle only to bruiſe them a 
little, not to maſh them quite, and to whiten them 
Tqueeze the juice of a lemon over them. 
23. Now clarify three pounds of royal ſugar ; and, 
when come to a proper ron , throw in your pound of 
orange- flowers, which hoil in five or fix minutes, and 
Jet cool. When cold, ftir all well with a ſpatula, in 
order to mix well, and equaly, the flowers along with 
the ſyrup, then put the jam into pots; and, having left 
them twenty-four hours uncovered, paper them over 
as uſual. 5 

Note. They who have no alembic, being deprived of 
the opportunity of having orange- flower water, muſt 
boil their flowers in a large quantity of water in the 
preſerving pan, and when done, change theſe flowers 
immediately into cold, or fome other boiling water. 
Theſe flowers will aſſume a greater whiteneſs if you 

ueeze the juice of a lemon into this ſecond water. 

hen drain it, and proceed for the reſt as directed in 
the preceding article. | 
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XXXVII. To make an apricot, or peach, jam. 

1. Chufe the ripeſt apricots, which clean of all hard 
knobs, ſpots, and rotten parts. Cut them in ſmall. 
bits in a preſerving pan, which you have previoully - 
weighed. If you have put four pounds of apricots in 
it, reduce them by boiling over a gentle fire to two 
pounds only, which you muſt find out by weighing. 
pan and fruit together, now and then till you find your 
right weight. When this is the caſe, put among your 
apricots thus reduced to one half, two pounds of 
lump ſugar pulveriſed, and mix all well for the ſpace of 
five minutes over the; fire, then take all off, let it cool, 
and pot. 5 E | 

2. This ſame compoſition, you may, if you will, 
put into paſte on ſlates, or in tin moulds, There is not 
more exquilite eating. You may alſo, with two or three 
roaſted, ..or baked, apples, mix a couple of ſpoonfuls 
of this marmalade, and make exceſſive nice tarts with 


it, or again with pears baked under aſhes, nothing can 


be more delicate. | 


XXXVIII. Ar apricot jam, after the French way.” 

1. Chuſe ſuch ripe apricots as are fit to eat. Peel 
their ſkin off very neatly, and give them a bubble or 
two in bailing water, ſo as not to have them diſſolve 
however in the water, and put them a-draining. When 
done, maſn them throngh a ſieve, and let them reſt a 
certain time to evaporate-their ſuperfluous moiſtneſe, 

2. While this is doing, make a ſyrup with as many 
pounds of ſugar as you have fruit, and take it off front 
the fire; when the ſyrup is cooled, put your fruit in, 
which ſtir well with a ſpatula, then put al again on the 
fire for ten minutes in order to make the fruit take well 
the ſugar. When the jam is well done, fine and tran- 
ſparent, you pot it. | 


XXXIX. To make raſpberry, currants, and cherry jan; 
All theſe fruits mult be ſqueezed through a ſieve, then 
clarify the ſugar, and throw in the juice, which you - 
bring to perfection afterwards as directed in the laſt 

receipt. . | 
Theſe . jams may alſo: be made into paſte; and, if you 
require to have them clearer, more pellucidous, and 
ſuiceptible.of drying quicker, you-may put a quarter of 
a pound more ſugar, than the preſcription, to every 
V | one 


F 
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one pound of fruit; but it muſt be confeſſed that the 
paſte will ſo much. Teſs have the flavour of the fruit. 


XL. To make à good currant jelly. 

Have four pounds of currants after picking." Then, 
diſſolve in water four pounds of loaf ſugar, which make 
into a pretty ſtrong ſyrup. Now, put the currants in, 
and boil fo hard as to have them all over covered with 
the bubbles. Six minutes after ſuch boiling, take. the 
pan off from the fire, and pour the contents in a fieve 
ts ſtrain off all the liquid. Put this liquor again in the 
pan and boll it, till taking a drop with the ſkimmer, 
and pouring it on a plate, it congeals as it cools. Then 

it is fit to pot. | 
They who want to ſpare the fugar, and have a great 
deal of jelly at a ſmaller expence, may employ four 
pounds only of ſugar to fix of currants, after picking, 
and proceed as above. They muſt however obſerve to 
do the jelly rather more than in the preceding caſe, 
when the fait and the ſugar are put pound for pound. 


XLI. To make a verjus jelly, 
Take ripe verjus which pick from its ſtalk. Put it in 
a pan with a couple of glaffes of water. Let it boil for 
two or three minutes, and when deadened, throw it in 
the ſieve to drain. Then put the juice on the fire with 
the ſugar, and boil it into a jelly, to pot it afterwards. 


| XLII. To make an apple jelly. 

1. Cut in ſmall bits a dozen of gold rennets, and put 
them in the preſerving pan, with three or four quarts 
of water, which boil to the reduction of one half. 
Throw all in a cloth to ſtrain it through, and draw all 
the juice from the apples. Then, to this, put four 
pounds of ſugar which boil to a jelly. | 

2. To give a pointe to that jelly, you may add the 
Juice 0 one lemon, and even the raſping of one half of 
its rind. | *7q 


XLIII. To make the conſerve of orange-fleawers. 
Take one quarter of a pound of orange flower-leaves 
well picked, which chop as ſmall as you can, and wet 
over by ſqueezing the juice of a lemon. In the mean 
while clarify, and make into a ſtrong ſyrup, two pounds 
ef ſugar, then take it off the fire and let it reſt a _— 
| | ome 
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Some time after, ſtir it all round, and in the middle, 


with a ſpoon; and having thrown in your orange 


flower, prepared as before directed, mix all well with 
the ſame ſpoon and put part of this compolition into 
paper moulds, or cafes, and form the reſt into drops, or 
lozenges, on ſheets of paper. == + | 


XLIV. A conſerve of violets. 

Pound in a mortar one quarter of a pound of violets 
well cleanfed and picked, which, while you are a 

ounding, you muſt wet with a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water. When it is thus wetted and pounded 
ſtrain it through a flannel cloth ; then having melted 
and clarified two pounds of ſugar into a ftrong ſyrup, 
take it off the fire, let it reſt and pour in afterwards 
what you have expreſſed from the pounded violets, 
ſtirring all well together with the fpoon, and. proeeed- 
in every other reſpe& for the reſt as directed in the 


. precedent article. | 


XLV. A conſerve with raſpings of D oranges and 
lemons, conjoinily or ſeparately. f 

Put your raſpings to dry in a plate whether filver 
or china, it does not fignify. Prepare ſome fngar in- 
to a ſyrup not quit fo ſtrong as recommended in the 
two laſt receipts. Take this from the fire, and ſtir 
it with a ſpoon, both round the pan and in the mid- 
dle; then'throw in 52. raſpings of lemon or orange, 
or even both together; and, having ſtirred all well, 
put it in the moulds and make your drops. 


XLVI. To make almonds d | 

Make a ſtrong ſyrup with one pound, or one pound 
and a quarter of ſugar. Then throw in two pounds 
of almonds, which ſtir well with a fpatula, for fear 
they ſhould ſtick to the pan. Therefore ſtir them well 
till they have conſumed all the fugar; then place them 
over a ſmall fire to diffolve all the little nobs'of con- 
gealed ſyrup which remain about the pan, and ſtir 
it till there is none left, and all ſhould abſolutely ftick 
to the almonds. Have a great care that they ſhould 
not turn into oil, and take notice when they pop, 
becauſe it is a fign they are done. Take the pan from 
the fire, and cover them with a cloth; and, when cold, 


put them in boxes, 
88 XLVII. To 
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XLVII. To whiten cheries, currants, raſpberries, grapes, 
I. firawberies and other ſuch like fruits. 

Beat one, or two, whites of eggs with orange flower- 
water, then ſteep your fruit in, and roll it afterwards 
in a diſh wherein there is lump ſugar. pulveriſed and 
fifted very fine. When it is well covered over with 


ſugar, put it on a ſheet of paper and ſet it in the ſun, 
or before a clear fire, and at a certain diflance of it, 


only to dry it. Vou may thus ice all ſorts of fruits 
ſuſceptible of icing. | 


5 XLVIII. To make iced maroons. £ 
SGlit the bottom ſkin of every one of your cheſnuts, 
and loſen it at that part without peeling them yet, 
then throw them into boiling water. When you think 
they have boiled ſufficiently take a few of- them and 
try whether or not a pin gets eaſily into them by the 
flit you have made. If it do, take the maroons from 
the fire, then peel them one after another as expedi- 
tiouſly as you can while ſtill burning hot, and put them 
in a dry fieve. In the mean while, boil ſome new 
water, and when all are peeled, put them all into it; to 
make them. throw all their reddiſh liquor without put- 
ting them any more over the fire, but only and merely 
into the boiling water which you juſt took out, when 
they have well cleanſed themſelves in this water, take 
them off with a ſkimmer and put them in a light thin 
fyrup, in which boil them gently for ten minutes, then 
take them off the fire, let them reſt ſo that they may 
take the ſugar, then ſkim them out of it and put them 
in à ſieve to drain. Now add ſome more clarified 
ſugar to your thin ſyrup, which boil together do a 
ſtronger one: then put your maroons in, one by one, 
ſet them on the fire again, and boil all till the ſyrup 
comes to be what confectioners call a-la-plume. Then 
take them off the fire, and let them reſt. Some time 
after, take a ſpoon and cauſe a certain agitation with 
it in the 4 by ſtirring it on one fide of the pan fo 
as to cauſe a thick and muddy look in the ſyrup no 


farther than the width of your hand. While the ſyrup 
looks thus, take your maroons gently one by .one 
between two forks, and ſauce them well in that thick 
pare of the ſyrup, then put them on a ſieve over. a 
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XLIX. To make the Royal-maſſepins. 
1. Take one pound of {weet almonds which throw 
in a bowl filled with boiling hot-water, to help the 
peeling of them. In proportion as you peel them, 
throw them into another bowl filled with cold water. 


Then drain them, and pound them in a mortar, water- 


ing them at the ſame time fo as to make them into a 
kind of paſte. Now put in the preſerving pan one 
pound of ſugar with a ſufficient quantity of water to 
diſſolve it. Boil it to a-la-plume, and then take it from 
the fire to dilute your paſte into it. Set the pan again 
on the fire, and turn your paſte over and over till it 
quits the pan freely without any adheſion at all. When, 
paſling your hand on the paſte, you ſee it ſmoothening 
without ſticking to your fingers, it is a proof that it 
it is done. Now take it from the fire, and drefs it 

ith your ſpatula on ſmall boards covered with ſugar, 
in the form of ſmall obleng cakes of what fize you 


like. 


2. When the paſte is all employed and dreſſed in 
that form let it grow quite cold. Then take every 
one cake one after another fingly, and give each of 
them by itſelf half a dozen of ſtrokes of the piſtle in 
a mortar to render that paſte more delicate, adding 
alſo as you pound it thus, half the white of an egg 
or a whole one if requiſite, per pound or pound, an 
a half, of paſte. You may likewiſe, if, you chuſe, in- 
troduce in the paſte, while you. pound it, a little orange 
or lemon peel preſerved. Then you roll it again in 
the pulveriſed ſugar, and dreſs it again on the ſame 
boards as before either in oblong cakes,'or in round 
rings. When done take and ſteep it in whites of eggs 
beaten with orange flower-water ; and, draining it 
well when you take it out, roll it again next in pul- 
veriſed ſugar, then put it on a ſheet of paper. When 
every -one has thus been worked all through this pro- 
ceſs, put the ſheet of paper, thus loaded with theſe 
maſſepins, in an oven, ſo moderately hot as not to affect 
them too much, and give them only a very faint 
colouring. | 

3. They who want their maſſepins to taſte of the 
bitter almonds, may introduce one quarter of a pound, 
or even half a pound of bitter almonds among the 
pound of ſweet ones, fram the yery beginning w_ 
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for the reſt, proceed as directed from the time of 
peeling. | 
L. To make Sawvoy biſcuits, . 
I. Separate the whites of four eggs from their yolks, 
Beat them by themfelves to a very hard froth, at which 
time, you then put the yolks previouſly well diluted, 
and continue beating all well together. Now intro- 
duce half a pound of ſugar pulverifed, and beat them 
all together again. | | | | 
2. When you are ready to dreſs your biſcuits, have 
a quarter of a pound of ſuperfine flour, which incor- 
porate by beating well, then dreſs it on a ſheet of 
aper in the form you like beſt, either round or ob- 
ong, and ice them over with ſugar in powder to 
prevent their running. Put them in an oven, no hotter 
than for maſſepins; and, after a reaſonable time they 
will be done. $ | 


LI. To make bitter almond-biſcuits. 

Pound in a mortar three quarters of a pound of 
bitter, and one quarter of ſweet, almonds. When 
thus pounded, have eight or nine yolks of eggs which 
beat up and mix with your paſte of almonds, and two 
pounds of pulverifed lump ſugar. This paſte muſt be 
a. good deal harder than that of the Savoy biſcuits. 
'Then, with the end of a knife taking ſome of that paſte, 
you place it in rows on a ſheet of paper, in what form 
or ſhape you like, and ice it with pulveriſed ſugar; 
then put it in the oven as you do the Savoy-biſcuits 
or maſſepins. 15 | 


III. To make meringues. — 
Beat well into a hard froth, four whites of eggs : then 
introduce in them four large table ſpoonfuls of ſugar 


into a ſubtile powder, and a tea-ſpoonful of orange 


flower-water, with a little muſk and amber prepared. 
Put this paſte on a table, and roll it with the rolling 
pin to. the thickneſs of a crown piece, or double that 
_ thickneſs at moſt. Cut it in the form and fize you 
like,. bake it half way, or little more, and take it out. 
Make a ſtrong icing with the white of an egg, ſugar 
pulveriſed, and the juice of a lemon, in order to 
whiten that ice which you thicken as a ſtrong pap by 
means of the ſugar in powder, ſteep your pieces of cut 


paſte 
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paſte one by one, and ſet them to dry under the lid 
of the ſtove covered with fire, on the top of it, 


LIII. The ſame ewith cinnamon, or chocolate. 
The meringues, with chocolate, or cinnamon, are 
made as follows. Pound and ſift into ſubtile powder 


and diſtinctly each by itſelf the cinnamon, and a quan- 


tity of the above deſcribed paſte, after a thorough 
drying. Then mix theſe two powders and a diſcretion- 
ls quantity of ſugar together in the ſame mortar, by 
means of whites of eggs beaten, continuing to pound 
the whole ftill the paſte be firm and however flexible. 
Now ſpread it with the rolling-pin to the thickneſs you 
like, and cut it in the ſhape and form you pleaſe, then 
bake and ice it as uſual, If you will not have your 
meringues too hard, bake them on one fide only, and 
ice them on the other with orange. flower- water and 


ſugar. When you dry them let it be with the lid of 


the ſtove, and take care not to make the fire too ſtrong, 
leſt it ſhould blow. the ice. When 2 dryed, 
the ice is as clear and tranſparent as real glaſs, 


obſerved as with the cinnamon. =o o | 
v. Anothar way, of icing,. coptrived for the ſale of 


8 certain ſer upulaus herſous. eat 
For the ſake of them who, in time of Lent, have 
ſome ſcruple to eat meſſes wherein. there enters any 


thing belonging to eggs, you may contrive the follow- 


Note. With the chocolate the ſame proceſs is to be 8 


ing method of icing. Lake ſome gum adragant, which - 


put into a glaſs tumbler with a little common water 
and orange- flower ditto, When perfectly diſſolved, 
ſtrain it through a cloth, and uſe it inſtead of whites 
of eggs for pounding your paſte in the mortar as above 

directed. Then for the laſt icing, uſe orange flower- 


. 


water and ſugar, pulveriſed as above. 


d... 8 
Suppoſe you take one guartes of a pound of flour, 
then 'one ounce and a halt of ſugar-in powder, or two 
ounces at moſt, will be quite ſufficient with two or 
three yolks of eggs and one white only, then a little 
orange flower-water, with a very little quantity of 
muſk and amber prepared. Knead all together, ſo as 
ta make a Riff dough with it; to obtain which you 


diſere- 
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diſcretionally increaſe the quantity of flour if neceſſary- 
But ſhould it become fo ſtiff that you could not 
manage it to put in rings; then you muſt put it in 
the mortar, and ſoften it with a few ſtrokes of the 
peſtle and a little orange flower; or even mere pump 
water. Then you ſpin it in rings; which, when 
made, you through into boiling water and give a bub- 
ble or two; and afterwards, dreſs it on ſneets of pa- 
per, and bake it till it is dry and brittle. 


LVI. To make biſcotins. 

| Boil on pound of ſugar to a Like i a- la- flume +: 
then throw in half, or three quarters of, a pound of 
flour. Stir quickly all together to make a dough, 
after having previouſly taken the pan off from the 
fire, then take this paſte out of the pan and dreſs 
it on a board, or table, covered with pulveriſed ſugar. 
Knead it quickly, and pound: it next in a mortar with 
the white of an egg, a little muſk and amber prepared, 
and orange flower-water. When it is thus knead and 
pounded pretty ſtiff, make it into fmall balls of the fize 
of a ſmall apricot-ſtone, then throw them into a pan 
filled with boiling water. Firſt they fall to the bottom : 
but, as ſoon as'they riſe on the top you .muſt ſkim 
them out of this water, and put them a-draining in a 
ſieve. Then range them on a ſheet of paper, or tin, 
and place them in the oven to bake and mike them 
take a fine colour, „ 
Note. If, when baked, you find any difficulty in 
taking them out of the paper; wet a napkin and wring 
it, then: ſet the ſheet of paper on it, ſoon after they 
will eaſily come off. | 5 5 


TVII. To make lemon lozenges... © 

Take one, or two, whites of eggs, which beat with 
ſome orange ſlower-water. Then add as much pul- 
veriſed ſugar as they will ſoak up, to make a pretty 
ſtiff paſte of it. Introduce alſo the raſpings of lemon 

eels. All being well incorporated, roll it all into ſmall 
Balls of the bigneſs of your thumb; which range on a 
feet of paper and flatten afterwards a little, then put 
them in the oven to bake. | 


— 
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EVTII. Hoa to preſerve srarge- peelt all the year round, 
but ejpecially in the mouth of May. | 
Cut ſome oranges in four quarters and peel thoſe - 
quarters. Then put the peels to ſoak in water for 
about ten or twelve days; after which term, dry them 
between two cloths, and put them in a caldron with a 
ſuſficient quantity of honey to half cover them. Boil 
them thus one minute or two, ſtirring them inceſſ- 
antly. Then take them off the fire, and let them reſt 
till the next day, when you. put them on again, and 
let boil ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. For 
ſix or ſeven days repeat the ſame operation, takin 
great care ee to ſtir, turn and re-turn them a 
the while they are on the fire. On the eighth day 
change the honey, and in the freſh honey boil them 
as long as it would take you to repeat your creed, then 


pot them with that new honey in which they boiled laſt, 


and keep them for uſe after having added ſome cinna- 
mon, cloves and white ginger, mixed and both reduced 


into ſubtile powder. 


LIX. To make a paſte with whatever fruit it may be. 
Take whatever quantity you pleaſe of any fruit, 
which peel and boil well in water, then ſtrain the juice 
through a fieve, or a flannel. Now weigh ten pounds 
of that paſte of fruit, and ten more of ſugar pulver- 
Hed. Mix firft five pounds of ſugar with ten pounds 
of fruit, and put it a-doing on the fire; then mix four 
more pounds of your ſugar. When done, put with 
a ſpoon (on iron plates previouſly powdered with ſome 
of the pounds of ſugar which were left) ſome of that 
paſte from diftance to diſtance. Set theſe to dry on 
a chaffendiſn, in the ſun, or in the open air, turning 
and re-turning them often, and powdering them morn- 
ing and evening with ſugar. When theſe little cakes 
are perfectly dry, put them in Dutch deal boxes and 
in white papers, that they may not touch each other. 
Note. In the ſame manner you may make the con- 
ferve of roſes, bugloſs, burrage, Cc. even red cur- 
rants. - 


x - LX. The Genea paſle. 898 
Take equal quantities of quinces and odoring ap- 
ple's pulp. The pulp is prepared thus: peel theſe 
fruits, and clear them of their kernels. Then 1 
. them 
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them in a mortar with roſe-water, and ſtrain them 
through a fieve. Put the paſte on the fire to dry dy 
degrees, ſtirring it all the while with a wooden ſpa- 
tula. Then add as much ſugar in powder as you have 
pulp, and go on in doing it, till it has acquired the 
conſiſtence of a paſte, 4p 


LXI. Quinces-ja', and other fruits. | 
Boil, in a ſufficient quantity of water, both the fleſh 
and the peelings of your fruits to perfe ſoſtneſs. 
Then let the decoction clarify in the ſun, before the 
fire, or by reſidence. When ſettled, decant it and 


adding to the liquor the proper quantity of ſugar, 
boil it to a jelly. 5 | 


LXII. Gena biſcuits. | 
Take four ounces of ſugar in powder, one pound 
of flour, a little coriander and aniſeſeeds in powder, 
which mix with four eggs and as much luke-warm 
water as needs to make a dough of the whole. Bake 
it in the oven; and, when baked, cut it in five or fix 
llices which You bake again, f 5 5 1 


L XIII. The Queen's cales, or biſcuits. | 
Take twelve ounces of Hour, one pound Sf fine ſugar 
in owder, and twelve eggs, from which take out three 
yolks, with a diſcretionable quantity of coriander and 
aniſeſeeds. Beat, and mix well all together, till it comes 
to a thick but running paſte. Some add yeſt to make 
it lighter and riſe higher. Divide this paſte into ſe- 
veral paper caſes, or tin ones, of the width of two 
5 4 twice as long, which put in an oven to bake ; 
ut take care that ĩt be not too warm. 


2 LXIV. Macaroons. 4 
Pound well one pound of ſweet almonds, moiſtening 
them with roſe- water. Introduce one pound of fugar 
and. beat all well in a ſoft paſte, which you put round 
a diſh and half bake in a luke-warm oven. When 
the paſte is half done, cut it in ſmall round pieces, 
and having ranged them on a ſheet of paper, finiſh | 
baking them, | 8 5 — 
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LXV. A method of making cakes exceeding fine. 
Take two whites of eggs, which beat well to a frath 
after having taken away their germen. Add one 

uarter of a pound of the fineſt flour, and as much 

gar in powder. Beat all well and add alittle brand 
to it and coriander-ſeed in powder. All being we 
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-mixed ſpread the paſte on a ſheet of paper, glaze it 


over with ſugar in powder, and put it to bake 


LXVI. Ancther particular method of making cakes, 
Waſh and clean well a dozen of eggs and wipe them 


thoroughly dry. Then break them and take their 


whites only, which beat in a mortar along with their 
ſhells till theſe latter be perfectly diſſolved. Now add 
ſugar and flour, though not ſo much flour as ſugar. 
When all is well mixed, fpread the paſte, which _ f 


to be a little firm, on a ſheet of paper; and, 


having glazed it, bake it in a flow oven. 


LXVII A cream made avitkout fire. 

Take one quart: of double cream, in which, put 
four ounces of ſugar pulveriſed fine, and the quantity 
of one thimblefull, or two, of runnet. Stir all round 
together to mix it more equally and make it take the 
better. If the runnet be good the cream will take in 
one hour. When you are ready to ſerve it on the 


table, raſp ſome ſugar over it, and ſpill on it a dozen 
drops of orange flower-water, 


LXVIII. A cream æuhich cuts as a rice pudding. 

Beat in a diſh two whites of eggs and one yolk, int 
which, while you beat, introduce by degrees one 
quarter of a pound of ſugar in proportion as it melts, 
and a pap-ſpoonful of roſe-water. When that is com- 
pleated, pour in the diſh, and ſtir, a quart of milk and 
cream mixed half and half, then fet it gently on warm 
cinders to take without boiling nor diſturbing it any 
more. In one hour's-time it generally is ſufficient 
taken. Then you colour it in paſſing a red-hot ſhovel 


over it. It is to be ſerved cold, after having. raſped 
ſome ſugar on it. 


LXIX, To make an exceedin good boiled cream, 
Take cream or good new milk from the cow which 
boil with a crum of Kale bread raſped very fine, and a 


kttle 
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little freſh butter. As ſoon as it begins to quake; ſtir 
it continually with a ſpoon; and, having diluted ſorhe 
yolks of eggs, ſtrain them through a cloth. Put as 
much ſalt and ſugar in your cream as you think it may 

ire. And, when it boils and begins to rife pour 
the yolks of eggs in, never ceafing to ſtir it in order 


to prevent its riſing ſo far as to run over. As ſoon as 


you fee it begins to render the butter take it out of 
the fire ; and, to ſerve it, glaze it over with ſugar in 
powder. 2 | I, 5 


LXX. To make witped cream. 


Take one quart of good ſweet cream, in which add 


one, or two, ſpoonfuls of orange flower-water and a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar pulveriſed very fine. 
Wipe it with a handful of Be white and dry willow 
twigs tied together on purpoſe. In proportion as it 
comes to a froth take it and put it in a bowl, or diſhes, 
to ſerve it on the table. 


1 


ILXXI. Another ſert of a cream. 

Peel and pound as much as poſſible, a dozen and 
a half of bitter almonds, wetting and diluting them 
at the ſame time with a little milk: then ſtrain them 
through a flannel and pnt the product of that ſqueez- 
ing among three half pints of good new milk from the 
cow, with one quarter of a pound of ſugar, and a few 
ſpoonfuls of orange flower-water. Stir all well to- 
gether; and, having made it lukewarm on the fire, 


put a little runnet in it, and mix all well. Then fill 


as many ſoop plates with it as you have gueſts, and 
put them on warm aſhes only, covered with another 
plate, which you now and then uſe to take up in or- 
der to ſup the moiſtneſs which riſes. When the cream 
is congealed, take it from off the fire and ſerve it. 


This cream is that which is called by the name of 


cream blanc-manger, or cuſtard, like. It may keep very 
well for two days, after it is done. 


F. II. Of Summer Compottes, or ſtewed fruits. 


LXXII. The raſpberries compoite. 

Boil half a pound of ſugar into a ſyrup to a-la-plume 
degree, in which throw one pound of raſpberries well 
picked, clean and whole, Take the pan off from — 

| re, 
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fire, and let all reſt. A little while after, ſhake the 
pan gently in which the fruit is, and ſtir it a little, 
then {et it again on the fire to boil five minutes; after 
which, take it off again and let it cool before ſerving. 
Forget not to ſkim the fruit well when in the pan. 
Currants admit of the very ſame preparation, and-by 

the ſame proceſs. T7 | ; 


LXXIII. The apricots-compotte. | 

Make a lye with pearl aſhes; and,, when that Iye 
mall have boiled five, or fix, minutes, put in about a 
quart of green apricots, which you-ſtir in gently with 
the ſkimmer; then take them out and throw them in- 
to cold water. Clean them well one by one of all 
their down, and throw them, as you go on, inte 
another cold water. Then boil ſome water in a pre- 
ſerving pan, and put them in to blanch, till you can 
thruſt a pin into them eafily. When this is the caſe 
pour them all in a ſieve and let them ſtrain. Then 
clarify a pint of ſyrup; and, when it boils, put in the 
apricots and boil them gently in that ſugar for ten 
minutes or thereabouts. Then take them out, ſtir 
and ſkim them; let cool and ſerve. e 

LXXIV. Another way of doing the ſame. 

'Put what quantity you like of apricots in .a napkin 
with a handful of ſalt, and ſhake thembackwards and for- 
wards length ways, moiſtening them now and then with 
a drop or two of vinegar. By theſe means you take off 
the down much ſooner from them. Then waſh them 
in cold water: boil them afterwards to ſoftneſs, then 
kim them out from that water into cold. When they 
have been there a little while, pour them all into a 
ſieve to drain; then put them in ſugar in which they 
are to boil till they turn green. When they are ſuch, 
finiſh them quickly, take them out, and ſerve. - 


LXXV. To do the Same fruit, as well as peaches, quhen 
T1 | a 


Oo 
You may peel them if . like, though they taſte 
more of the fruit when they are not peeled. Stone 
them, and having ſplitted them, take the kernels away 
from the ſtones. Now, boil into a ſyrup half a pound 
of ſugar, more or leſs, according to the wn of 
ruit 
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fruit you have to ſtew. When the ſyrup is read 

throw in the fruit and the kernels all — bol 
all about one quarter of an hour, then take the pan 
from off the fire, ſhaking it gently to gather the ſæum 
together. Take this out with à card and let your 


fruits reſt a while to throw off their water. When 


you judge they may have done it, ſet them again on 
the fire to boil eight or ten minutes longer; and, if 
there be any more ſkum, take it off again, and the 
eompotte is done. * : 


LXXVI. To make a compotte of the ſame fruits as above, 
: - and even plums, broiled. N 
Take any quantity of either peaches, plums, or 
apricots : broil them on all ſides over a chaffing- diſn 
of bright and live coals. Peel them next as faſt as you 
can, and put them on a filver plate with one handful or 
two of ſugar pulveriſed, and ſufficient. water only to 
help melting the ſugar. * Set them next on the fire and 
boil them one minute or two, then take ,them ont 
and let cool. When . are ready; to ſerve them, 
ſqueeze the juice of a lemon, or orange, over them. 


LXXVII. To make @ compotte of perdrigon-plums. | 


Take off the ſkin of about two pounds of perdrigcr 
plums, which throw in the mean while into cold water, 


then ſtrain it out and put into boiling one for about 
two or three minutes only after which having taken 
them out of. this water and drained, you range them 
in three quarters of a pound of ſugar boiled into a 
pretty ſtrong ſyrup. When they ſhall have boiled 
eight or ten minutes in it, ſkim them, let them cool 
and ferve.  - i 11 25 : 

Note. The lil-de. uerd- plums are made in the ſame 
way. Whenever a plum is not ripe enough you may 
let it do a little longer in the water in which they are 
boiled previous to the ſyrup, taking care however they 
ſhould not come to math in it, „ 


LXXVII. The fame for mirabelles, purple and black 


damaſk, Sainte- Catherine and other plums. 
Take any quantity of the above-mentioned plums, 
we ſuppoſe” two pounds. Paſs them in the boiling 
water without peeling them, eſpecially the —_— 68, 
| - INS en 
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n LXXIX. Compottes of verjns 2 grain. 1 
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Take a pound or two of verjus in grain and the fineſt 


© © 


vou can find; ſtone it carefully with the point of 2 


tooth- pick, and throw it in the mean while into cold 
water. When all is done, take it out with a ſkim- 
mer, and put it into boiling water. Then take it out 
from the =_ and let it cool. Skim it out again and 
put it in a ſyrup of one pound of ſugar, in which 
boi it gently over a flow fire; and when the oerjus 
begins to turn green, finiſn it quickly like the other 
compottes, but take great care not to do the ſyrup too 


much. f 


: * 


: LXXX. Compottes of peeled verjus. | 

Take the ſkin and the ſtones. out of two pounds of 
werjus, and put it in a bowl, in proportion as. you do 
it. Then clarify one pound of ſugar, which boilin- 


to a ſyrup to a- . degree, and put in the peeled 


werjus which you boil alſo. till you find it ſufficiently 


done. Take care not to do it too much in ſyrup-for 
fear it ſnould turn black. 


„ 


"Note. Muſcadine grapes may be done juſt in the ſame 

LXXXI. The compottes of pears called | muſcat ; the firft 
p and moſt early. 4 

Peel two pounds of thoſe pears, ſcrape their tails, 

and cut off the end of them. In proportion as you 


prepare them, throw them into cold water. When 


done, take them out and drain them. Then put them 
in boiling water, and, when they are ſoftened and 
almoſt done, take them out of that water to put 


them into cold again. When they have been there a 


while, take them out to drain, and put them after- 
wards in one pound of ſugar boiling, wherein leave 
them till the ſyrup be almoſt compleated : then remove 
the pan from the fire, ſtir and ſkim them. Add the 
juice of half a lemon; then let cool and ſerve them. 

You prepare in the ſame manner the ſorts of pears 
called Roufelet, Martin-ſec, Fargonelle, and Blanguetites, 

J. 


But as they are larger than the zmw/cat, you may blanch 
them, that is to ſay, boil * in water, before peeling. 


— —— — —— — 
_ — — u— ————— ꝓ¶Ü“ ill 
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As for the reſt, there is no fort of difference in the 
proceſs of making compottes of tile. 


LXXXII. The compotte of the largeſt forts of pears, ſuch 
2 Beurre, Mefhre-jean, Bergamotte, Vertelongue, 
Bzidery, Mouille-bouche, Amadotte, Doublefleur, 
Bon-chretien-d'hyver, Franc-real, &c. &c. | 
Boil in water an 1 of the above- mentioned 
pears, till they are done. 1 hen peel them, core them, 
and throw them into cold water. Now melt a quan- 
tity of ſugar proportibnable to that of your pears, in 
which you put them and boil to a ſyrup, as for the 
other ſorts of compottes. When done, take them from 
the fire, and ſkim them well. Squeeze over the juice 
of half a lemon, and ſerve them either warm or cold, 
as you like, „ . 


| LXXXH. A compotte of pears a-la-braife. 
You may put a-la-brayfe all ſorts of pears, efpecially 
of the large fize above-mentioned. To do this you 
proceed as follows. Broil your pears over a chaffing- 
diſh of bright and live coals: and, when ſufficiently 
done, place them a moment on the naked coals, that 
N peel them the more eaſy and to colour them. 


- 


— 
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2 peel and core them, and put them in a weak | 
ſyrup, in which boil them a little while but not too , 
mu „ a * i # 


LXXXIV. A compotte of quinces, 

The quinces are red in the ſame manner when 

a.la- braiſe. The white quinces are beſt boiled in water 

© firſt, before being put into the ſyrup, which is made | 
with the ſame quantity of fugar as for pears. 8 


ILXXXV. Compotte of apples, Portugueſe faſhion. 

| Cut a few apples by the middlc into two halves, and 

| core them. Then put them on a filver plate with fugar 

| under and over them. Set this plate on the ſtove with 
fire underneath, (and cover it with fuch a hd as can 
admit, by means of a rim raiſed round it at the top,) 

of ſome lighted charcoals put on it. Let the ap do 

thus between theſe two fires till the _ urns all 

, - brown and in caramel, without however being burnt, 
Sach compottes are ferved ht. 


— 
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. LXXXVI. 4 jelly-compotte of apples. P 
Cut into quarters, pare and core, a few golden pip- 
pins, and throw them into cold wather. In the mean 
while chop five or ſix more apples to pieces, and boil 
them with the parings of the others in two quarts of 
water. Then ſtrain all through a flannel; and, in that 
liquor put one pound and a quarter of {agar then ſet 
it on the fire with the quarters of pippins which you 
firſt prepared. Boil them thus gently for fear they 
ſhould maſh. When done, take the pan from off the 
fire, and take the quarters out of the ſyrup, one by 
one, and range them in order on a diſh. Then ſet 
your ſyrup again on the fire and boil it till it comes 
into a jelly, when cold you take it and lay it on your 
apples which you thus cover with it. This compotte 
may keep for five or fix days. Re: | | 


LXXXVII. A compotte of apples a-la-bouillonne. 

Cut a few apples into two halves and core them. 
Range them in the pan, and for the quantity of fix or 
eight * pros put one pint of water and a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar. Cover them over and ſet them on 
the fire to boil; then when the liquor is almoſt all 


waſted, dreſs them on a diſh and ſerve them. 


The compottes of calvil apples are made in the ſame 
Way. | | , * 


— a „ 
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SECRETS relative to the Art of PREPARING 
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I. Hoa to reduce tobaceo into header. 


1 NC ORD the tebaceo, and ſpread the leaves on 
a carpet to dry in the ſun. Then pound them in 


a mortar, and ſiſt through a coarſe fieve to get the 


coarſeſt powder out of it. As for ſifting, you muſt 
obſerve to do it in due proportion as -you- pound it, 
and not to pound much at a time. You may alſo take 


another method, that of grinding it in. one of thoſe 


ſmall mills which are made on purpoſe for grinding 
a WAS F274 Na 4 2 I tobacco, 
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tobacco. By theſe means you may, without much 
trouble, make it as coarſe and as fine as you like, by 
ſcrewing tighter or ſlacker the nut. 


II. How to purge ſnuff, mn prepare it for admitting of 
odours. 8 43 

Have a ſmall tub pierced with a hole at bottom 

which you ſtop and unſtop with a cork as you want it, 


which turn over the rim of the tub and fix there 
by the outfide. Put 2 ſnuff in it, and pour water 
over it. After it ſhall have ſoaked thus twenty - four 
hours, unſtop the hole of the tub and let the water 


three different times to purge it the better. When this 
operation'is perfomed ſet the ſnuff to drying in the ſun, 
When dry, put it again in the tub in the ſame manner as 
before, and ſoak it again no more with common water, 
but with ſome ſmelling-ones, ſuch as for example 
orange-flowers water, eau- d ange, &c. Twenty-four 
hours after let the water run off and drain, then ſet 
It in the ſun to dry as before. In the mean while ſtir 
and aſperſe it again now and then with ſmelling water. 
Such is the indiſpenſible preparation abſolutely requi- 
ſite to diſpoſe ſauff to receive the odour of flowers. 
If you do not care to have it ſo 23 nice, and 
ſhould not like to waſte ſo much of it, you may give 
it but one waſh of the common water. This mode- 
rate purgation will do pretty well eſpecially if, while 
it is a-drying in the ſun, you knead it the more often in 
| Proportion with your fragrant waters and let it dry 


III. How to perfume ſuuff with flozvers. 

The tuberoſe, the jeſſamine, the orange flowers and 
thoſe are the roſes which communicate the more eaſily 
their fragrancy to the ſnuff. To produce this, have 
a box lined with white paper perfectly dry in which 
make a bed of ſnuff of the thickneſs of an inch, then 

* one of flowers, another of ſnuff and another of flowers 
again, continuing ſo to do till you have employed all 
your ſnuff, After hong let this ſtratification ſubſilt 

or twenty-four hours, ſeparate* the flowers from the 


muff by means of the fieve, and renew the fame ftri- 
' Fification again as before with new flowers, Conti 


In this tub put a very thick and cloſe weaved cloth _ 


drain away, wringing the cloth in which it is to help 
the expreſſion of the water. Repeat this operation 
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thus to do till you find that your ſnuff has acquired 


a ſufficient fragrancy from the flowers: then put it in 
lead boxes to keep it. 


IV. Another way to do the ſame. 
There are people who make the ſtratification an- 
other way. They incloſe their flowers between ſheets 
of white paper filled with pin-holes as thick as poſſible; 


this bed they lay between two of ſnuff; and, as for 


the ſmall quantity which may have got in the papers 
through theſe holes, you fift it out by means of a 
ſheer horſe-hair ſieve. The flowers muſt be renewed 
four or five times. This method ſeems the leſs 
pe * and the ſnuff ketches the odour nearly 
as well. | 


V. Another method. 


BR preparation of ſnuff may be made of an exceſſive 


nice fragrancy with buds of roſes. The proceſs is 


this. Rob thoſe buds of their green cup and the piſ- 


tillum which is in the middle, inſtead of which laſt you 
are ſkilfully to introduce a clove without damging 
and breaking or looſening the roſe-leaves which are 
cloſely wrapped up one in another. Such buds, thus 
prepared, put info a glaſs veſſel well covered over with 
a bladder and a leather beſides, and expoſe them for 
a month in the ſun, after which term you make uſe of 
theſe buds as before directed for the other flowers. 


VI. Snuff of mille-fleurs. | 
The mille-fleurs ſnuff, or ſnuff of one thouſand and 
one flowers, is made by mixing together a number 
of various odoring flowers, managing the quantity of 
each of them according to the greater or leſſer degree 


of fragrancy they are empowered. with, ſo that none _ 


could be found to have a predominancy over the 
others. When that is executed you proceed, as before 
directed, to the alternate ftratification of 
and of the ſnuff's powder. 


VII. The odoring ſnuff after the merhod practiſtd at Rome. 
| Take the ſnuff after its being perfumed with flowers; 
and put it in a large bowl or other proper veſſel. Pour 
over it ſom=- white wine, with an addition, if you 
chuſe, of eſſences of muſk and amber, or any other 
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this mixture 
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ſuch like odours. Then Stir your ſnuff and rub it 


all between your hands. In this manner you may 
have ſnuff of whatever odour you defire, which, to 
diſtinguiſh from each. other, you put into. ſeparate lead 


boxes with a particular mark. | 


VIII. The ſnuff with the odour of civett. 

Take a little civet, in your hand with a little ſnuff; 
ſpread that civet, more and more in bruiſing with your 
fingers and an addition of ſnuff. After having mixed 
and remixed it thus in your hand with the whole 
quantity of ſnuff, put all again together in its box 
as before. You may do the ſame with reſpect to 
other odours. 33 : 


5 IX. Amber-ſnuff-- 
As for the amber- ſnuff, you had better heat the bot- 
tom of a mortar, and pound in it twenty grains of 
amber, adding by degrees one pound of ſnuff to it, 
which you handle rub and mix afterwards with your 
hands, to introduce the odour the better among it. 


X. The odoring ſuuff, Maltheſe faſhion. 5 

Take a ſnuff . wich eee flower - 
water (as directed in this chapter, art. ii.) then per- 
fumeit with amber as we have juſt ſaid; after which with 
ten grains of civet, which pound with a little fugar 
in a mortar, you introduce again your ſnuff by degrees 
to the quantity of one pound for theſe ten grains, in- 


ereaſing either the ſnuff or the odours in the ſame pro- 


portion to each other. 


XI. The true Melth:/: meihcd of priparing ſnuff. 
Take roſe tree and liquorice roots which you peel. 


Reduce them into powder and fift it; then give it what 


odour you like adding white wine, brandy or ſpirit 
of wine, and mix your ſnuff well with this. Such is 
the true Maltheſe method of preparing ſnuff. 


XII. The Spaniſh method of preparing perfumed ſnuff. 

x. Pound in a ſmall mortar twenty grains of muſk 
with alittle ſugar, Add by degrees as much as one 
pound of ſnuff to it: then pound ten grains of civet, 
and introduce your pound of 'muſked ſnuff to bu 
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gradual manner as you did before, and rub all to- 


gether between your hands. 

2. The Seville - ſnuff is the fame with only an ad- 
dition of twenty grains of vanilla, an ingredient which 
enters in the compoſition of chocolate. 

3. They who are fond of a milder and fweeter odour 
in their ſnuff may increaſe the quantity of fauff for 
the preſcribed doſes of odours, or diminith the doſes 
of odours preſcribed for the quantity of ſnuff. You 
muſt take great care not to let odoring fnuff be un- 
covered in the air, but to keep it very cloſe for fear it 
ſhould loſe its fragrancy. | ; 

4. As the Spaniſh ſnuff is exceſſively fine and draw- 
ing towards a reddiſh hue, to imitate it in the above 
preſcription, you muſt chuſe fine Holland well purged 
reddened and granulated, pound and fift it through 
a very fine ſilk ſieve. Then you give it whatever odour 

ou like, after having purged it in the manner we'pre- 
ribed in this chapter, art. ii. : 

5- There is no inconveniency in taking a ſnuff al- 
ready prepared with flowers to give it aftewards, when 
you like an odour of nwfk, amber or other perfume. 
On the contrary ſuch a ſnuff is the readier to take 
= other odours, and preſerve them ſo much the 

onger. 


XIII. To give a red or yellow colour 10 ſnuff. © 
Take the bulk of one or two nuts of or yellow 
ocher, with which mix a little white chalk to tem- 
perate the above colours at your pleafure. Grind 
either of theſe ochers with three drachms of oit of 
almonds; then, continuing to grind it on the ftone, 
add by little at a time ſome water to it till you fee the 
paſte admits of it freely and becomes very ſmooth and 
equal. Now take ſome gum adragant water and in- 
troduce it hkewife to the above paſte, ſtirring and 
grinding continually all the while. At laſt gather it 
out of the ſtone in a large glazed bowl and dilute it in, 
and with, about one quart of common water, or there- 
abouts. Then take your. ſnuff well purged and pre- 
pared as in art. ii. and throw it in this bowl wherein 
handle and rub it well to make it take the colour more 
regularly and equally. "When it is thus made all into 
a lump, let it reſt twerty-four hours before putting it 
to dry in the ſun, which — after that time 
8 | 4 you 
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you are to do, ſpreading it on a dry cloth and turning 
it now and then to help its drying the fafter. Then 
you gum it again by aſperſion with gum adragant 
pulveriſed and diſſolved into ſome ſmelling water: or 
you may again dip your hands into that water and. 
rub your ſnuff between your hands thus wetted; which 
laſt method is preferable, as it gums the ſnuff infinitely 
more regular. Laſtly dry it. again in the ſun; wa, 
when perfectly dry, ſift it through the fineſt fieve yon 
can find, and then it will be ready to admit of what- 
ever odour you pleaſe to impregnate it with. | 


CH A*$: e. 


SxzCRETS relative to the art of taking out 
SPoTs and STAINS. 


I. To take. off iron-molds from linen. 

UT boiling water into a bowl and ſpread the 
ſtained part, or parts, of your linen over it, ſo as 
to let it be well penetrated with the ſteam of the water. 
Then -rub the places with ſorrel's juice and falt till 
they are perfectly and thoroughly ſoaked with it. 
Such linen waſhed afterwards in the lye of wood-aſhes, 
will be found to return intirely free from the iron 

mold ſpots it had before. | | 


II. To take off carriage-wwheel's greaſe from clothes, 
Rub the place with butter. Then with blotting 
paper and a hot iron, or a bit of red-hot charcoals 
in a filver ſpoon, you may take all off as you would a 
drop of wax or tallow on a cloth. : 


ul. Againſt piſe-/potr. ; 
Bol ſome: chamberlye — waſh the place with it. 
Then rinſe it with clear water. N 


IV. To 
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IV. To take off all ſorts of ſpots from cloth of whatever * © 
3 colour it may be. 
Take half a pound of crude honey, the yolk of a 
new laid egg, and the bulk of a nut of ammoniac ſalt. 
Mix all well er and put ſome on the ſpots 
which happen to be on either ſilk or cloth. After hav- 
ing left it there a while, waſn the place with clean 
water, and the ſpot will diſappear. 


V. A general receipt Hy all forts of ſpots, upon every 
ort of fluff. | 
A water e with alkaline ſalt, black ſoa 
and bullock's gall, takes off extremely well the greaſy 
ſpots from any cloth or filk ſtuff. f 


VI. e, oil-ſpots. 

Take a piece of white ſoap which you ſhave very 
fine and put in a quart bottle with a wide mouth 
and neck, half filled with lye. Add to this the bulk. 
of a nut of ammoniac ſalt, two yolks of eggs, cab- 
bage· juice and bullock's gall a diſcretionable quantity, 

4 and in ſhort, one ounce of ſalt of tartar in ſubtile 
powder ſifted. Stop the bottle well, ſhake it and ex- 
poſe it to a ſouth ſun for four days. After that 
time, if you pour off that liquor on any oil ſpot and 
rub it well with it in and outſide, then let it dry, 


— 


- and waſh it again with clear water, or again with 
. 'the following compoſition of ſoap, that ſpot will in- 
* tirely diſappear. Ho ins 5 


VII. 4 waſbing ball to take off ou 

y Take fuller's earth, or ſoft ſoap which mix and in- 
n 2 with vine bruſh aſhes, white chalk, alum 
and tartar. pounded all together in a mortar and 

ſifted through a very fine filk fieve. When all is 

made into a paſte, form your balls with it and let 


8 them dry in the ſhade. To uſe them, Tub any ſpot: 
N ted place with it and waſh it afterwards with clear 
| water. ” . 


VIII. To take out pitch and turpentine ſpots. 
| Rub well the ſpot with oil of olive, which ſet to dry 
t. for one day and one night. Then, with warm water 
and the above waſhing ball, you will intirely ungreaſe | 
Ta the place . | 4; = 7 
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IX. Againſt ink-/pots, ax bether on cloth or linen. 
Wet immediately the place with lemon's, or ſorrel' 
Juice, or with white ſoap diluted in vinegar. 


; 4 Another more ſimple rang, againſt ink when juſt 
Hed. © | 


Prejudice always did, and always will, prove fatal 
from the minuteſt to the moſt interefting circumſtance 
in life. The time which is ſpent in lamenting over an 
accident, juſt happened -before our own eyes, is but. 
too often the only one which could have ſaved and 
prevented. the dire conſequences of it, nay perhaps 
repaired it intirely without leaving the leaſt fcar behind , 
had we ran inſtantly to the remedy. Ink never does 
nor can fpoil the cloth, ſtuff, filk, lace or linen on 
which it. is ſpilled, unleſs it lies there to drineſs. And 
it is well known, on the other hand, that if you put 
as much water in your ink-horn, as there is ink, you 
make it too pale: if twice, ftill more fo: if three, 
four, five, fix, if twenty if fifty times; then it will 
be ſuch indeed that it will be no more ink- at all. 
What could a pint of ink do in a quart of milk? 
a great deal of miſchief without doubt. But, in 50 ora 
200 gallons nothing at all. By parity of reaſoning it muft 
be obvious that if on the figeſt filk, cloth or velvet, 
muſlin or lace ruffles, Sc. a whole phial of ink ſhould 
be ſpilled, an undeterminate greater quantity of water 
than there was ink, poured inſtantly on the place, by 
degrees and not all at once, muft weaken it to ſuch 
a degree as to waſh it off at laſt intirely. What reaſon- 
ing thus once dictated naturally, reiterated experience 
fince proved: therefore, here it is recommended. 
genſe only and judgement muſt be confulted in the 
execution. As for example, if the ink be ſpilled on 
a ruffle or apron, Sc. while. you have it on, let one 
hold the affected part between his two hands over a 
baſon and rub it. while another is pouring gradually 
water from a decanter; and let a whole pitcherful 
be uſed if neceſſary. If the ruffle, apron, &c. be at 
liberty and not actually worn on, the place dipped in- 
to a baſon filled with water, and there ſqueezed and 
dipped in again, may do; provided you change the 
water in abundance, every two or three ſqueezes, If 
the ink be ſpilled on a green carpet table, it may im- 
mediately be taken out with a tea fpoon ſo * 
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that any water at all ſhall hardly be wanted afterwards, 
provided it has not laid any time on it, and was only. 
that inſtant. ſpilled ; as the down of the cloth pre- 
vents the immediate ſoaking of the ink or any liquor 
indeed 2 oil). through and through But if it 
have laid ſome time, let the time be ever ſo long, pro- 
vided it is ſtill wet, by pouring a little freſh clean 
water at a time on the place, and gathering it up each 
time with a ſpoon, and preſſing bard to ſqueeze it out 
of the cloth into the ſpoon again, you will at laſt bring. 
it to its natural colour as if no ſuch accident had ever 
happened. Theſe few circumſtances explained, are 
ſuFcient to guide any one, who has a common ſhare 
of good ſenſe and underſtanding, how to act on this 
principle in others. | 


XI. Againſt oil ſpots on ſatin, and other filt-fuffs, even 


on paper. 3 
If the ſpot is freſh and juſt done, heat on the ſhovel 
ſome aſhes from calcined ſheep's troters, and put ſome. 
under and upon the place. Then, laying ſomething 
heavy upon it, let it remain fo for one night; the 
next morning the ſpot ought to be gone: but, if not 
quite, renew the precept. | 8 


XII. A preparation of balls againſt ſpots. 

Take half a pound of foap, * | — — of clay, 
and one of quick lime. Dilute all with a little water, 
and make it into pills or ſmall balls. With theſe rub 
the ſpots, and waſh the place afterwards. 1 


XIII. For fils. : | 

If you rub the ſpots which are upon a ſilk with 

ſpirit of 9 they will difappear : becauſe the 

volatility of that ſpirit exhaling into vapour, carries 

along with it the oil of the ſpot to which, on account 

of its homogeneous quality, it communicates its vo- 
latility, by penetrating and ſubdividing it infinitely, 


XIV. 7. reflore gold and er laces to their former 
"FE eanty. 

Nix equal quantities of water, bullock's and jack's 

gall. With this compoſition rub your gold or ſilver 

and you will fee it changing colour directly. * 


In 
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XV. To r:ftcre Turkey carpets to their firſt bloom. 
Beat the , well l wich a red Flt perfectly 
free from duſt. I hen, if there be any ſpot of ink, 
take them out with a lemon, or wit orrel; and 
waſh the place afterwards with clear water. Shake 
the reſt of the water off, and let it dry where you rubbed 
it with any. When dry, rub the carpet very hard 
all over with the ſmoaking hot crum of a white loaf: 
and, when you find in the evening, the ſkies clear 
and a likelyhood of being a fine night, let the car- 
t be pot out for two or three ſuch nights. 
| N I. To make tapeſtries reſume their firft brightneſs, when 
tbeir celours have been tarniſhed and |} oiled. 
Shake and clean well the tapeſtry by rubbing it all 
over with white chalk which you leave on it for about 
one day, Next, with a rough hair bruſh, get all that 
chalk out again, and put on freſh, which leave as be- 
fore. Then with the ſame rough hair bruſh get this 
out alſo, and beat it ſoundly with a rod, and bruſh it 
afterwards with the ſoft cloth-bruſh. This operation 
will reſtore a tapeſtry to its priſtine ſtate, 


XVII. To take of all the /pots of abaæ from velvet of any 
© * colour, except the crimſon, © | 
Take the crum of a ſtale loaf, and cut a thick ſlice out 
of it, which toaſt, and apply, while burning hot, on 
the ſpot of wax; when cooled, renew it till all the 
wax is ſoaked out of the velvet. . 


XVIII. To take the ſame off from filks and camblet. 
Put on each wax ſpot, ſome ſoft ſoap, and ſet in the 
ſun till grown warm; then, by waſhing the place with 
clean water, the ſpot will diſappear, 


XIX. To waſh a gold or fikver, or filk embroidery, on ei- 
ther linen, or any fluff whatever, and render it like new. 
Take bullock's gall, one rms ; ſoap and honey, 
three ounces of each; and Florentine orrice, about 
the ſame quantity in ſubtile powder. Put all in a glaſs 
veſſel, in which mix it well, into a paſte, and let it be 
expoſed for ten days in the ſum. When you are ready 
to uſe it make an infuſion of bran, which boil in water 
and ſtrain through a cloth. Then ſmear the work over 
with the above-deſcribed paſte, in ſach places as you 
want to clean, and waſh them afterwards with 3 
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| bran water, renewing this till it receives no more al- 


tration in its colour. Wipe then well the places with 
a whitecloth ; and wrap the work in a clean napkin to 
ſet it in the ſun to dry, after which paſs it through the 
poliſhing and luftring preſs, and the work will be as 
fine and bright as when new. | ag 


XX. To tale the ſpots off from filk and wooPen fluff. 
Take French ſtarch, without any mixture of indigo 
or blue whatever, which dilute in a cup with good 
brandy, like a thick pap: Of this pafte, put on each 
_ and, when dry, rub it off and bruſh it. If the 
pot is not quite gone at the firſt time, renew the ope- 
ration, and it certainly will at the ſecond. | 


XXI. To colour velvet in res. 
Take four ounces of adragant, and one of Arabick 
gums, both of which pulveriſe. Put this powder in 
clean water, wherein let it diſſolve for two or three 


days. After which time, ſteep a ſpunge in the liquor, 
and rub the wrong fide of the velvet. If, after being 


dry, _ find it not high-coloured enough, renew it 
and the effect will ſurpriſe you. 


XXII. To revive the colour of a cloth. —. 
Pour one quart of water on one pound of burnt pot- 
aſhes. Twelve hours after decant the water off in ano- 


ther veſſel, and put in a handful of dry moth-mullein's 


leaves, with two bullocks galls. Boil all together till 
the leaves go to the bottom. Then ſet” this water for 
a few days in the ſun. Then putting in it whatever 
colour you want, boil it along with the cloth in that 
lye, and let it thus ſoak afterwards for fourteen or fif- 
a days, then the cloth will have reſumed its primary 
colour. : 


XXIII. To take the ſpots off from a white cloth. 
Boil two ounces of alum for half an hour, in a pint 
or a pint and a half of water; then put in a piece of 
white ſoap, with another pound of alum; and, having 
foaked thus three days in the cold, you may with it, 
waſh all the ſpots of any white cloth whatever, 


XXIV.To tale off the ſpots from crimſon and other velvets, 
1. Take one pint of lye made of * aſhes, 
; 2 
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in which diſſolve half an ounce of alum's dregs. When 
ſettled, ſtrain it through a cloth; then take another 
_ drachm of alum, half adrachm of Spaniſh, and as much 
of ſoft ſoap ; a ſcruple of common, and half a drachm of 
ammoniac falts; a calf's gall, and a little celandine's 
Juice. All being well mixed, ftrainand keep it for uſe. 

2. Before uſing, take the quantity you think to have 
need of in a cup, in which put a little Brafil wood and 
bourre d'ecarlatte (or goat's hair from the dyers, dyed 
with madder) to boil a bubble or two, then ſtrain 
through a cloth. In that ſtate, your preparation will 
be fit to take off all the ſpots from crimfon either cloth 
or velvet. kee | ; 

Note. For cloths or velvets of other colours, tinge 

our liquor with bowr7e, or goat's hair, of the ſame co- 


ä XXV. To take off an oil ſpot from cloth. 

Take oil of tartar which put on the ſpot, then waſh 
it immediately, firſt with lukewarm water, then with 
two or three cold waters, and it will be perfectly 
_— hide of 3 : 8 > 
 XXVI. A compoſition of ſoap to take off all ſorts of ſpots. 

1. Take one pours 4 Venetian of, & ſoap, * 4, mh . 
of eggs, and half a ſpoonful of ſalt pounded. Incor- 

ate all together with a ſufficient _ of the 
juice from the leaves of white beet. Make this com- 
poſition into ſmall cakes, which dry in the ſhade. 

2. To uſe them, wet the place of the cloth where 
the ſpot is, with clear water, and rub it over on both 
ſides with the faid ſoap; then, waſhing it, the ſpot will 


diſappear. 

XXVII. To take the ſpots off from a white filk or crim{on 
bo velvet. . 
Wet the place well with brandy of three rectifications, 
or with the very beſt ſpirit of wine, then ſmear it over 
with the white of an egg, and ſet it to dry in the ſun. 
When dry, waſh the place with clean water, paſſing 
and ſqueezing it between your fingers; and, if the ſpot 
is not gone at the firſt operation, it will not fail at the 

 Tecond, therefore renew it again. 


CAA. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


SECRE Ts relative to the Ax r of FreninG, 
':  AnGLiNG, BikD-CaTcains, Cc. 


I, Hozv to intice a great quantity of fiſh to reſort to a cere 
tain place 


OU may draw all the the fiſh into whatever 
place you find moſt commodious, by throwing 

in the following * N bullock's, goat's 
and ſheep's blood, which is found in curds among the 
entrails in the body of the animal freſh killed, thyme, © 
origan, flour, marjoram, garlick, wine-lye, and fome 
ſuet or marrow of theſe fame animals. Pound well alt 
theſe ingredients together, and make them in ſmall 
pills, which ſcatter in that place of the river or pond 
where you wiſh to have the fiſh come. | 


II. Another receipt to the ſame purpoſe. » . 

Pound nettles with nch fy Lal that graſs 

2 ſome wheat boiled inmarjoram, 

and thyme water well pounded alfo with the reft. Put of 
that compoſition in your net, and it will ſoon be full, 


| HE Another way. 

Grind together coculus Indicus with cumin and 
ſome old cheefe, and make a 25 of it with wine lye 
and wheat flour. When all is well incorporated, 
make it into pills of the fize of a Pers Throw them in- 
to a niver or pond wherein you know there are a great 
quantity of fiſh, in a part where the water is clear and 
undiſturbed. Every fiſh who ſhall fwallow thoſe pills 
will be ſo intoxicated that they will all come to the fide 
of the water, and you will be able to take them with 
your hand. In a ſhort time afterwards their intoxica- 
tion will go off, and they will become again as briſk as 
ever they were before eating that bait. 


| IV. Another Way. N 
Marjoram, marigolds, wheat flour, and ranced but- 
ter, goats ſuet, and ſumbrici terreni, (or earth worms) 
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pounded and mixed all together, are of infinite ſervice 
to intice all ſorts of fiſh into the nt. 


V. Another ſuperſtitious method, 

As there is no extirpating ſuperſtition from the nar- 
row minds of low phages, and that expatiating and ex- 
claiming againſt it, is by no means perſuaſive nor ſuc- 
ceſsful, we cannot refrain howeyer mentioning the fol- 
lowing receipt which has been given us by an old obdu- 
rate fiſherman, whom nothing could have perſuaded 
againſt the abſurdity of it. It will excite the laughter 
of ſome of our readers, while it will not fail to meet 
with ſimpletons enough to try again the experiment, in 
order to convince themſelves of the abſurdity of ſuch 
and the like 8 as there are plenty in old 
women's books, for the headachs, the gout, the rheu- 
matiſm, the ſcaldings, the hooping-cough, &c. Sc. 
— Whenever you want to aſſemble a great quantity 
of fiſh in a re ene place in the ſea, take three ſhells 
of them which grow among the rocks; and, having 
taken out the fiſh which is in them, write with your 
own blood, in the inſide of them, the two following 
words JA SABAOTH, and throw them in that part 
of the ſea where you would have the fiſh gather. In 
leſs than the twinkling of an eye you will ſee a prodi- 
gions.quantity of them flocking there. 

The abſurdity of this ſecret is glaring, and ſtares one 
in the facein every word which compoſes it. Firſt, the 
two words here recommended are meant for two He- 
+ brew ones, the firſt of which, JA is cramped, and 
broken for JEHOVAH, which ſignifies God. Now. 
if we may ſuppoſe any virtue in a word whatever, there 
can ſurely be none in the broken limbs of that word, 
therefore, the pretended ſecret muſt fail here and prove 
_ unſucceſsful at the very firſt ſtep whenever JA is uſed 
inftead of JEHOVAH.—Secondly if any vittue might 
be ſuppoſed to be attached to theſe words, that virtue 
muſt more naturally be bound in them when ſpelled 
and written in their proper, . peculiar, and original 
dreſs, than when painted by the borrowed uncertain 
and conteſted figures peculiar to another language; 
whence it is plain that JJ muſt be preferable 
in every reſpect, fince they really expreſs what is 
meant, and are not liable to the accident of the cor- 
rupted IA for JEHOVAH.—A& great deal more could | 
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be ſaid on this ſubject, was it in a more proper place; 
but we forbear carrying the ſcope of our reffections 


any farther, in a book wherein no philoſophical, ſtill 


leſs theological matters, can, with any propriety, find 
admittance, Therefore, we muſt here drop the 


ſubject, till we meet with another opportunity, in a 


performance better calculated for, and appropriated 
to the purpoſe. | | | 


VI. Another on the ſame ſubjet, ; 
If you want to catch a great number of craw-fiſh, you 
have but to find out the places wherein they harbour; 
then put into your nets ſome bits of goat's bowels, or 
ſkinned frogs, the ſmell of which bait will draw every 


one out of their holes into the net. 


VII. To prevent the birds from ſpoiling a field ſown evith 
| rain. 
Get the largeſt toad —— can find, and confine it in a 
new earthen pot along with a bat. At the ſame time 
write with- a crow's blood, the word Achizech in- the 
inſide of the lid af the ſaid pot, which bury in the middle 
of the ſown field. Then never fear ever to ſee the birds 
coming near that field. When the corn comes to ri- 
n, you muſt take care to dig out that pot, and throw 
it far off. from the field in ſome lay-ſtall.— Another 
moſt abſurd ſuperſtitious receipt. 


VIII. How to get a good many birds. _ | 
© Have an owl or chough which tie in the night to 
a tree in the foreſt, Near him place a large lighted 
candle, which ſhall blaze very much. Then let two 
or three people make a noiſe about the tree with drums. 
The birds will come in crowds to rooſt near the owl to 
make war againſt him, and you will thereby have an op- 
portunity to kill numbers of them by firing in the midi 
of them with ſmall ſhot. Ek; 


| | IX. Ano her way. : 4 5 
Put a- ſoaking ſome birds ſeed in good brandy, with 
a litile white hellebore, and place it in ſome part of 
your garden as a bait for the birds which frequent it; 
and all thoſe who ſhall eat of that ſeed will ſo ſudden- 


ly be intoxicated by it, that they will ſuffer themſelves 
to be taken by the hand, 


X. Another 
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If you want to catch live ſwallows or crows, make 
_ in the form of a ſugar loaf, with ſome ſtrong . 
brown or blue paper, the entrance of which rub in the 
inſide with bird-lime, and bait at the bottom with 
fome ſtinking piece of meat or caraine to intice them. 
By theſe means when they go to thruſt their heads in 
thoſe papers, to take the meat, the lime catches hold 
of their feathers all about their neck and head, and 
caps them in ſuch a manner that they find themſelves 
blinded, and cannot fly when they go to rite for it, 
1 an opportunity of taking them alive with 

E 0 , . ä 7 


£4 XI. Another QUAY. 

Mix a little zux womica — the ſeed, which you 
lay as a bait for birds. As ſoon as they ſhall have eat 
any of it they will fall into a ſwoon, and it will be eaſy 
to lay hold of them with the hand. N 


XII. To preſerve and multiply pigeons. 5 
In a large dovecote, prepare the following food. 
which will induce your pigeons to love their cote, and 
alſo to bring you a great many ſtrangers when they go 
abroad Take thirty pounds of millet, three of 
cumin, five of honey, half a pound of bifhop's-wort, 
otherwiſe coflus, two pounds ef agnus caſtuss ſeed, 
which boil in river water to the total evaporation of 
the laſt. Then in its ſtead pour à gallon and a half, or 
two gallons of red Port, with about eight pounds of 
old mortar well pulveriſed, which ſet on the fire again 
for about half an hour to concoct. Thus all thoſe in- 

gredients will harden and form a lump, which, if 
_ placed in the middle of the dovecote, will in a ſho 
time amply reward you for your expence. e 


XIII. Another for the ſame purpoſe. ; 

If you hang in your dovecote a couple of the oldeſt 

ſtinking and dry ſalt cod-fiſh, you will, by this means, 

not only keep your own pigeons ſafe at home, but alſo 

cauſe a deſertion among all thoſe of your neighbours ; 

for the ſmell of that fiſh, of which they are exceſſively 
fond, will reach them many miles off. 
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3 XIV. How to fatten pigeons. 
Experience ſhews that nothing will keep pigeans in 
better order, and fatten them ſooner, than a paſte 
made of fried beans with cumin and honey. 
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"CHAP, XVII. 


SECRETS relative to ſubjects entertaining and 


= I. To whiten wax, *IF4 | 
EL it in a ny without boiling. Then take a 
| wooden peftle, which ſteep in the wax two fingers 

deep, and plunge immediately into cold water to looſen 

the wax from it, which will come off like ſheets of pa- 

per. When you have thus got all your wax out of the 

ipkin, and made it into flakes, put it on a clean towel 

nd expoſe it in the air on the graſs till it is white. 

. Then melt it again, and ſtrain it through a muſlin to 

take all the dirt out of it, if there be aua. 


5 II. Another way of whitening wax in large manufactlories. 
-"F. Melt — he m 15 large copper, ſuch as thoſe 
brewing or waſhing coppers which are fixed in mortar. 
Near to the copper, have a kind of trough, made of 
oak or deal, and fix or ſeven feet long, at the farther 
: end of which a cock of cold water will be placed in the 
5 wall to fill it, and at the other, towards the copper, 4 
tub laid upon it, to receive the wax from the copper. 
Let that tub have alſo a cock at four fingers breadth 
from the bottom, and in that tub pour, with a wooden 
vol, the melted hot wax from the copper. Cover it 
with a blanket in four doublets to make it retain its 
heat, and let it reſt thus a couple of hours to give time 
to the dirt and naſtineſs, which may happen to be in it 
to ſettle at the bottom of the tub. When that is done, 
fill your trough with cold water; then have a kind of 
tin baſket to fit the width of the trough ſo as to fit upon 
its edges, and bored at bottom with twelve or fixteen 
{mall holes, at equal and regular diftances, and which 
| — "8 
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you place ſo as to receive the melted wax from the cock 
of the tub, and render it in the trough through the 
ſaid ſmall holes of its bottom, while, with a poliſhed 
wooden ſtick or roller, 2 the tub, and armed at 
both ends with iron in the form of a ſpit, and half of 
the thickneſs of which enters into the water, while the 
other keeps above it, you keep continually turning 
equally and regularly. This proceſs will make the wax 
flake in the water into ſmall ribbons as thin as filver 
paper. Now in fine clean hampers, or hand baſkets, 
made of white peeled willow twigs, take your wax 
from the trough with a wooden ſhovel, and carry it to 
an open field, where lay it thick upon a thin coarfe 
cloth in the ſun, and turn it every other day once, for 
two weeks running, after which time it will be of a 
perfect whiteneſs. - N 
2. Now clean well your copper, and put in alum wa- 
ter to warm, in which throw your whitened wax, and 
ſtir -well. When melted, renew the operation as be- 
fore, andcarry it again to the-open field to expole it in 
the ſun. Ina week's time it will have its whiteneſs in 
the higheſt degree it can be carried to. 

3. Melt it then for the third and laſt time, and put it 
in ſmall round cakes, which is done by caſting it in 
{ſmall moulds carved purpoſely on ſeveral boards. 


r III. How to multisly abn. 
Take bullock's ſuet, which pound well, and put a- 
ſoaking for ſeventy-two hours, in the ſtrongeſt French 
wine · vinegar, then boil afterwards for forty-eight hours, 
keeping perpetually ſkimming, as long as there appears 
any ſcum upon it. When that is done, let it cool a 
while, and throw it afterwards into a tub of cold wa- 
ter, wherein beat and ſtir-it till it reſumes its wonted 
conſiſtence and firmneſs. Then put it again into other 
freſh vinegar, and repeat the. very ſame--proceſs all 
through and exactly, for three different times. Next 
to that, gather the tops of roſemary, ſage, bay, and 
mint, which pound and boil well in water, then ſtrain 
through a double flannel rg. In this water, boil for 
the laſt time your prepared ſuet as before, and after it 
ſhall have boiled there one hour it will have no more 
any bad ſmell. To colour it you muſt put one drachm 
of ſaifron to each pound of ſuet, and melt it eee 
| 72 Wi 
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with an equal quantity of real bees wax, then it will be. 
impoſſible to diſcover the mixture. 


IV. To make mutton ſuet 8 in imitation of wax 
| | candles, 
1ꝗ. Throw quick lime in melted mutton ſuet; the 
lime will fall to the bottom, and carry along with it all 
the naſtineſs of the ſuet, ſo as to leave it as pure and 
fine as wax itſelf. 1 | | 
2. Now, if with one part of that ſuet, you mix three 
of real wax, you will have very fine bougies, or real 
wax candles, in which nobody will ever be able to find 
out the mixture, not even in the moulding and caſting 
way for figures or ornaments, | 


| V. To make ſoap. . | . 
They generally make three ſorts of ſoap, white, black, 
and marbled. The white, or, as it is called, the Genoa 
ſoap, is made with wood-aſhes, Alicant kali, lime and 
olive oll. The black is made of the ſame materials, 
. with this exception however, that it is made with the 
feces and tartar of the oils. The marbled is made 
with Alicant kali, bourde, and lime; and, when it is 
almoſt done, they take fome red earth, which they call 
einnabar, with copperas; they boil theſe together, and 
throw it in the copper wherein the ſoap is. It occaſi- 
ons a blue marbling, as long as the copperas keeps the 
better of the two ingredients ; but as ſoon as the cinna- 
bar has at laſt abſorbed the vitriol, this blue hue ſubſides 
intirely, and the red alone predominates.— In order 
therefore to form the ſoap, the method is to make 
different lyes with all theſe forts of matters; and, when 
they are ſufficiently charged (which beginners know 
by their carrying an egg ſwimming, without its finking 
to the bottom, and experienced ſoap-boilers are judges 
| of by deguſtation, and the time they have been at work) 
they put all theſe Fn in proper coppers, and pour at 
the ſame time, in Provence and Languedoc, oil of olive; 
in Germany, greaſe; and in pond rap, oil of fiſh. That 
done they boil all together with a great blaſting fire; 
and 5 , or twenty days afterwards theſe oils have 
ſo well aſpired all the ſalts of the lye, that this is left 
quite flat and untaſty. Then be e cocks which are 
at the bottom of the coppers, the water or lye is let 
out, and the lump of ſoap taken out and placed to wy 
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5 rying houſes built on purpoſe, to make it take 
| TY Rot conſiſtence, 


* and ſuch as we know it to 
: ve. 2 | : 
VI. To prevent any thing from burning in the fre. 
Pound 110 powder chetry-tree gum and re: in 
equal quantities, and imbibe that powder. with ſtrong 
wine-vinegar, which leave thus a-digeſting on warm 
aſhes, for the ſpace of twenty-four hours, If with this 
_compolition you rub any thing and throw it in the fire, 
© OT mat be confur d by ut. „„ 


a VI. T prevent burning one's fingers in melted kad. 
Take two ounces, of bol armenian, one of quickfilver, 


Half a one of camphire, and two of brandy. Mix all 


together with the peftle in a braſs mortar, and rub your 
hands with this compoſition, before ſteeping them into 
n lead, and this will have no effect upon 


VIII. A fre aubich cannot be extinguiſbed by cuater. 
Take five ounces of gun-powder ; ſaltpetre, three; 
brimſton, two; camphire, roſin, and turpentine, one 
of each. Mix all together, and imbibe it with re&ified 
oil of roſiny fir-tree. If you fill balls with this compoſi- 
will burn ſtill, not even if you cover them entirely 


by Ix. To prevent the oil of 1 lam) from caking. * 
Diſtill ſome onions, and put of the Sed liquor at 
the bottom of the lamp, and the oil over it, then you 
will ſee the oil will give no offenſive ſmoake. | 


X. Another receipt for the ſame purpoſe. 
Melt ſome May butter on the fire, without frying or 

- boiling it, and throw common exliccated falt in it. 

That ſalt will go to the bottom, and carry along with 

it the watery and earthen particles of the butter, ſo 

that this will turn into a N e and limpid 

lamp, will render no 


tion, and throw them thirty feet deep in the water, wy 
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N aaa wick, 

=o a long piece of feathered al which cut o 
1 holes 

wit 


What ſize you 
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e, and bore in its length ſereral 
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| with s large needle; then put this wick inthe 3 
the oil will aſcend through theſe holes, Te if you lgy 
| its you will ſee the effect of it. 4 


5 


XII. n 1 
„Alexandrian tutty, 


Take quick · lime, refined 


aud calaminary ftone, in equal quantities, with brim- 
ſſtone and camphire, of each two parts. Put all into 


ſubtile powder, and ſift it thro the fineſt ſieve. 
Then put all into a new piece of and tie it ver 
cloſe and tight. Put this knot mto a crucible, w 
cover with another crucible, and lute well with greafy 
clay. Let the lute and all be ſet in the ſun, or over à 
| baker's oven, to dry. After which time place theſecru- - 
Cibles in a brick kiln, and do not take them out before 
the bricks are baked. n 3 17 
the leaſt drop of water will inflame, fo as to li 
match if you put it to it. To pet 
upon it. — 


XIII. 4 receipt to 3 ! | 


88 and aubich ig inflammable by the air, ſo t that ; 


Piet es 9 æbood may be lighted by it. 
| Pat Thing _ of 5 in bottles, which 
ſet in fe — 1 dog - days, till the urine be- 


come entirely foetid. 1 oportion as the urine di- 
miniſhes in * bottles, by ev — the heat oe- 


caſions, let them be Auen again ing from the 
one into the others, nah not by ads eſh urine. When 
it is come to its utmoſt 1 wo corruption, put it in- 


to a glaſs retort on a and, having luted a 
bladder for receiver, there will ariſe firſt a ſpirit, and 
next a phlegm. When the diſtillation is ended, and 
you ſee that nothing more ariſes, let the retort cool, 

and unlute it to fill it again with new urine of the ſame 
degree of corruption as the laſt. Lute and diftill again 
as you did before, firſt the ſpirit, and then the In | 

continuing ſo to do (that is to ſay to unhute, i 
and diſtill) till you find you have got at the bottom n of | 

the retort a K quantity of fæces.—Obſerve and be 
very careful at every > diftilation not to force the diſtil- 
lation beyond the phlegm. But when it comes for the 


laſt time, re-adapt the bladder, and give the gradual- 


riſing fire till the oil aſcends, in which caſe, keep up 
your fire to that degree, and when 228 ſee it ſtops, 


I then 
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then is the time to increaſe your fire, to force out any 
thing which can be forced and diſtilled from it. When 
that is done, let the retort cool, and break it. Therein 
ou will find two ſorts of matters; the one rare and 
ſpungy, which occupies the upper 2 and another 
under, very naſty and tartareous. Separate carefully, 
and dexterouſly with a wooden knife, or ſpatula, the 
uppermoſt matter from the undermoſt. - Put the ſpongy 
one in a new retort, and give a gradual fire on the ſand 
bath. The firſt which ariſes will be an oil which you | 
put aſide : the next will be a matter not unlike melted : 
Farphur. Then take the oil which firſt aſcended, and 
mix it with that of the preceding diſtillation, which 
pour all together on the reſidue of this ſecond one, and 
ſet it on a very flow fire, to exhauſt gently all the hu- * | 
: midity from it. Then empty-this humidity or phlegm | 
dent pf the receiver, and replace it with clear and clean | | 
water ; and, having re: adapted it to the retort, diſtill ' 
all your greaſy and bituminous oil; it will come out 
likeftars and ſpangles of fire which will fall into the re- 
ceiver. But then is the time to take care and not be too 
haſty by puſhing the fire too hard, for you would cauſe 
the breaking of the retort, and loſe at once all the fruit 
of your labour. — The operation being therefore well 
conducted throughout, you will find your matter at 
the bottom of the receiver : break it into ſeveral pieces, | 
put it in a phial with water, and cork it well. Such is 
the true proceſs to be obſerved in making the phoſphorus | 
from urine, which had not hitherto been faithfully and 
accurately deſcribed in books of this nature, and which 
we here publiſh from experience. 
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